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Culture of Currants. 

Currants.—Green’s Fruit Grower: — I 
| would like to secure information on the 
|eulture of currants from the time they 
| are set.—D. F. G., N. Y. 
| Reply: You will find in the February 
| issue of Green’s Fruit Grower an extended 

discussion on currant culture. Currant 
| plants can be set out any time in the fall 
}or in early spring. The currant bush is 
|a great producer and it seldom fails to 
| yield a good crop. The fruit is in demand 
lin almost every section of this country. 
It is used in large quantities by canning 
| houses, principally. in making jellies. 
One advantage of the currant over-all 
other small fruits is that it does not de- 
mand picking immediately on ripening, 
| but the sooner it is picked after coloring 
| the better for making jellies. 

0 

Trees Killed with Oil Sprays. 
Chas. A. Green:—In an issue of Green’s 
| Fruit Grower, I saw an article headed, 
| ‘Are oil sprays unsafe?’ I will give you 

my experience with oil sprays in this 
letter. 

Three years ago I bought a number of 
|fruit trees. In this lot were apples, pears, 
|plums and cherries. They were growing 
| finely and would have made a good orch- 
|ard in a few years. They needed spray- 
|ing so I tried a can of an advertised scale 
| destroyer, an oil spray. I sprayed the 
| trees late in the fall and again early in 
|the spring before the buds started. It 
| killed almost every tree in my orchard, 
|most of them never showing any signs of 
leaving out. 

The bark was dried and blistered. They 
looked as though they had been burnt. 
To the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
I advise you never to put oil sprays of any 
kind on your young trees, but use a good 
reliable spray. 

Lime-sulphur is a good spray for young 
trees. ; 

I should like to have other readers of 











sprays.—Harold Cook, Vt. 

C. A. Green’s Reply:—I have frequent- 
ly eautioned readers of Green’s Fruit 
| Grower about using oily or greasy paints 
|or sprays on the trunks and branches of 
trees. I advise them not to use tar, axle 
| grease or other similar substances, for 
you do not know exactly what even paints 
are composed of, much less other forms of 
grease and oils. It is possible that you 
used an excessive amount of oil and that 
if you had applied the oil only once pos- 
sibly the trees would not have been in- 
jured, but I regard all forms of oil and 
grease dangerous, and yet in rare circum- 
stances. I have used crude petroleum for 
the trunks of pear trees without injury. 
I would not, however, advise others to 
use even crude petroleum. There are 
certain seasons of the year when these 
oils or greases may be applied with safe- 
ty, whereas at other seasons they would 
kill the trees, hence the difficulty and 
danger of applying anything of that kind. 
Lime-sulphur wash or spray is undoubt- 
edly the safest remedy for San Jose scale. 








aca 
Lye for Scale. 

C. A. Green:—We would like your 
opinion about using concentrated lye for 
San Jose scale. We have heard it is bet- 
ter than lime-sulphur.—H. A. Saunders, 
Ark. 
| Reply: I have no experience with the 
|use of concentrated lye as a remedy for 

San Jose scale. The usual remedy is 
| lime-sulphur solution. The winter months 
or the season when there are no leaves 

on the tree is the proper time for fighting 
/San Jose scale. There is not the least 
| difficulty in destroying the scale if proper 
measures are taken at this season of the 
year. 








a 

Grapes.—How far apart would you 
plant grape vines? and what-to height 
|should you let them grow?—Robert S. 
Gackenbach, Pa. 

Reply: In vineyards grape vines are 
| planted 9 feet apart in the row with the 
rows 8 to 10 feet apart. The distance be- 
|tween the vines should be varied accord- 
|ing to the vigor of growth of the variety. 
| Notice that the slow grower like Dela- 
| ware will not spread over as much surface 
|as a rapid grower like Concord or Nia- 
igara. If you have limited space in your 
garden and desire to plant a row of grape 
vines they can be planted 4 feet, 6 feet, 
8 feet or 9 feet apart in the row and bear 
| fruit profusely. A grape trellis is usually 
'not higher than 5 to 6 feet, but in your 
| home garden or when trained up the side 
| of your house or over your house, a grape 
| vine may be allowed to grow as high as it 
| will. On my dwelling house a grape vine 
| bears a large portion of its fruit as high as 
|the second story roof. 

No once can so easily improve the ap- 
pearance of a home as by planting grape 
vines over arbors, thus creating a wel- 
come shade and making a playground for 
the children, or by p pray | the grape 
vines close to the sides of the house, barns 
and other buildings where they can be 
trained over the side of the building. 
Grape vines thus plantéd are not only 


your paper give their experience with oil * 


objects of beauty, but the planting would 

be made principally for the delicious fruit 

that could be secured. A row of grape 

vines across the kitchen garden will be 

attractive and desirable. 

Oo 
Lice on Plants. 

Lice on Plants.—Mrs. L. F. Guile asks 
for a remedy for lice on house plants. 
Reply: The usual remedy for the green- 
ish lice that sometimes infest carnations 
and other house plants is kerosene emul- 
sion sprayed on the underside of the 
leaves. No poison spray will destroy 
these lice. 








—_—_—_ Oo 
Remedy for Aphis. 

Mr. Green:—I can get more knowledge 
out of your paper than any paper I ever 
read. I would like to know what is 
wrong with my two young apple trees two 
years old. One has little white insects 
on it that when close together they look 
like white spots all over the tree. The 
other is just covered with small green 
lice. This tree last summer was covered 
with ants. Could you give me a cure for 
these trees? A. P., Ohio. 





Reply: The white insects are undoubt- 
edly woolly aphis, the remedy for which 
I think is kerosene emulsion. We are 
not troubled with this insect here. The 
small green lice are probably the aphids 
or plant lice. Kerosene emulsion is also 
recommended for the aphids. The ants 
feed upon a sweet substance exuded by 
the plant lice. 





0 
Spraying Without a Reason. 

C. A. Green:—I have about 200 young 
apple trees and about the same number 
of peach trees, some of them set but 
three years and some two years. I would 
like to begin spraying them in the spring. 
Will you kindly advise me what size and 
style spraying outfit I will need.—C. H. 
Lawrence, N. J, 








Reply: The important question for 
me to ask is what object you have in 
spraying your apple and peach trees. 
I ask this question because many readers 
of Green’s Fruit Grower seem to think 
that they must spray their trees whether 
there is any reason for it or not. I con- 
sider this a mistake. There is always 
some risk in spraying trees. There is 
always a possibility of the leaves being 
more or less affected by the spray. If 
the trees are not bearing fruit and are not 
seriously attacked by insects, I would 
not spray them at all. 

We spray our apple trees in the spring 
to ward off the curculio, but if the trees 
have not blossomed and do not promise 
a crop of fruit I would not spray for cur- 
culio. But curculio do not attack peach 
trees at Green’s Fruit Farm and we would 
not spray peach trees unless we had some 
good reason for spraying. If we are 
troubled with curled leaf in the peach, 
we spray the trees before they leave out, 
but this may not be necessary every year. 
Let not the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower get the idea that they must spray 
their fruit trees whether anything is going 
wrong with them or not. 

We advise the use of the O. K. spray 
pump, which can be attached to an ordi- 
nary barrel. 





Oo—-—_, 


In Which Direction Should Rows of 
Grape Vines be Planted? 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—TI am a subscriber 
to the Fruit Grower. When setting out 
grape vines, should they be in lines run- 
ning north and south or east and west? 
Is there any special advantage gained by 
having them run in either one of these 
directions?—Hgnry Bond, Vt. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: I do not consider 
it of vital importance whether the rows 
of grapes run north and south or east 
and west. In some of the largest vine- 
yards in this country the rows of grape- 
vines run north and south. When thus 
planted the sun’s rays are more equally 
divided over the vineyard and the soil than 
when the rows run east and west, but the 
question of greatest importance in planting 
a vineyard is to make the rows conform 
to the lay of the land rather than to the 
question of how the sunshine may best 
fall upon the vines and the soil. 

If the vineyard is planted on a side hill 
the rows must be planted so that the rains 
will not wash away and waste the soil, 
and in such locations the rows may be 
winding around the side hill and not 
straight, and you should not trouble 
yourself as to whether the rows run east, 
west, north or south. Conform the rows 
to the lay of the land. In planting a new 
side hill orchard at Green’s Fruit Farm, 
I will plant the rews in circular form 
(not straight rows) in order to conform 
with the circular line of the hillside. 
This will prevent washing out of the soil. 
0 

Inquisitive old gent—‘‘And what are 
you digging for, my good man?”’ Knight 
of the pick—‘‘Money.’”’ I, O. G.—“‘You 
don’t say! And when do you expect to 
find it?’ K. of P.—‘Saturday night.”’”— 
Judge. ake th eg > 
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Another Visit to Dreamland Farms 


Fields of 10 to 20 Acres Planted to Black Raspberries 


By C. A 


How natural it is for a man born and 
brought up on the farm, who has great 
love and admiration for the beauty and 
usefulness of small fruits and orchards,to 
dream of past achievements on the old 
homestead farm where he spent so many 
happy days. 

On this homestead farm was a field of 
90 acres lying up high and dry, from 
which a view could be secured seven 
miles away. Inmy dreams I have planted 
this field over and over again to the black 
raspberry. Another field to the westward 
also high rolling land, I have planted in 
my dreams to the apple, peach and pear. 

Near the dwelling house to the west- 
ward was an undulating field of ten acres, 
at one point of which stood a sugar loaf 
hill. I planted this ten acres to black- 
cap raspberries. Great was my delight 
in seeing the young plants push forward 
vigorously, sending up strong canes that 
were in the future to be loaded down with 
beautiful berries. I felicitated myself 
upon my success in securing such a good 
stand for plants, for it is not easy to set 
out ten acres to such delicate plants as 
those of the black raspberry. As I drove 
up and down the highway bordering this 
lot, I never ceased admiring the beauty 
of the long straight undulating rows; now 
rising Over an elevation and then declin- 
ing into the valley, and so on to the ex- 
treme end, the rows seeming to be nearly 
a quarter of a mile long. 

Who is there who has grown the black- 
cap raspberry who has not been filled with 
enthusiasm over the great beauty of the 
plants when the berries were bright red, 
as they become before turning black. At 
such times it would seem there was a blaze 
of fire all along each side of the rows 
where the red berries were so densely 
clustered. 

How carefully those ten acres , were 
cultivated, how often I tramped up and 
down the length of the field, holding the 
cultivator and directing it so that its 
blades would loosen up the earth close to 
the plants as possible without disturbing 
any of the roots which lie so near the 
surface. How carefully they were hoed 
and the stout weeds pulled that en- 
croached upon the roots of the plants so 
closely they could not be removed with 
a hoe. And what a broad expanse was 
there over this large field. Who is there 
among my readers who has seen a ten 
acre field of blackeap raspberries? Gen- 
erally an acre, or at most, three or four 
acres, of raspberries is considered a large 
plantation, but here were ten acres glist- 
ening in the warm sunshine of June and 
July, giving great, promise of an abund- 
ant yield. . 

This homestead farm is located twelve 
miles distant from Green’s Fruit Farms. 
One day I woke up at Green’s Fruit Farm 
conscious that immediate steps must be 
taken to harvest the raspberry crop from 
the ten acre field at the homestead farm 
twelve miles away. How were we going 
to get pickers for such a big job? The 
blackeap raspberry may be delayed some- 
what in picking further than the straw- 
berry or the red raspberry, but still the 
entire crop must be gathered within a 
week or ten days. It seemed as though 
I had not given the question of picking 
sufficient attention. Indeed this is some- 
thing that many large orchard planters 
and planters of large berry fields often do 
not see in advance. I remarked to a 
friend who had planted 150 acres to apri- 
cots and peaches, ‘‘How in the world are 
you going to get pickers for this vast 
acreage?’’ But where there’s a will, there’s 
& way, and where there is money to be 
earned you can usually get some one to 
take yourmoney. The usual method with 
such a large plantation is to go to a neigh- 
oring city and engage newly arrived emi- 
grants through an agency, employing ‘a 
man who can speak the language of these 
emigrants, thus getting whole train loads 
of people to come on to your place and 
occupy rough shanties during the time the 
‘rop is to be gathered. 

Suddenly brought up against the ques- 
tion of harvesting this ten acres of black- 
¢ap raspberries, it occurred to me that I 
Would employ big automobile carryalls. 
On the way from Green’s Fruit Farms to 
the cld homestead there are numerous 
populous villages and it seemed to me that 
at each of these villages we could pick up 
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a large number of berry pickers and con- 
vey them by automobile quickly to the 
big berry field. 

And then it seemed as though I had not 
given sufficient attention to the marketing 
of this big crop of berries. Just think of it. 
How many bushels will ten acres produce? 
Shall we estimate the crop at 100 bushels 
per acre? If so, we shall have 1,000 

ushels of berries. Who is there that will 
buy and consume a thousand bushels of 
this delicious fruit in addition to all that 
is grown by all growers in every direction 
around the popular city of Rochester, N. 
Y.? Now I realized that I had not given 
this subject of marketing sufficient atten- 
tion, nor do many others who plant large 





to be sure that they have suppliesin which plants forming in the center of the rows 
to store their fruit or market it and that Do not let the fields become matted, but 
they may have pickers in abundance, maintain an open center between each row 
whose nimble fingers will be in demand The most practical and best method is the 
as the fruit ripens. matted row, and it is the most natural 
growth for the strawberry. I am sure that 
better results are obtained by growing in 
matted rows than under any other method. 
The strawberry can be bred up and greatly 
improved by careful and proper selection 
of plants. 





O--— 
Intensive Strawberry Growing. 
By W. W. Thomas. 

I believe in the strawberry. I believe 
in it as a commercial proposition, says the 
Gleaner. For quick returns and good re- 
turns, I know of nothing that is surer or 
better. It is not only a good crop for the 
grower but for the entire community; it By E. L. Keasey. 
is a profitable crop and aninteresting one, Small fruits can be grown on almost any 
and the closer you study, the closer you soil if the drainage is good, and no farmer 
observe the growth, habits and develop- can afford to be without at least a straw- 
ment of the plant and fruit the more berry bed, a plot of raspberries and black 
fascinated and interested you become. berries as well as some currants and goose- 

We are drifting rapidly towards inten- berries, says The Gleaner. From a com- 
sive strawberry growing; more and better mercial standpoint, for the new beginner 
berries and more money per acre is wanted. there is no crop that will roll back the 
It is not necessary to sacrifice quantity corners of a mortgage quicker than will 
for quality but produce both quantity and the strawberry bed if enough be planted so 

_ ; that the whole family and the neighbors 
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Small Fruits, Care and Profits. 






























PLUM FARMER RASPBERRY. 





berry fields and large orchards. But re- 
member that I have had many years ex- 
perience in harvesting and marketing 
fruit and in all this time I have never scen 
the day when I could not market all the 
fruits grown at Green’s Fruit Farm at a 
fairly profitable price. 

As I sat there thinking and making plans 
about marketing these raspberries, it 
occurred to me that I would have my own 
private automobile in which I could run 
over to the homestead farm in thirty 
minutes, therefore there would be no 
difficulty in coming and going, but there 
were the berry boxes and the berry crates. 
How surprising that I should have ne- 
glected to get a large supply long in ad- 
vance of the date needed, as is my usual 
practice. Surely there must be hustling 
and a quick dispatching of orders to get 
the saplond or more of berry boxes and 
crates in order to handle this vast amount 
of fruit. 

I am sorry to be compelled to relate that 
this maeielens crop of blackcap raspber- 
ries was never harvested. The berries 
were never gathered, neither were they 
neglected and allowed to fall back into 
the earth from which they came, for it 
was alladream. But possibly those who 
are about to plant large fields to small 
fruits or hundreds of acres to large or- 
chards will be led by this dream to make 
plans carefully, looking a long way ahead 


quality, and you will then begin to solve 
the problem of intensive culture. The 
things most essential for the accomplish- 
ment of this are proper fertilization, 
thorough cultivation and well-bred plants. 

There are many kinds and methods in 
which fertilizing may be done. I would 
advise sowing stock peas on the land the 
previous year, and ploughing under when 
peas are about matured. This will give 
to the soil the usually much needed humus. 
After the land is broken a heavy applica- 
tion of well-rotted stable manure should 
be thoroughly mixed with the soil. This 
will all be done in September or October, 
and after thoroughly rolling and dragging 
the land would leave it in this condition 
until spring. I would not advise rebreak- 
ing the land in the spring, but would plant 
just as early as you can get on the land 
after danger of severe winter weather is 
over. I prefer to plant very early and in 
firm soil; would prefer early planting to 
any reworking you could give the land, 
and would plant long before the land was 
dry enough to rework. 

Commence cultivation as soon as the 
ground is dry enough and let it be thoro- 
ugh, once every week during the summer 
and hoe as often. As the row begins to 
widen you should each time narrow down 
the cultivated space between the rows, 
and after the row has attained the proper 
width continue to cultivate to prevent 


families can be employed, especially in 
picking time. Fit the ground early in 
April the same as for corn. Mark one way 
as for corn; then set the plants about 16 
inches apart and cultivate as for corn, and 
hoe all the time as weeds in strawberries 
are like what Sherman said war was. It 
takes about 7,000 plants per acre when set 
as directed, Cultivate well until late in 
the season. Profits range from $150.00 to 
$400.00 per acre. 

There is growing market for gooseberries 
and a bright future for all that, will be 
raised. This fruit does best On a good 
sandy loam. They should be set 6x6 feet, 
thus requiring 1210 plants per acre. The 
first season potatoes, bean or any low grow- 
ing crop may be planted between rows thus 
making them 3x3, give thorough but shal- 
low cultivation. As to varieties, the Down- 
ing gives best satisfaction. Buy only 
extra good 1 year old plants, Profits are 
fully as good and often better than straw- 
berries. They should bear some fruit the 
second year from planting. Blackberries 
are very profitable if rust does not attack 
the canes, for which there seems to be no 
cure. Set the plants 4x6 and give deep 
culture. We prefer the Kittatinny as they 
seem more hardy than others, 

Red raspberries the same as above and 
cultivate deep also. 

Black caps should be set 6x6 which will 
require 1210 plants per acre. Our choice 
of varieties are the Kansas, Gregg and 
Cumberland. - These plants must have 
shallow culture as their roots are all near 
thesurface. I have seen many fine planta- 
tions almost ruined by deep culture. 
Beware. The crop is very profitable when 
picked on time and neatly marketed, one 
grower informing me that he cleared $370 
from an acre. 

Small fruit growing is peculiarly adapted 
to those having large families; in fact it 
is about the only business of which I know 
where children can be kept at a profit. 
These crops, not including the babies have + 
lifted more mortgages from small farms in 
Michigan than possibly any other branch 
of farming. Small fruits well planted in 
perfectly straight rows and kept well 
cultivated make a most pleasing picture 
as well as a very profitable one. 








O 
Peaches on Site of Old Orchard. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I would like to know 
if you can tell me what to do for my peach 
trees. Some 15 years ago I set out an 
orchard and it did well and bore fruit 
for the most part every year, but it weak- 
ened by old age and last winter the cold 
killed it. 

I wish very much to grow another or- 
chard on the same ground. Last spring 
I pulled out the old stumps and reset, 
taking care to make the trees come in a 
new place—but they did not do well. 
Nearly one half of them died, only a few 
of them making even a medium growth. 
I think that the land is exhausted of the 
particular food that the peach requires. 
Now what can I do to renovate the 
land?—John S. Sill, Ohio. 





Reply: While I do not advise planting 
new peach orchards on the land where an 
old peach orchard has recently been re- 
moved, I have never heard of such an 
experience as yours. Last winter was a 
very severe winter. Many trees were 
injured last winter, especially peach trees. 
I think the injury to your, trees did not 
occur from the fact that they were planted 
on the site of af old orchard. The ro- 
tation of crops in fruit growing appears 
to be as necessary as the rotation of farm 
crops. . 
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Answers to Inquiries. 





Abundance Plum Inquiry. 
Green’s Fruit Grower: — I am very 
anxious to know what to do to make my 
Abundance plum bear—never had more 
than two quarts on it.—M. C. Williams. 





Reply: Since the Abundance plum 
bears at a very early age and bears abun- 
dantly, possibly you have not the true 
Abundance. But if a tree is growing very 
fast it is not likely to bear much fruit 
until it reaches considerable age. 

Liv ae 

Nitrate of Soda for Strawberries. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: — Please 
tell me through the Fruit Grower the 
amount of nitrate of soda per acre for 
strawberries.—A. F. Dressel, Michihan. 





Reply: 200 lbs. per acre would be con- 
sidered a light dressing of nitrate of soda. 
Where the soil is sandy and poor, 500 Ibs. 
per acre might be applied to advantage, 
but even 50 to 100 lbs. would be helpful 
to strawberries. Be careful not to apply 
when the leaves are wet. If possible I 
should try to prevent the nitrate from 
coming in contact with any leaves, es- 
pecially in the growing season. 
| iam ciaainiaed 

Unfruitful Cherry Trees. 

Mrs. N. V. B. of Oswego County, N. Y., 
says that her cherry trees blossom freely 
but do not set fruit and asks for advice. 

Reply: It is seldom that cherry trees 
blossom without bearing fruit, but I know 
of one such instance where the trees of 
the Governor Wood white cherry planted 
on cold, wettish ground blossomed but 
did not bear fruit for several years. But 
later when the trees matured and reached 
considerable size they bore fruit abund- 
antly. It is impossible to give a reason 
for the unfruitfulness of young trees under 
certain conditions, but it has been no- 
ticed widely that trees which are growing 
rapidly are not inclined to bear fruiu so 
freely as trees that are growing slowly. 
As a precautionary measure I advise that 
you plant a tree or two of other varieties 
of cherries near your cherry trees. 
o——— 


Severe Winter for Trees. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: — My 
truit trees are in trouble and I shall ap- 
preciate your help in restoring them to 
health. Three years ago I planted fruit 
trees and last spring I noticed that ten 
of the peach trees looked sickly, having 
2a gummy substance on the trunk and at 
different joints. I thought it might be 
because of the severe winter and that they 
would get better, but instead they got 
worse. They grew a little last summer, 
but now the gum is oozing from nearly 
every joint on the trees and from the 
trunk. From your articles in the Fruit 
Grower I am inclined to think they are 
afflicted with borers, but I should like to 
hear from you. Do you think best to 
replace them with healthy stock?—W. G. 
Stueve, Ohio. 








Reply: Your trees were evidently in- 
jured by the severe weather last winter. 
I have never seen injury by white grub in 
the branches of the trees or in any other 
place excepton the collar or in the roots. 
If the trees do not recover full vigor this 
summer I should dig them all out and re- 
plant. In some respects last winter was 
the worst I have known for many years. 

ea a ee 

The Best Strawberry for Shipping. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am 
about to set out an acre of strawberry 
plants for market purposes. I used to 
raise the Wilson’s Albany and the Cres- 
cent Seedling, and have always considered 
the Wilson the best shipping berry. The 
Crescent was an enormous yielder but 
rather soft for shipping, and towards the 
close of the season the berries were very 
small. I wish readers of the Fruit Grow- 
er would tell me which strawberry is the 
best shipping berry for the state of “Maine. 
We do not get as much snow here as in 
the interior and snow is a great help to 
the strawberry. 

Years ago I grew the Sharpless, Miner’s 
Prolific, Glendale, Bubach, Capt. Jack 
and others. While the plant dealer ad- 
vertises many kinds, he does not tell his 
prospective customers which variety 
will pay the best, that is which produces 
the biggest crops. The most abundant 
bearer may not be the best flavored berry, 
but it is what we all want to raise for 
market. In some sections I hear the 
Corsican is the biggest yielder, in others 
the Haviland or Glen Mary. Will readers 
tell the Fruit Grower which variety has 
been most successful with them? Are 
any of you growing the Wilson’s Albany? 
This is a large, firm, hardy berry of dark 
crimson color, and the best shipping berry 
I ever saw. Where can I obtain some 
plants of the genuine Wilson’s Albany? 
Also tell me of the best and latest book on 
the culture of the strawberry.—Adelbert 
J. Tolman, Maine. 





Reply: Yes. by all means let the read- 
ers of Green’s Fruit Grower write me, 
telling of the varieties of strawberries 
which yield them the best profit in the 
market, and I wilf publish these reports. 
Do not make your letters too long. 

Wilson and Crescent Seedling are old 
varieties that have been abandoned. I 
do not think you can secure plants of 
those varieties at reasonable prices. The 
same is true of Sharpless, Miner’s Pro- 
lific, Glendale, Bubach, Capt. Jack and 
others 

At Fruit Farm we have found 
that Sweetheart, Corsican, Glen Mary, 
Brandywine, Senator Dunlap and Jessie 
are the most profitable varieties. One 
peculiarity of strawberries is that certain 
varieties will do well in certain localities 
and on certain soils, but will not do nearly 
so well in other localities on different 
soils, therefore it pays the strawberry 
grower to test several varieties in a small 
way on his place before planting largely. 

i 0 
A Fruit Grower of the United States 
Navy. 

_ Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—Enclosed 
is a photograph of the good ship Neptune, 
which your subscriber commands. She 
has on board something over 15,000 tons 
of coal for the battleships now at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, which destination I expect 
to be sailing for within a few days. 

It may interest you to hear that of the 
several hundreds of trees purchased in 
1911 and planted on my farm in New 
Hampshire in May of that year, only two 
failed to grow. It is true that extra at- 
tention was given to the planting, but 
sailors are noted for doing things well 
that are worth doing at all.—C. O. Tilton, 
Capt. U. 8. S. Neptune. 





sults may prove very acceptable.—H. C. 
Herbert, N. J. 


Note by C. A. Green: Not one reader 
in hundreds will succeed in growing cut- 
tings from rose bushes. There are few 
nurserymen who can succeed with such 
cuttings. But almost anybody can suc- 
ceed by layering branches of roses. The 
layering should be done in early spring, 
the earlier the better. A branch should 
be cut, the slit to be at least-an inch long, 
almost severing the branch but not en- 
tirely severing it. Then where the cut in 
the branch is made the branch should be 
buried 3 or 4 inches deep, leaving the ends 
of the branch out of the soil. Such lay- 
ers as this if the wood is fresh and new 
take root readily. 











0 
Management of a Neglected Orchard. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: — I have 
several hundred trees of my own and have 
charge of a 20-acre peach orchard for a 
resident of Cleveland. I would like to 
make some inquiries concerning the man- 
agement of this orchard. 

Two years ago the owner of the peach 
orchard had 10 acres plowed from sod 
and set to peaches while the ground was 


wet. Later he tried to cultivate it but 
the clods were so hard he gave it up. By 
August weeds had taken possession. It 


was afterwards plowed and in some cases 
the clods moved entire trees. Late in 
the fall I took charge of it after the grass- 
hoppers had eaten the leaves and in some 
cases the bark from the trees. I har- 
rowed and hilled up. In the spring, as 
they had had little trimming, I cut them 
back severely. I also plowed 10 acres 
more and set to peaches and raised a crop 
of corn. We were advised not to bud 
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U. S. S. Neptune, Commanded by Capt. C. 0. 


Tobacco Stems as Manure.—In reply 
to V. L. Helms I will say that I have had 
no experience with tobacco stems as a 
fertilizer. I have spread them under the 
rose bushes to keep away insects and I 
found no injury in thus using them. I 
assume that there would be no risk in 
using the tobacco stems as you suggest 
and that you could use them with profit 
at the price you can buy them, which is 
$2.50 per ton at the factory or $3.50 deli- 
vered at your fruit farm, for fertilizing 
the soil in which peach trees are growing. 
0 

Tree Surgery. 

Chas. A. Green:—I have a number of 
large apple trees that have very large 
cavities in which water stands. I am told 
these must be thoroughly scraped on the 
inside and then cemented over the open- 
ing. Do I fill the cavity with anything 
say sand? After scraping do you apply 
the cement immediately or must it be 
allowed to dry out on the inside?—Alex- 
ander C. Bayliss, Conn. 











Reply: It is better to allow the cavity 
to dry out before filling with cement. 
The cavity should be filled entirely with 
cement after cleaning it out well. I do 
not consider it absolutely necessary that 
the cavity should dry out before applying 
the cement. The cement should be com- 
posed of three parts sharp sand to one part 
of Portland cement applied immediately 
after being thoroughly mixed 

pete 
Rose Bushes from Cuttings or by 
Layering. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: — I no- 
tice in your January number, advice to 
‘‘amateurs’’ on getting slips. I will tell 
you my experience. 

I took about 50 cuttings about 2 to 3 
inches long in the fall from three different 
monthly roses. 

I dug a hole about 2 feet square and 
about 18 inches deep, put 6 inches of man- 
ure, 2 inches of dirt and stuck cuttings in 
below second bud. Put a frame round 
it, with glass on top. During the winter 
it was either full of water or ice. About 
half of them rooted, and they were the 
first ones to leave out in the spring. If 
your readers have not tried this, the ex- 
periment won’t cost much, and the re-. 











Tilton, a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower. 


last year, which I believe was a mistake 
as a neighbor budded his seedlings and 
they have a good start. Would it be ad- 
visable to graft these seedlings soon, or 
to leave them:alone until they can be bud- 
ded next summer? 

The owner does not wish to have a field 
crop taken off this season and advises 
sowing clover and turning it under, which 
does not seem to me -advisable. How 
would you manage the orchard this sea- 
son? What crop should be used as a soil 
renovator? A neighbor uses soy beans. 
Cow peas have not been tried here. Tur- 
nip and rape are used.—Frank E. King, 
Ohio. 


Reply: I have.never: known anyone to 
succeed in grafting peach trees,therefore 
I do not advise grafting. I do not advise 
planting seedlings and budding them later 
as peach trees already budded can be 
bought at alow price. I would not plant 
a peach orchard without expecting and 
planning to give it careful cultivation 
each year. The first year or two a strip 
4 or 5 feet on either side of the row of 
peaches will be enough, but I should pre- 
fer to have the entire field cultivated. 
The plowing under of any green crop‘will 
be helpful, especially soy beans. Roch- 
ester is too far north for cow peas. Tur- 
nips and rape are all right. 

Sipe ast 

Potgrown Pecans.—Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower:—Kindly give me some in- 
formation about pecans. I have 25 Bos- 
ton and Neppedepis Whitman’s pecans. 
I put them in six inch pots and watered 
them often but they are dying. Please 
let me know how to care for them.—Col. 
E. V. Lee, Minn. 





Reply: It is difficult for the novice to 
succeed in potting any tree or plant. 
The temperature of the dwelling house is 
too dry and hot, and too much or too little 
water is given. I can think of nothing 
else but to take the trees out of the house 
and plant them outdoors. 

o——— 
Old and New Blackberry Canes. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I have never been a 
farmer but I have recently bought a six- 
acre farm on which are 40 apple trees: 
Baldwin, Spy, and others of which I do 








not know the names. I intend to be a 
successful farmer. I understand some- 
thing of fruit culture, poultry raising and 
horticulture, and I have just raised a 
pedigreed pig of which I am very proud. 

I would like advice about blackberry 
bushes. How can I tell old canes from 
new? Should they be cut level with the 
ground? Shall I use a pruning knife, or 
what tool do you recommend? 

I want to plant a good deal of fruit, 
and wish you would tell me the kinds that 
are best adapted to Vermont, also the 
ones that are marketable.—Mrs. V. Ma- 
dore, Vermont. 





Reply: All canes on the blackberry 
plants at this time are new canes except 
the canes that bore fruit last year and 
which are now dead. These old dead 
canes should be removed leaving all oth- 
ers. Notice that the new canes of this 
year on the blackberry’ and red and black 
raspberry will bear the crop of fruit next 
year and will then perish, leaving alive 
at the beginning of winter only the new 
growth of the coming season. 

Generally speaking, you need hardy 
varieties for Vernont, such as Snyder 
blackberry, Kansas black raspberry and 
Herbert red raspberry. 

0 
High H2ads on Cherry. 

C. A. Green, Esq:—I have some fine 
cherry trees planted one year ago, and 
they were headed too high in the nursery 
row. Will it do so cut down to a stump 
18 inches high ard expect a new head to 
form, or what shall I do to get low-down 
cherry trees? Have some fine old trees 
now over 50 feet high and very hard to 
pick.—T. J. Lea, Md. 

Reply: It would not be safe to cut off 
the tops as you suggest, as the cherry and 
plum will not bear being cut back as will 
the apple and pear. I advise that you 
cut out such shoots as point skyward 
and leave those that tend to spread out 
horizontally. 











ee 
Delicious Apple. 

Dear Sir:—Can you give me—and your 
readers— any information concerning an 
Oregon apple which is freely offered in 
our best fancy fruit shops under the name 
of ‘Delicious?’’—J. E. B., Conn. 

Reply: The Delicious is a bright red- 
dish apple, somewhat elongated in shape, 
of good size and of excellent quality. 
It is a handsome apple, attractive in color 
and size. We have not yet fruited it at 
Green’s Fruit Farm. It is reported to 
be successful in the Hood river and other 
similar fruit growing districts of the west 
and middle west. 

—_———_0--—- 

Sooty Appearance of Apple Trees. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Kindly tell me 
what causes some of my apple trees to 
have a black sooty appearance? The 
trees were planted six years ago and have 
done splendidly, but I am alarmed at 
their present condition. The entire tree 
and fruit has this sooty appearance, and 
I suspect it is caused by some kind of lice. 
Can you give me a remedy?--Louis G. 
Roberts, N. H. 

Reply: Send twigs of the trees black- 
ened as you report to your experiment 
station at Durham. I have had no ex- 
perience with anything of that kind. 
When trees are attacked with San Jose 
scale they look as though covered with a 
grayish sand. 





0 
Will Small Fruit Pay? 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Can I make a six- 
acre farm pay me by setting out fruit? 
I have four acres that are fine for small 
fruit and I had some splendid corn the 
past season. I would like your advice as 
to whether I had better sell this farm and 
buy a larger one. I like to work in small 
fruits and garden truck as I was brought 
up in a market garden. I am now a but- 
cher but I want torunafarm. This land 
is good set out as follows: 1 acre of red 
raspberries, 3 acre of black raspberries, 
1 acre of blackberries, 1 acre of straw- 
berries, 14 acre of currants, 44 acre of 
gooseberries, 14 acre of rhubarb, 14 acre 
for garden. 

The rest for hay and poultry. Can I 
set out pears, cherries, quinces, etc., 
among the berry verte AP) H. Samuel- 
son, N. J. 

Reply: There is scarcely any limit to 
the ingenuity that can be displayed when 

lanting the four acres you speak of to 

oth large and small fruits, but I would 
not advise mixing up the small fruits with 
the tree fruits except in the case of straw- 
berries, which can be planted any place 
where the-horse can get through wit 
cultivator. You can plant fruit trees on 
the borders on evéry side close to the 
fence, but you will have to be careful to 
protect against mice by banking up 
around each tree every fall and removing 
the earth each spring. You can plant 
a row or two of trees through the central 
part of the tract. It is for you to decide 
whether you will sell your four acres and 
buy a larger tract. Yes, it will pay if 
rightly managed, with good soil; near-by 
markets and good management. 
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Woolly Aphis. 

Chas. A. Green:—I have a young or- 
chard of five hundred trees of about eight 
or ten years’ planting that is, I believe, 
seriously affected with Woolly Aphis. 
At least on examination of the roots of 
the trees that seem to be affected I find 
a knotty condition, and also find small 
proods of this insect on the limbs and 
branches of the trees, and I would like to 
have the benefit of your advice and ex- 
periments as well as the most advanced 
and up-to-date method of treating this 
pest, with a view of eradicating it. 

{ would be very glad to receive a per- 
sonal communication in reference to this 
as well as a treatise of the subject through 
the columns of your journal.—J. L. 


Butt, Pa. 
Reply: I have not been seriously 
troubled with woolly aphis. The usual 


remedy is kerosene emulsion applied as a 
spray. I advise you to seek the advice 
of your experiment station at State Col- 
lege, Pa. There is very little woolly 
aphis trouble in this part of New York 
state. 








0 
High-Grade Apples. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have your 

letter of the 16th and thank you for the 


trouble with this apple is that it is a shy 
bearer in our locality and it requires so 
long to come into bearing.—W. D. D.,N.Y. 

Reply: Where there is a market for 
apples of superior quality there is ‘no 
question but that varieties like McIn- 
tosh, Banana, Spitzenberg, etc., will be 
more profitable than Baldwin and Green- 
ing put up in barrels as ordinarily sold, 
but there must be enough appreciation 
of the quality of superior eating apples 
to warrant the growing and asking a 
higher price for them than for the more 
common varieties. It must be in the 
years to come that the quality of apples 
will be more largely considered. At pre- 
sent the public is not well informed in 
regard to the quality of different varie- 
ties, thus they buy fruit for its appear- 
ance rather than for its quality. 


Northern Spy has a tender skin and will 
not endure shipment as well as Baldwin. 
It is a handsome apple and of good qual- 
ity. Jonathan does not succeed at 
Green’s Fruit Farm, the apples being 
small. Not knowing the character of 
your soil, I cannot say what varieties 
will succeed with you, but the Banana 
McIntosh, Lyman’s Pound Sweet, a splen- 
did large handsome apple, Blenheim, seem 
to do well over the country at large. 


tile and receive the highest possible cul- 
tivation, and the land must be prepared 
with the greatest care before the planting 
is done. There are few who make much 
money in the nursery business. 

If you, or physicians, merchants, bank- 
ers or clergymen, will remember that there 
is as much to learn in order to become a 
successful nurseryman, or in order to 
become a successful farmer, as is necessary 
for a clergyman to learn or a banker or a 
physician about their callings, this will 
be helpful to you in starting in any new 
business connected with the farm. 

0 
Dynamiting. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: — I have 
been using dynamite in an experimental 
way for planting apple, peach and pear 
trees. I used 25% dynamite, 1-3 stick 
to a hole punched with a bar 24 to 30 inch- 
es deep, with the following results: 

Orchard 24% acres, apple and peach for 
filler, new ground not plowed, mulched 
with manure. Trees made a fine growth 
until August. Then many of the peach 
trees began to get yellow, some died, and 
a few of the apples looked sickly. 

Orchard of 300 pear trees planted 20 
x 20 feet. Dynamited the same as for 
first orchard. A rather wet clay-loam 


formation concerning agriculture as a 
life work. You are in a position to give 
real information and an unprejudiced 
view on the opportunities in store for a 
graduate of an agricultural school of high 
standing. 

What in your opinion is the most profit- 
able line in this work now? Which branch 
would you say is the most likely to de- 
— most rapidiy? Do you think there 
are bigger chances as a government em- 
ploye or as a farmer proper? Please ans- 
wer these questions from an unprejudiced 
viewpoint, as it will mean ator » to me.— 
A. C. Moysey, Ohio. 











Reply: My opinion is that there are 
great opportunities for a graduate of an 
agricultural school of high standing who 
desires to make agriculture a life work, 
providing the graduate has the proper 
qualifications. 

Dr. L. H. Bailey is a graduate of an 
agricultural school in Michigan. He has 
been a success and is recognized as an 
authority. He would be a logical candi- 
date for almost any position in the gift 
of the Government relating to agricul- 
tural or horticultural affairs. But there 
are thousands of graduates who lack 
Prof. Bailey’s ability or who have various 
grades of ability. I might generally 
























































Photograph of a raspberry bush of the Columbian or Shaffer type. The amount of fruit that a single bush like this will produce is surprising. The bush 


itself is an ornament. 





information contained therein regarding 
the ‘‘Delicious” and other apples and note 
your statement that high-grade apples 
do not yield as much fruit as the Bald- 
win. This doubtless is so, but there are 
other considerations which bear upon the 
selection of apples for a commercial or- 
chard. I am developing a private trade 
in Buffalo and wish to plant fancy apples 
which will appeal to people for their fine 
flavor and which are adapted to dessert 
use rather than cooking, although fruit 
which would combine both of these quali- 
ties would be very desirable. This year, 
I have packed Baldwins, Spy and Wagner 
in the standard Oregon box and have 
found a ready sale for them. If the Bald- 
wins had been Spitzenberg or some other 
apple that is better to eat than the Bald- 
win, they would have sold much more 
teadily and at a higher price. 

I wish to ask your opinion as to the 
more profitable fruit—the Baldwin and 
reening, to be packed in barrels and sold 
a8 this crop usually is, or more fancy ap- 
ples to be marketed in boxes to a private 
trade as far as possible, and after tliat 
where the best price could be obtained. 
On my farm I cannot set more than 25 
acres of orchard. I have received a num- 
er of replies from inquiries which I have 
addressed to growers who have tried the 
Delicious’? and cannot say that I am 
favorably impressed with their experi- 
ence with this variety and do not think 
that I shall try it on any more than an 
experimental scale. I have found that 
the Northern Spy sells well when put up 
in boxes, taking great care to pack noth- 
Ing but sbouiatele sound fruit, but the 


Learning the Nursery Business. 
A subscriber forty years of age, who for 
fourteen years has been a successful den- 
tist, on account of health would like to 
retire to a farm and grow nursery stock, 
apple, peach, pear, etc., and asks for 
advice. 





Reply: You are aware that there is 
much to be learned about dentistry be- 
fore any man can make a success at den- 
tistry, but you, like many other people, 
possibly think that there is much less to 
learn about the nursery business or about 
farming in order to pursue it successfully. 

Here is where you and others are apt to 
make a mistake, for there is as much or 
more to learn in regard to growing nurs- 
ery trees or in regard to far-ning before 
you can be successful than there 1s about 
dentistry or even about the medical pro- 
fession. It is true that I started a nurs- 
sery without much previous experience, 
but remember I started in a small way 
and was successful in getting experienced 
men to assist me. Whether you succeed 
or not in the nursery business will depend 
largely upon your being able to hire a 
man who understands the nursery business 
from the beginning to the end, who will 
take charge of your planting and from 
whom you will learn much. 

You can buy apple seedlings which can 
be planted in the spring and buddedin 
July, or the apple roots can be grafted 
during winter months, then planted early 
in the spring. Most land must be tile 
drained before it is suitable for growing 
nursery trees. It must also be very fer- 


’ 


There are hundreds of thousands of farm homes in this country which should have from 50 to 100 plants of raspberries like these. 





soil. Plowed after planting and sowed 
oats and clover, but cultivated the trees. 
Trees made a fine growth and look healthy. 
The land seemed to drain or dry off as 
quickly as the higher ground. 

Orchard No. 3 consisted of 16 acres of 
apple and peach in clover sod. Planted 
the trees with potatoes between. In 
planting part of these trees I used dyna- 
mite the same as for the other orchards. 
The trees made a fine growth but I can 
see no difference between those planted 
with dynamite and those where I used 
just a shovel. 

Now I would like to know if the dyna- 
mited trees will make a better showing 
in future years than the other trees. If 
not, it is only an extra expense. I should 
like to hear from other readers, as I de- 
sire to plant more trees.—S. M. Burk- 
holder, Ohio. 

Reply: Dynamiting in the orchard is 
something new and is in its experimental 
stage. It would take time to decide fully 
what the benefits of dynamiting are. In 
some soils it will be found marvelously 
helpful. In other soils that are looser 
and with looser sub-soil it may not be 
helpful at all. I have a strip of land 
underlaid with a hardpan that holds the 
water, faking this land wet in a wet 
season. By dynamiting this hardpan in 
occasional spots I shall hope to break up 
the hardpan, Which may be from one to 
three feet thick, and thus allow the water 
to soak away without surface or tile drain- 
age. 





a eee 
Does Agriculture Pay? 
Mr. C. A. Green:—I write you for in- 


claim that their chances of success de- 
pend upon their ability, or upon their 
industry and perseverance. 

The fact is there is no branch of human 
industry in which there are not opportu- 
nities for advancement if judiciously pur- 
sued. I am continually asked if this 
thing, or that thing, or the other thing, 
can be made profitable. My reply is cer- 
tainly. Anything can be made profitable 
if wisely pursued, or if pursued under 
favorable circumstances. As to which 
branch of agriculture is most promising, 
I should hesitate to say. . A safer ques- 
tion would be, in what part of the country 
would your chances of success be most 
favorable. My answer to this question 
would be in the west or middle west. 

Horticulture is a branch of agriculture. 
I would naturally think the chances of 
success would be greater in horticulture 
than in ordinary farming, but I may not 
be right about this. 








) 
Standard Work on Grape and Apple 
Culture. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Will you please 
advise me of some first-class standard 
work on grape culture, also some standard 
work on apples and their culture?—W. N. 

Stone, Va. 





Reply: I know of no up-to-date book 
on grape culture or apple culture. It is 
said of medical books that anyone of 
them ten years’ old is of no account owing 
to the advances continually made in medi- 
cine. The same can be said of books on 
fruit growing. A book published ten years 
ago would not be up-to-date now owing 
to continual changes in methods. This 
is one reason why a horticultural journal 
is more valuable than a book. The week- 
ly or monthly publication must of necess- 
ity be up-to-date, whereas the book is apt 
to be behind the date. C. A. Green’s 
booklet gives much information about 
the grafting, pruning, training and plant- 
ing of the grape, also some advice about 
apple growing. 
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THE KNOW HOW. 


To Feed Children and Get Good 
Results. 

There are more nervous persons made 
so by undigested food lying in the sto- 
mach than the average individual would 
suppose. 

If food remains indigested in the sto- 
mach, it begins to ferment, set up gas 
and a large portion is thus converted into 
poison. 

That’s why imperfectly digested food 
may, and often does, causes irritation of 
the nerves and stupor of the mind—brain 
and nerves are really poisoned. 

‘‘My daughter had complained for some 
time of a distressed feeling in the stomach, 
after eating, which set me thinking that 
her diet was not right,’’ writes an anxious 
and intelligent mother. 

‘She had been fond of cereals, but had 
never tried Grape-Nuts. From reading 
the account of this predigested food, it 
seemed reasonable to try Grape-Nuts for 
her case. 

“The results were really wonderful. 
The little brain that seemed at times 
unable to do its work, took on new life 
and vigor. Every morning, now, before 
going to school, she eats the crisp little 
morsels and is now completely and en- 
tirely well, she seems to have a new lease 
on life—no more distress in the stomach, 
nor headache, but sound and well every- 
way.’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the book, 
“The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 

‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time te 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napoleon. 





Trees Change the Climate. 


It is cooler in or near woodlands in 
summer than far away from them. The 
trees are constantly throwing off moisture 
through their leaves and this tends to 
cool the air. The fact has been doubted 
by some whether large areas of forest cause 
rainfall, but the concensus of opinion is to 
day that such is the fact. In winter it 
is warmer in or near forests. 

ae 
Trees Attract Us Out of Doors. 

It is natural that we should be interested 
in forests, in groups of trees and in single 
specimens in the fields, or on the lawns, 
for we inherit a feeling of respect and love 
for these creations. Our ancestors have 
lived in the woodlands. There was a 
time when the earth was largely covered 
with timber. We inherit many tendencies 
handed down to us by those who have 
lived hundreds or possibly thousands of 
years age. When we drive past a piece of 
woodland we feel like getting out of our 
wagon and roaming through the forest 
paths. Were it not for the trees we would 
spend much more of our time inside of our 
houses. 








Oe_—_—_—— 


Vines, Shrubs and Trees Add to the 
Beauty of a Building. 

Possibly you have not thought the 
above fact. Place an elegant new build- 
ing on a large lot bare of everything but 
grass and notice how incomplete is the 

icture. Now add to the picture with the 

rush of an artist vines, trailing around 
the foundation walls and over and around 
the porches, and notice the change for the 
better. Next let the artist with his 
brush throw in a border of tall trees and 
inside of these lower trees, and next to 
them shrubs, and further in towards the 
dwelling flowers. Then plant in the rear 
tall trees and broad top trees as a back- 
ground, and see how much better your 
building looks with these additional at- 
tractions. Houses are intended by the 
architect to be surrounded by trees, plants 
and lawns, and unless they are so sur- 
rounded they cannot be objects of beauty. 





Oo-—--—— 
A Serious Mistake in Estimating Farm 
Products. 

While this is the greatest agricultural 
country in the world, many of our leading 
men in official positions are far behind 
the times in efforts to promote farming or 
to help farmers. While foreign countries 
have been helping farmers by managing 
affairs so that the farmer can borrow 
money at the lowest rate of interest pos- 
sible, no protection whatever has been 
given the American farmer in this regard, 
thus farmers here pay the highest interest 
of any class of business men for money 
borrowed. A reform is promised in this 
respect, but it comes late. 

It looks now as though a serious blunder 
has been made year after year in estimat- 
ing the quantity of farm produce harvested 
each year in the United States. It has 
been the custom of the Census Bureau to 
report the quantity and value of grain and 
fodder produced in this country and also 
of the live stock produced without con- 
sidering that in most instances nearly 
all the grain and fodder produced on the 
farm is consumed by the livestock thereon. 

While it is conceded that farming is the 
backbone of American welfare, the farmer 
has been left largely to care for himself 
without protection, and in many instances 
he has suffered from imposition. The 
frauds of commission houses on farmers 
who have shipped their fruit or other 
farm produce to distant cities has been 
large. There should be provision made 
for heavy fines where it is discovered that 
commission houses defraud farmers. 

is ces 
Why Don’t they Try to Hold Their 
Positions? 


There are some people who impress you 
as being fixed in the position they occupy. 
These are usually capable and efficient 
helpers. Their employer has no thought 
of their ever leaving his employ and they 
seldom think of leaving of their own ac- 
cord. 

People of this class are usually so deeply 
interested in their work they are not 
thinking about roving into fresh fields of 
labor. 

There are other assistants who seem to 
have no expectation of staying anywhere 
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a great length of time. Their plans are 
not such as would warrant the expectation 
that they would remain long laboring in 
one place. This class of people start in 
remarkably well, but after a short season 
we notice a lapse, an attempt at deception, 
or indications of a bad habit. 

The patient employer may look lightly 
upon these faults for a time, but the errors 
and lapses finally become so frequent, the 
proprietor is warranted in notifying the 
helper that his or her services are no 
longer required. 

Now comes the question, Shall the em- 
ployer in bidding the helper good-bye, set 
forth plainly the reasons for the going or 
closing of the engagement to labor? In 
some instances I would say, ‘‘No, do not 
attempt to present a list of failures to the 
employee at parting. In most cases such 
a statement of faults would do no good and 
it has been my policy to part with my 
helpers with as pleasant feelings as pos- 
sible.”’ 


church seldom realize how much they lose 
in the way of making friends through the 
church. 

If you have children attending the 
rural school it will pay you to make 
friends with the teacher of this school. 
School teachers are often neglected soci- 
ally. The parents seldom visit the school 
but could greatly encourage the teacher 
by dropping into the school building every 
few weeks. This call at the school not 
only encourages the teacher but would 
be a pleasant change for the pupils. The 
monotony of a rural schoolhouse is oppres- 
sive. Any little incident-is welcomed 
there by the children, and a call by a 
grown up man or woman at the school- 
house would certainly be an incident of 
interest to every child in the school. 
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Was It a Case of Murder? 


A Chamber of Horrors is ever open to 
the visitor in Brussels, Belgium. It con- 
sists of a large gallery filled with paintings 
illustrating the thought that Napoleon I 
was a murderer. These paintings depict 
the torment of Napoleon after his death. 

his question arises; Is the man who 
involves his country in a needless war, 
causing the death and suffering of hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fellow beings, a 
murderer? 

Napoleon was a great strategist, a great 
leader, a mighty man in battle, but like 
all other men he made mistakes. 

One of Napoleon’s mistakes was in 
divorcing his wife, Josephine, for politi- 
cal reasons, and marrying another woman 
who care little for him and for whom he 
had but slight affection if any, also for 
political reasons. 

The greatest mistake of Napoleon was 
in starting in June, 1812, for an attack on 








yet if you would be successful you must 
consider the small change which slips 
through your fingers so easily and swiftly. 

The elephant is perhaps the largest 
animal living today, but it is not so 
serviceable to mankind as the horse, cow, 
mule, or even the humble hen. 
animals of whose presence we are not con- 
scious. There are thousands of them in 
our mouths and sticking upon our hands 
or our nostrils but we do not know of their 
presence. The farmer sees the birds, 
squirrels and woodchucks, and the ferti- 
lizers which he applies to his Land, but fo: 
ages has been unconscious of even more 
important creatures too small to be seen 
which have been working in the soil adding 
fertility and making it more productive. 
There are creatures so small that a thou- 
sand of them can pass side by side through 
the eye of the smallest cambric needle. 
It is easy to fight an elephant as compared 
with fighting one of these small creatures 
which can only be discovered by the most 
powerful microscope. 
O 
Ignorance Worse Than Intemperance. 

Intemperance is a monstrous evil but 
it does not cause so much suffering and is 
not so great a public calamity as ignor- 
ance. Almost every man, woman and 
child is ignorant on some subjects. A 
man may be.a polished gentleman, a col- 
lege graduate, possessed of great elo- 
quence and financial. or professional abil- 
ity, and still be ignorant on certain other 
questions. Ignorance caused the burning 
of innocent people who were supposed to 
be witches in the early days of this coun- 
try. Ignorance has severed the heads 
from the bodies of thousands of good peo- 
ple who were supposed to be heretics but 
who in this advanced age would be deemed 




















This photograph suggests the beauty of a lawn and open expanse of turf unobstructed by tree or shrub. Notice that the method of planting here is to 
plant trees on the outer lines, low shrubs in front of the trees and then flowering beds in front of the shrubs. 


They Are Friends of Mine. 

The pleasure of living depends largely 
upon our having friends. Remove alLof 
my friends from the earth and my happi- 
ness would be greatly reduced. 

The prisoner of Chillon was cut off from 
his friends. He felt that he must have a 
friend, therefore he made a friend of the 
spider which wove its web in his cell. It 
is possible to make friends of a wild mouse 
or rat, or of a grasshopper or of the plants, 
vines and trees which a man in his solitude 
may watch over and care for. 

I make friends of my cats, dogs, horses, 
cows, the chickens, the wild birds, and 
every creature upon my farm and city 
home. I would feel lonesome if cut off 
from association with these animals. 

Whenever I enter my stable the horses 
recognize me as a friend by whinnying or 
by sticking out their noses and looking 
as though they were expecting something 
good to eat, or a pat upon the head or a 
rubbing over the eyes or between the 
ears. I receive from these horses many 
tokens of affection. I make their com- 
fort and welfare a study. 

The pleasure of living in the country is 
enhanced by having good neighbors who 
are friendly. These pleasures can be 
greatly enlarged if we can make friends 
of the birds, the horses, the cows, sheep, 
chickens and other animals which are 
our daily companions. 

The village church is an excellent place 
for making friends and for meeting friends. 
Those who have no connection with the 





Moscow, Russia, leading 400,000 soldiers, 
the picked men of the countries over which 
Napoleon ruled. 

Napoleon arrived in Moscow in winter. 
He could not carry with him supplies for 
such a vast army. The Russian generals 
understood this fact, which was the one 
weak point in Napoleon’s Russian cam- 
paign, and they made the most of it by 
setting fire to the city of Moscow as 
Napoleon approached, destroying all food 
supplies and clothing, and abandoning the 
~“z declining to meet Napoleon in battle. 

he result was the disastrous retreat of 
Napoleon with his 400,000 men. Only 
20,000 men of this 400,000 lived to return 
to France. What pen can describe, what 
painting can depict, what orator can find 
words to express the horrible sufferings 
of those 380,000 men who lost their lives 
on this eventful retreat from Moscow. 

Was Napoleon a murderer? Are other 
great men in history who made war so 
ruthlessly and needlessly murderers? 
What will be the verdict of the coming 
ages when war will be looked upon as a 
relic of barbarism. 





O---— 
Small Things. 

We are apt to give more thought anc to 
consider of more importance the big 
things of earth than they are entitled to, 
and we are inclined to underestimate the 
value of small things. 

There are plenty of people who are sav- 
ing of their dollars who are wasteful of 
their pennies, their nickels and dimes, and 








advanced thinkers. Ignorance shortens 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
people every year. They are ignorant of 
the laws of health and of life. They abuse 
themselves. They overeat, overwork and 
expose themselves needlessly. 

Ignorance prevents many farmers and 
fruit growers from making their farms 
profitable. They do not know of the best 
methods of adding fertility or preserving 
the native fertility of their land. They 
are ignorant of the best markets and of 
the best varieties. They are not skilled 
in plowing or in cultivating, in pruning or 
in spraying. How-many doctors have 
lost patients through ignorance or the 
lack of knowledge of proper remedies. 
Here is a polished gentleman, a highly 
educated man, watching his boy who is 
shooting at helpful birds which have nests 
nearby in which infant warblers are rest- 
ing helplessly. When the parent birds 
are slain the young birds in the nest must 
perish, but this polished and highly edu- 
cated father is so ignorant on the subject 
of birds that he does not chide his son for 
his wanton destruction but encourages 
him to continue his slaughter. 

Why are we not more astonished when 
we see ignorance displayed? Possibly for 
the reason that ignorance is so much more 
often exhibited than drunkenness, 

——__-)§ —_——_-_— 


A new and fair division of the 
and rights of this world should be the 
main object of those who conduct human 
affairs.—DeTocqueville. 
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One Year Old Peach Trees. 
By C. A. Green. 

Many planters of trees have an idea 
that all trees should be two or three years 
old when planted, as are usually the apple 
pear and cherry. No responsible nursery- 
man would recommend a two or three 
year old peach tree, for they would not 
consider any peach tree over one year old 
from the bud worth planting, so you see 
there is a difference in tree growth as re- 
gards age. The nurseryman plants the 
peach seed, which soon sprouts and makes 
a growth of about two feet the first season. 
During this first season this young tree, 
not yet a year old, is budded. to an im- 
proved variety. That ends the first 
year’s work in growing a peach tree, 

The second year in early spring the top 
of this young — tree is completely cut 
away, and all of the trunk clear down 
nearly to the point where the bud was in- 
serted, so that in going over a plantation 
where there were seedling peach trees two 
feet high, growing thriftily, you-will think 
it a great waste to have all that top cut 
away, leaving nothing but short stubs 
four inches ieee the ground, but this is 
always necessary in growing young peach 
trees, 

The second year the budded improved 
variety, which has been inserted near the 
ground, springs into vigorous growth and 
by November has usually made a growth 
of from three to six feet, and this makes 
the peach tree which is sold to you by 
the nurseryman as a one year old peach 
tree. The new growth, that is all of the 
trunk and branches, are one year old, but 
the roots are in fact two years old, and 
yet this is called a one year old peach tree. 
If this tree is left undug and permitted to 
grow another season to make what may 
be called a two year old peach tree, it would 
be considered overgrown, coarse-branched 
and coarsely rooted, and would not bear 
transplanting so well as a younger tree 
and would not make so desirable an or- 
chard, yet there are many agents going 
about recommending the linting of these 
overgrown two year old peach trees at 
extraordinarily high price. These same 
agents recommended extra large cherry 
apple, pear and plum trees and sell them 
also at nearly double the price of the regu- 
lation size tree, but any experienced or- 
chardist would regard these overgrown 
trees as of far less value than trees of the 
usual size, which are considerably smaller. 

Is it nor surprising that a nurseryman 
can supply fertile soil, carefully prepared, 
plant therein the peach seed, bud the lit- 
tle tree, care and cultivate it for two years, 
then dig and sell it for from 15 cents to 
25 cents? There is certainly no large 
profit in such nursery work. There are 
some trees like the horse chestnut or the 
maple which require from five to seven 
years to become large enough for plant- 
ing. Nurserymen are often compelled 
to pay from $15.00 to $20.00 per acre per 
year for the use of land on which to grow 
nursery trees. 

——__—o—--—— 
Roofs For Buildings. 


In old times shingles were about the 
only thing thought of for roofing houses, 
barns and even city blocks. The roof is 
the most important and the most perish-' 
able of any part of a building. Even a 
frame building may last a hundred years 
or more if the roof is kept intact, and if the 
building is kept painted, but if you per- 
mit the roof to leak, the building is soon 
destroyed. 

Shingles as made today make the poor- 
est roof and the shortest lived of any. 
Further than this, after shingles have 
been exposed to the weather for a few years 
a cottony fuzz appears on the exposed 
surface, which is as inflammable almost 
as gun-cotton. This makes a shingle 
roof a menace, and endangers the build- 
ing and surrounding buildings from fire. I 
have known fire brands to be carried for 
nearly a mile from a burning building by 
winds, and if these fall on a shingle roofed 
building which is not watched, the build- 
ing will be burned. 

Of late years there are many substitutes 
for —_ roofs which are superior an 
many of them more a, more fire- 
proof and less expensive. Tin makes a 
good roof if it is of the best quality, but 
tin made in recent years is not nearly so 
serviceable as that made in old times of 
soft iron. The tendency now is to make 
tin of steel, which rusts far more quickly 
than soft iron. Slate and tile make dur- 
able roofs, but the’rafters and supports 
of the roof must be much stronger where 
these materials are used, as there is a 
greater weight to be borne. There is an 
inclination in slate roofs to breakage,..ow- 
ing to water getting under the slate and 
being eeantod by frost. There are 
many forms of paper roofs, many of which 
are remarkably durable. Those first used 
were simply tarred paper, which of itself, 
if well nailed, will last for sometime, but 
the life of a tarred paper roof will last 
much longer if painted or covered with 
tar each year. I have covered many large 
buildings with three layers of tarred 
paper osbnaed together with cold tar 
cement, after which the surface was en- 





d cides to be applied to the wound 
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tirely covered with cold tar in which was 
imbedded a thick layer of fine gravel. 
Such a roof as this will last twelve to 
fifteen years without resurfacing. Of 
recent years tarred paper has been rein- 
forced with more enduring material, which 
makes a covering almost like rubber. Later 
on fine gravel was imbedded in the surface 
of these so-called rubber roofs, which was 
an improvement. The last improvement 
is that by which the fine gravel or broken 
shell placed on the surface of the thick 
covered roof is pressed into the roofing 
material under great pressure, so that it 
forms a surface that is almost imperish- 
able and remedies the fault of the rubber 
roofs, where the gravel is simply stuck 
on, owing to the fact that in the latter case 
the gravel is inclined to blow off after the 
roof has been exposed for some time.— 


C. A. Green. 





“——. 
Dressings for Pruning Wounds on 
TREES 


By C. A. Green. 


We are learning something new every 
day. Heretofore we have assumed that 
in cutting off large branches from fruit 
trees it was not necessary to give the 
wound, that is thestub, any dressing. But 
it was discovered later that while such 
wounds would heal over, if not protected in 
some way,the heart would decay. This 
would allow the water from rains to ac- 
cumulate in the hollow spot and often the 
entire body of the tree would be found 
decayed, although the outer shell was alive 
and the tree might yet be productive. 

In later years orchardists learned that 
it was desirable after cutting off large 
limbs from apple trees to paint the stub 
or wounded part on the tree made by the 
sawing off of each branch. Usually lead 
and linseed oil paint was used for this pur- 
pose, which was supposed to be ample 
protection. 

Now comes the botanist of the Ohio 
Experiment Station, who instructs us 
that it is a wise precaution to disinfect 
this wound, or any wound on a fruit tree, 
to prevent the action of germs of disease 
which may accumulate on the wounded 
part, before covering the wound with 
paint or other protective substance. This 
we must consider a new thought. In 
hospitals great precaution is taken when 
fake are severed or any surgical opera- 
tion performed to have the wound thor- 
oughly disinfected before and after the 
surgical operation, therefore it would 
seem reasonable that to a moderate ex- 
tent the same conditions might be met 
and combatted in surgical operations upon 
trees. Prof. Selby recommends as germi- 
efore 
any a is applied, corrosive sublimate, 
gasoline, kerosene, or carbolic acid, 
petroleum, copper sulphate solution, 
carbolineum, or formaldehyde, ete. He 
does not mention alcohol, which is a good 
disinfectant, either wood alcohol or grain 
alcohol. After this disinfectant has been 
applied to the wound and has remained- 
there long enough to do its work in re 
moving possible germs of disease, a lead 
and oil paint may be applied, or what is 
better, grafting wax applied with a brush 
when it is liquified by heat. 





— 
Taking Pains. 


We now and then see men or women ac- 
complishing marvelous things. We see 
it on the stage where the slight of hand per- 
former does tricks so rapidly as to deceive 
our eyes though we are looking at him 
every moment, or we see him balancing a 
pole twelve feet long, on top of which 
a man is standing on his head. Or we see 
a wonderful work of art, a painting or a 
statue, or a great piece of architecture, 





or we read a great poem or a great story, 
and we are apt to say what wondeful men 
these are who accomplish such things. 
But the secret of their success is that they 
have learned to take pains at their work 
whatever it may be. 

The habit of taking pains is a difficult 
one to achieve. Most mortals desire to 
act quickly, or if they act slowly they are 
so excessively slow, they never accomplish 
much. We read of men who excel in 
games of skill, such as billiards, golf, 
croquet or baseball. These are men who 
have learned to study the game and to 
take great pains at every step. 

The greatest artists have never been 
satisfied with their work. Innis, the 
great American artist of early days, was 
continually repainting his canvases, blot- 
ting out the work of previous days or 
months to the regret of his family and 
friends, who found it necessary to hide his 
beautiful pictures so that he would not 
destroy them by painting new scenes over 
the old ones. The same is true of Millet 
and many other artists who have achieved 
fame. 

There are men in every fruit growing 
locality who are far ahead of all com- 
petitors. Their peaches, apples, pears, 
plums and quinces, their strawberries, 
raspberries, grapes and other small fruits 
are larger, better colored and bring 
higher prices than those of their competit- 
ors. This result has been brought about 
by taking pains at every step of their 
work. They select the best site for the 
orchard, they put it in fine condition for 
planting, they select the trees with care, 
they plant, prune, cultivate, pick, pack 
and market with great pains and thor- 
oughness, and then you see the result. 
The result may be seen by anyone who 
passes that way or who sees this fruit in 
market, but the pains which the grower 
has taken in producing his fruit is not 
apparent.—Chas. A. Green. 

0 
Is There Any Place Where Trees Will 
Not Grow? 


A great many inquiries ‘as to what loca- 
tion is best for trees, whether they will do 
better on the northern slope than the east- 
ern, southern and western, whether they 
will thrive better on clay, or sandy soil, 
and many similar questions, which I 
answer to the best of my ability, are re- 
ceived by Green’s Fruit Grower. Surely 
there is a difference in soil and location 
and in climate, but there are few places 
on the earth where trees will not grow. 

When I visited the Yosemite valley, I 
found large pine trees, big enough to make 
bridge plank, growing half way up the 
precipitous rocky side of the canon where 
all the soil available was that contained 





‘in a crack in the rocks, seemingly not 


over a foot wide. You will find these 
conditions of tree growth the world over, 
where many kinds of trees are thriving 
amazingly with seemingly little else than 
the rocks to feed on and scarcely any 
moisture. It is surprising that trees can 
live, much less grow, under such circum- 
stances. I have found gooseberry and 
raspberry bushes growing in the crotchet 
of elm or other trees six feet above the 
ground where a little soil and waste ma- 
erial had collected. I have seen apples 
trees that were produced by the dropping 
of an apple seed in the top of a stump six 
feet from the ground. The apple seed 
took root in the debris at the top of the 
stump and gradually the apple tree roots 
worked their way down through the stump 
as the stump rotted, and finally reached 
the earth and then spread out in the soil, 
feeding upon it ravenously, causing the 
trunk of the apple tree to expand in 
growth and burst the stump in which it 
first started to grow. 


Therefore, instead of inquiring where 
will trees grow, we might ask where will 
they not grow, for they will grow and 
thrive almost everywhere, and still they 
will do better in some localities than 
others, and it is these favorable locations 
that the readers‘of Green’s Fruit Grower 
are inquiring about and of which we are 
constantly telling them. 

Do you realize that if New York state, 
or the states of Iowa, Pennsylvania or 
Massachusetts, should be left uncultivated 
for twenty years that a new forest would 
spring up and cover the entire state or 
states? Such indeed would be the fact. 
Nature has methods of propagating plants, 
vines and trees that we do not often think 
of. Some seeds have wings attached as do 
the seeds of the maple and seed of the this- 
tle and milkweed, which enable the seed to 
be blown far and the seed widely dissemi- 
nated. The seeds of nut trees are made 
edible so that squirrels and birds carry 
them a long distance and they spring up 
and make forest trees. The seeds of some 
trees will remain a long time in the soil 
dormant and will finnally start growth and 
make a new forest. How often have we 
seen hard wood timber cut off from a tract 
and a new forest composed entirely of 
pine trees spring up in its place. 

You must have noticed that elm, maple 
and other forest trees are continually 
springing up along the lines of old fences. 
This is precisely what would happen over 
the entire field or township or state if 
there were no plowing or other interfer- 
ence with the growth of the little seedling 
trees which are constantly springing up 
in the soil. 
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Are Fibrous Roots Desirable on Fruit 
Trees? 


A recent writer has much to say about 
the fibrous roots on fruit trees and their 
important function and tells us how trees 
may be shipped and protected while being 
planted so as to preserve the fibrous 
roots which would otherwise be destroyed. 

It has long ago been decided by an em- 
inent authority that these fine fibrous 
roots on fruit trees are of no value what- 
ever when the tree is dug and trans- 
planted. This authority has stated that 
the fibrous roots will not survive digging 
and transplanting and that if they did 
they would amount to nothing, for new 
roots would be thrown out from the large 
roots, thus forming new fibrous feeding 
roots, which give growth and vitality to 
the trees. The above facts can be proved 
by pulling up a tree that has been trans- 
planted a few weeks ora month, when it 
will be found that new white roots have 
been thrown out from the coarse roots and 
are taking hold of the soil and feeding the 
tree. 

—_9-—_—__—_ 

“‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay”’ is the 
title of an illustrated booklet of sixty- 
four pages, giving the experience of C. A. 
Green in starting and managing a fruit 
farm. Price postpaid twenty-five cents. * 
O---~> 
IN A SHADOW. 


Inveterate Tea Drinker Feared 
Paralysis. 

Steady use of either tea or coffee often 
produces alarming symptoms as the poi- 
son (caffeine) contained in these beverages 
acts with more potency in some persons 
than in others. 

“T was never a coffee drinker,’’ writes 
an Ill. woman, “‘but a tea drinker. I 
was very nervous, had frequent spells of 
sick headache and heart trouble, and was 
subject at times to severe attacks of 
bilious colic. 

“No end of sleepless nights—would 
have spells at night when my right side 
would get numb and tingle like a thous- 
and needles were pricking my flesh. At 
times I could hardly put my tongue out 
of my mouth and my right eye and ear 
were affected. 

“The doctors told me I was liable to 
become paralyzied at any time, so I was 
in constant dread. I took no end of medi- 
cine— all to no good. 

‘‘The doctors told me to quit using tea, 
but I thought I could not live without it— 
that it was my only stay. I had been a 
tea drinker for twenty-five years; was 
under the doctor’s care for fifteen. 

‘‘About six months ago, I finally quit 
tea and commenced to drink Postum. 

“T have never had one spell of sick 
headache since and only one light attack 
of bilious colic. Have quit having those 
numb spells at night, sleep well and my 
heart is getting stronger all the time.”’ 
Name given upon request. 

Postum -now comes in concentrated 
powder form, called Instant Postum. It 
is prepared by stirring a level teaspoonful 
in a cup of hot water, adding sugar to 
taste, and enough cream to bring the color 
to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s 
no waste; and the flavor is always uni- 
form. Sold by grocérs everywhere. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
name and 2-cent stamp for postage. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek. 
Mich. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 





A Glimpse of the Everglades. 

I have been spending several weeks 
lately, in Southern Florida, attending to 
our fruit farm, where we grow the pomelo 
and other citrus fruits and also tropical 
fruits, such as the mango, avocado, melon 
pawpaw and sapodilla. It is a most de- 
lightful climate and the flowers are bloom- 
ing; and the birds singing nearly all the 
night as well as by day. I hear the mock- 
ing birds as I am writing. There are 
long rows of pomelo trees stretching out 
half a mile long that form a shining mass 
of green foliage, that is good to look upon. 
The spring bloom is coming out and per- 
fumes the air with the most delightful 
fragrance. ; 

It happened that I could make a trip 
into the heart of the Everglades, which 
is the vast and almost unknown region 
that lies immediately to the north of our 
fruit farm near Miami, stretching away for 
over 100 miles. There is one drainage 
canal cut through from near here and three 
others partly dug on the southeast side, 
and one on the west, emptying into the 
Gulf of Mexico, that has been in opera- 
tion for several years. They are 50 feet 
wide and 10 feet deep, which affords 
abundant room for small . steamboats, 
and on one of these I took passage for 
Lake Akeechobee. It was a novel trip 
and at the same time a most delightful 
one in every way, with genial friends in 
the company, good board and beds and 
the balmiest air fanned by gentle breezes. 
I have never enjoyed a more instructive, 
interesting and delightful trip unless it 
was to Alaska a few years ago. 

The way led us up the canal from Ft. 
Lauderdale through tropical forests that 
are covered with orchids, bromelias and 
other air plants. At the first lock, some 
10 miles up, the broad expanse of the 
Everglades proper opened to view and 
as we progressed, the trees and bushes 
disappeared and only sew grass, water- 
lilies and other small, aquatic vegetation 
was seen. It was a sea of green waving 
in the soft breezes. Blackbirds, ducks, 
cranes, herons of many kinds and white 
ibis in great flocks enlivened the scene. 
Alligators were seen now and then lying 
on the banks or lazily swimming in the 
canals, only to disappear and disappoint 
the travelers who had never seen such 
things before. The water was not deep 
on the land, and I think it possible to 
wade almost everywhere with boots. For 
the first few miles there was much dry 
ground and fields of tomatoes, potatoes, 
beans, lettuce, sweet corn, melons and 
many other things were on every side. 
As the open country was reached and the 
region where there were no lateral canals 
the drainage was insufficient and no crops 
could be grown there. 

The bank of all the canals are piled with 
muck, marl and lime rock, excavated by 
the dredges. This will make good found- 
ations for houses and the best of roads. 
When the drainage is completed and 
settlements are established, which is as 
sure to come to pass as those of the arid 
regions of the west, after they were irri- 
gated. Weeds are growing on the canal 
banks and were a cause of wonder to all 
who saw them. We had farmers from 
Illinois, the Dakotas, Utah and the East- 
ern States and none of us had ever seen 
such rank growth of “redroot.’’ Many 
specimens being 6 to 10 feet high and 
3 to4 inches in diameter of stalk. They 
leoked like little trees and would have 
been too big for hogs to eat, unless cut 
down. We all wondered how the seeds 
got there within the year or two, that the 
soil has been dry enough to allow them 
to grow, unless the winds or birds brought 
them. Young rubber trees are starting 
up on the banks, doubtless from seeds 
that have floated there. 

We spent the first might moored to the 
bank within 5 miles of Lake Akeechobee, 
for there was no second shift of hands to 
work the boat by night and because we 
wanted to see all by daylight. The stars 
came out and a scant rim of the new moon 
hung low in the sky. The fireflies twink- 
led below as they flitted about. There 
were almost no mosquitoes, much to our 
surprise, and we slept with open windows 
in an air that was just right for comfort, 
with frogs cf several species and various 
voices, singing a low and harmonious 
concert. I was up at daylight and just 
as the boat moved away towards the belt 
of low trees, bushes and vines that border 
the lake. There is a species of Anona 
called ‘‘custard apple’ that grows there 





in dense masses and about 25 feet high, 
with occasional stretches of willows, all 
being hoary with air plants and in places 
quite hidden with a most rampant growth 
of wild yam vines and tropical smilax. 
Immediately next to the shore is a dense 
growth of tropical elderberry, about 10 
feet high, that extends back for 10 to 100 
rods and was a complete surprise to every- 
one. The bushes were in bloom or bend- 
ing with loads of ripe, black clusters of 
fruit that was similar to the northern 
species. 

The soil along the canal for about the 
Isst 25 miles was much deeper than at 
first, and the dredge had rarely touched 
the shell line rock at 10 feet deep. We 
saw no evidence of rock along the lake 
shore, only mucky soil, almost as black 
as pitch, but the water was not muddy, 
only stained a little brownish from the 
vegetation and it tasted good and we were 
told by the pioneers living there that it 
is very wholesome. The lake abounds in 
black bass, bream, catfish and some other 
kinds, and many tons are, caught and 
shipped down the canals and to the north- 
ern markets every day. I longed to try 
a hook and line but had no time for any 
such fun. 


Strawberries were growing and looked fine, 
and the berries tasted as of old. Sugar cane 
was growing equal to that in Louisiana 
and if the field and juice tests prove 
this crop to be a success, as now seems to 
be-rue, the problem of the utility of the 
Everglades is solved, for there are mil- 
lions of acres that will be available. The 
dasheen or yatio of Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines (Calla esculentum) is a great suc- 
cess and is one of the best food plants on 
earth. 

But the country is not ready for settle- 


ment and cannot be until the drainage 
plans are carried out. Until then wait 
and do no plunging. Beware of the land 
sharks, for there are sure to be some such 
schemers booming any new country. Do 
not try to do impossible or unreasonable 
things, but adapt your plans and work 
to the soil, climate and conditions. No 
one can now tell just what the future will 
reveal in the Everglades of Florida, but 
my belief is that it will be a revelation. 
The soil is peculiar. It is rich in humus— 
indeed, it is about all humus and lacks 
clay and even sand in most places, bit by 
fertilizing with the proper elements and 
in the right ways, I believe there will 
finally be thousands of prosperous and 
beautiful homes where now all is a wild- 
erness of wild, aquatic vegetation and 
shallow water. These will all disappear 
as the drainage proceeds, as surely as 
did the prairie grass and frog ponds of 
the central states and the sage brush and 
cactus farther west, by the hands of the 
pioneers of those fertile regions of our 
great country. No parts of the world 
was made in vain and I am sure this 
region has not been. There will be fail- 
ures and discouragements of course, but 
the Everglade pioneer will not freeze, 
even in the open air, nor will he starve 
if he works.—H. E. Van Deman. 
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BANANAS 


There have been some settlers on the 
shores of Lake Akeechobee for a few years, 
mostly fishermen, but some have been 
gardening and trying the tree fruits. I 
found two men from Ohio who had some 
things growing marvelously and without 
fertilizers, and several others whose plac- 
es we visited were doing about the same. 
There was one banana field of about 2 
acres, that excelled anything of the kind 
that I have ever seen in Florida or the 
Bahamas, in luxuriance, and I took a 
photo of it in an open spot to show the 
size of the trunks, fruit and foliage, which 
I am having reproduced. The variety 
is one of the dwarfish kind and differs in 
size from the one commonly grown in 
the tropics, but the quality of the fruit is 
excellent. The guava trees were remark- 
ably thrifty and so of the avocado, car- 
ica, (melon pawpaw,) mango and most 
of the others that had been tested. Some 
things did not flourish because of too 
much water in the soil, as might be ex- 
pected. One Ohio man had planted fig 
pecan, peach, pear and even apple trees 
as a test. Of course, the apple and pear 
trees were not at home and it is doubtful 
of the pecan, peach and fig, but they may 
yet succeed. The orange, lemon and 
pomelo trees were all very young but 
seemed to be quite well adapted and I 
fully believe that when the lake is lowered 
and the land drained about 3% feet, as 
is planned by the state engineers, that 
all these things will flourish splendidly. 
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good ones, for there are some of both in 
any region, no matter how good it is. It 
might be well to rent for a year and know 
by actual residence the facts as they show 
up. All the pine land is poor, whether it 
be north or south and the hard wood and 
some of the prairie lands are usually muck 
better. 





———0 
Apples for Southern Washington. 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—Kindly ad- 
vise best kind of apple trees to plant in 
the Horse Heaven country. It is on high 
land, volcanic ash soil and not sandy. [ 
see in the papers that the Klikitat Irri- 
gation & Power Company has raised the 
stock to $25,000,000 so I expect water for 
irrigation. I expect to set my land to 
orchard and use the ground between the 
trees for growing potatoes and something 
for cow feed. One acre around my dwell- 
ing house I would plant to varieties for 
home use such as cherry, prune, nut, 
and a few pear trees, but the other 9 
acres would be in apples for market. I have 
read about Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Wine- 
sap and Stayman being the best. There 
is also one named Arkansas Black, but I 
have also heard the last one is too coarse to 
be called good. Are there two kinds of 
Winesaps and is there much difference in 
the two varieties? Is the ‘“‘Delicious’’ the 
same as ‘Stark Delicious”’ and is it better 
than the first named varieites? I would 
like to know if the Newton is as good as 
any of the first varieties and which of 
them to plant. If you have a better plan 
for my 10 acres please let me know— 
Harold Samuelsen, Wash. 





Reply: Having been in the Horse 
Heaven country, which is a series of table 
lands that lie between the Columbia and 
Yakima rivers in southern Washington, 
I feel competent to advise about orchard- 








ON THE SHORE OF LAKE AKEECHOBEE, MARCH, 1913. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Southern Land. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I would like to 
ask a question of Prof. Van Deman to 
answer through the paper if he will. In 
telling about his travels two or three 
years ago, through the Southern states 
but I have forgotten which state and 
where it was, he spoke of going through a 
fertile scope of country that he admired 
greatly. If he can recall where it was I 
would like him to tell about it again 
through your paper. I would like to go 
south and locate if I knew where to go.— 
Ed. Voris, Ill. 





Reply: It is probable that the region 
alluded to is the Lake St. John section of 
Concordia Parish in eastern Louisiana. 
This is one of the richest parts of the great 
Mississippi River delta and the soil is 
alluvial and of unknown depth. It lies 
high for delta land and is only flooded in 
case of some unusual break in the levee 
such an may occur once in many years. 
It is now held in very large tracts and 
these should be brought and divided into 
such sizes as would suit individual owners 
who would live on them. 

There are many other good sections in 
the South and the only safe way to go 
about locating is to spend time and money 
enough to see them and carefully look up 
the undersirable features as well as the 


ing there. There will be no better section 
for it in the northwest when that territory 
is irrigated and this seems likely to be 
done before long. Owing to the elevation, 
which is much higher than the Yakima 
Valley, the apples grown there will keep 
remarkably well. I think orchards there 
will be very successful if rightly planted 
and managed. The varieties named 
are all good for that region, but I 
would not plant the Arkansas Black, 
because of its poor quality. There is only 
one true Winesap, but the Stayman often 
has the word Winesap attached to it 
because it is a seedling of winesap, but Dr. 
J. Stayman of Leavenworth, Kansas, who 
originated it expressed his desire in a letter 
to me that the name should be simply 
Stayman. It is a very valuable variety 
and is well worthy of planting in the 
northwest, where it succeeds very well. 
There is but one true Delicious and the 
word Stark as a prefix is not appropriate 
or necessary. Newtown is a very suitable 
variety there and so is Spitzenberg. The 
plan of one acre out ‘of the ten for fruits 
for home use is very good and just what 
I would recommend. Early apples and 
various fruits that are suitable there 
should go onto this one acre. 


——0—---— 

‘Please, mum, the new neighbors want 
to know if you’ll lend then the lawn- 
mower today.’’ “What! Lend them the 
lawn-mower on the Sabbath! Tell them, 
Jane, we haven’t one.’’—London Tatler. 
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aaNet in fruit raising comes from the production of steady crops of first 


orades. 


must you.keep up the supply of 


POTASH 


On citrus fruits or pineapples use sulfate of potash or 


for on it depend in greatest measure the quantity, ‘size, 


color, flavor and shipping 
value. 


quality that give fruit its market 


In fruit-raising, as in all farming, it is easily 


demonstrated that Potash Pays. 
Peaches and small fruits that have received the right 
amounts of potash and phosphoric acid ship better, taste 


better and are better. A 
tion broadcast 300 Ibs. aci 


t the time of the first cultiva- 
d phosphate and 100 lbs. muri- 


ate of potash per acre in the apple and pear orchard {150 


lbs. muriate inthe peach 





Chicago, Monadnock Block 


orchard). 


200 Ibs. double manure salt. 


, Do not expect either orchard. or vineyard to produce its best if 
you depend entirely on the natural sources of plant food in the soil. 


Especially 


Some of the finest flavored strawberries and peaches 
are poor shippers, especially when barnyard manure is 


used as a fertilizer. 


Correct mineral fertilization will 


often make them firm enough to ship. 
The nitrogen needs of the fruit can be learned by 
observing the amount of wood or vine growth. Manure 


alone is not the best or cheapest fruit fertilizer. 


We 


sell potash in any quantity from one 200-lb. bag up. 


Write for Prices and Free Pamphlets on Fertilizing Fruit 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 





New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg, 
Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. 





San Francisco 


Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 








Skill In Plowing. 

When I was a boy on the farm, plowing 
matches were held in connection with 
county fairs. Fields were selected near 
the fair grounds and here opportunity 
was offered for tests in plowmanship and 
prizes were given, I am glad that these 
plowing tests are being revived and trust 
that the tests will be continued, for they 
are of far greater interest and are of more 
value to mankind than horse racing or 
many other attractions offered at our 
fairs, 

The plow is a marvellous implement. 
It would not be possible to keep humanity 





from starving were it not for the plow. 
I hear of gasoline propelled plows. This 
powerful motor draws twenty plows and 
is able to plow fourteen acres in an hour 
or two,-but such expensive plowing ma- 
chinery will not be available on our mod- 
erate sized farms. 

Much skill can be displayed in plowing. 
The great majority of plowing is carelessly 
done. Poor plowing makes necessary 
much additional work on the part of the 
harrow and no amount of harrowing or 
after cultivation can make up neglect in 
turning clean and perfect furrows. Much 
time is lost in the plowing of furrows that 


are too narrow or that are not of average 
width. Where the furrow is too narrow 
the overlapped turf does not lie properly. 
It is necessary that the furrow should be 
of even width and this cannot be secured 
unless the furrow is straight, therefore 
straight plowing is necessary. You will 
notice that the expert plowman makes a 
straight furrow. When the careless plow- 
man meets a stone or other obstruction 
which throws the plow out of the furrow, 
he is not inclined to pull the plow back, 
but goes ahead leaving a gap which can- 
not be filled by subsequent implements, 
therefore the grain grown on this spot has 


not an equal chance with that grown on 
other spots. 

How deep to plow and how to lay out the 
land so that the ground may be left level, 
and so that the water may escape are 1m- 
portant questions. The management of 
the team in plowing is important. You 
will see one plowman jerking the reins 
harshly to urge the team one way, and 
then harshly to urge the team the other 
way, whereas the skillful plowman soon 
educates his team so that it will accom- 
plish the most work with the greatest 
ease and comfort.—C. A. Green. 
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In The Ditch. 

In looking over the fruit farm of J. C. 
Peet, for many years connected with 
Green’sFruit Grower as advertising man- 
ager, I saw two men laying tile in a ditch. 
Both were young men. One of them was 
a recent graduate of the Agricultural De- 
partment of Cornell University. Some- 
times we are told that a college education 
spoils a boy for farm work. Here is an 
instance where the boy was not spoiled. 
At Cornell the boy was instructed in 
practical farming and fruit growing. He 
ecmes back to his father’s farm intending 
to carry out in practice the things that he 
has been taught by scientific men. While 
the orchard on the Peet farm has been 
productive of fine fruit, the son has con- 
cluded that it needs ditching, therefore 
he has dug a ditch midway between each 
two rows through the apple orchard. In 
setting the tile in this orchard drain and 
in the other tile drains adjoining he has 
used many of the stones dug out of the 
ditch, wedging them around the tile, 
placing flat stones over the joints of the 
tile. I would like to get brief opinions of 
practical ditchers who read this stating 
whether they think this placing a stone 
around the tile is helpful or desirable. It 
is seldom practiced. Mr. Peet’s thought 
is that the stone will leave more cavities 
and form something like a blind ditch 
around the tile. At Green’s Fruit Farm 
we place a small strip of tarred paper over 
the top of each joint where the tiles come 
together. The joints in the bottom of the 
tile will permit water to enter. It is 
claimed by some that water will go directly 
through the solid part of the tile in suf- 
ficient amounts to help drain the land but 
I would not like to rely upon this. 

Ditching is an important feature of 
farming and fruit growing. Nofarm crop, 


no orchard, no berryfield or vineyard can 
be a great success if located on wet un- 
drained soil where the water lies late in 
thespring. The soil in order to be produc- 


tive must admit the air freely, but air 
cannot enter soil that is filled with water. 

Since writing the above I have raised 
the question with a number of practical 
farmers about placing stones laboriously 
around and over drainage tile. One 
farmer said he invariably placed the stones 
about the tile but could not tell why, and 
did not know whether it did any good. 
Another man said that he never placed 
any stone around or over his tile but that 
he always placed straw over the tile be- 
fore throwing any dirt into the ditch to 
cover the tile, and his ditches were work- 
ing after they had been laid many years. 
Others favored placing a small piece of 
tarred paper over each joint. One man 
said that where the bottom of a ditch was 
quick-sand a board should be placed 
under the tile without fail. The placing 
of stones on either side over the joints of 
the tile makes considerable work. If 
this work is not necessary, it should be 
widely known. 








0 
Why Tile Drains Clog. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm we have done 
much ditching of tile. In many instances 
we have dug up old tile that have been set 
in ground many years before we purchased 
the farm. Invariably we have found this 
old tile filled with sand. The question is 
what was the trouble with this old tile. 
What was the mistake in making those 
old ditches? My idea is that the tiles 
were set right but that the outlets were 
not looked after. When a new man buys 
a farm he is not apt to inquire about the 
old ditches. He does not know where the 
outlets are, thus pays no attention to the 
outlets. These outlets of drain tile need 
looking after every year; or several times 
each year, to see that they do not become 
clogged, and that there is free opportun- 
ity for the water to flow out of the tile and 
not lie at the outlet stagnant. To thisend 
a strong stake should be driven into the 
ground at the outlet of every tile drain 





and a piece of white cloth tied to the top 
of the stake to make it plainly visible. 
Sometimes rats and other animals crawl 
into the outlet of the tile drain and dying 
in the drain, thus clog the drain and ruin 
the work that has cost much money. 
This can be remedied by a screen of gal- 
vanized wire over the outlet. At Green’s 
Fruit Farm we plow so deeply we some- 
times tear up tile that has been placed 
in the soil by previous owners. No tile 
should be placed less than 18 inches in the 
soil. Even then in plowing dead furrows 
the tile are liable to be disturbed. Where 
it is possible to make the ditch three and 
one-half feet deep it is economy to make 
it thus deep for the deeper it is the wider 
range of land will it drain. 

, 

Planting Pear Trees. 

A recent writer in telling how to plant 
pear trees advises turning up the subsoil 
deeply with a subsoil plow to a width of 
two or three yards on each side of the 
strip along the line where the pear trees 
wil] stand. ‘Then dig holes not less than 
two feet deep and three feet in diameter, 
which holes should be filled with surface 
earth to within eighteen inches of the 
surface. At Green’s Fruit Farm we would 
not consider such an outlay of labor neces- 
sary in planting pear trees. All we find 
it necessary to do is to have the field well 
fitted, then to dig a hole deep enough to 
carry the roots of the tree, then to fill 
in with good surface soil and tread the 
earth in firmly, and then to cut back the 
branches about two-thirds of their length. 

The writer referred to proceeds to state 
that he would mix with the earth finely 
ground bone, super-phosphate, and wood 
ashes, and mix this with the surface soil 
placed in the hole and mix it thoroughly. 
Though he does not say so, the assump- 
tion is that he would place the tree on this 
deeply excavated and enriched soil and 
then fill in the hole over the roots. 

What I object to in this formula is plac- 
ing any form of fertility on or near the 
roots of any living plant, vine or tree. I 
I have many times warned readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower not to place any 
barnyard manure or other fertilizer, in- 
cluding wood ashes, in contact with the 
roots of trees, for I have known many 
trees to be killed by coming in contact 
with such fertilizers. I should fear from 
the uncertain wording of his article that 
this writer would favor placing rich soil 
mixed with phosphate and wood ashes in 
contact with the roots. This same writer 
speaks of planting dwarf pear trees so 
deeply in the soil that the juncture of the 





pear with the quince should be covered at 
least four inches so that pear roots would 
be encouraged to grow out of the pear 
stock and make of the dwarf pear tree a 
standard .pear tree. This is a recom. 
mendation often made, but I think it 
seldom succeeds. If such deep planting 
is proposed I would suggest that the hole 
in which the tree is planted be dug deep 
enough to admit of the earth being filled 
in four inches above the juncture of the 
pear tree with the quince tree, but that 
the hole be not filled full under several 
years after planting, for otherwise the 
quince root of the dwarf pear tree would 
be buried too deeply for successful growth. 
But if you plant a dwarf pear orchard and 
set the trees as closely as you naturally 
would in such a dwarf orchard, and the 
trees become standard pear trees, you 
will find them set too closely. And if a 
part only of the dwarf pear trees later 
become standard pear trees you will have 
an unsightly and uneven orchard, some 
of the trees growing very tall and others 
very short. But the probability is that 
you would not know what trees were 
standard and what were dwarf and that 
you would prune them all the same, «and 
with such pruning you would not get much 
fruit from the standard pear trees. | 
therefore conclude if you want a dwarf 
pear tree orchard plant it to dwarf pears 
without expecting the dwarf pears to be 
transformed into standard pear trees, 
and if you want a standard pear tree or- 
chard plant standard pear trees. 
———o 
More brains are required to be a success- 
ful farmer than torun a bank. There are 
so many places to get in on a farmer in 
comparison to the banker. The law pro- 
tects the banker in a manner that leaves 
the farmer to shift for himself, as in the 
matter of competition. The law will pre- 
vent the establishment of a bank in com- 
petition with one already in the field if 
there is not plenty of business for both to 
make a profit, but who was ever wild 
enough to dream of the state protecting a 
farmer in the matter of competition so 
that he could make a good profit on his 
investment?» A man who would even 
suggest such a thing would be thought a 
fit subject for a lunatic asylum.—W. T. 
Kemper. 





—_——— O: 

Bella—Oh, dear, the diamond in my 
engagement ring has got a flaw in it. 
George— Take no notice darling. Lave 
should be blind, you know. Bella—Yes, 
but one need not be stone blind.’”’— 
Mack’s National Monthly. 





Big profits canning fruits and vegetables 


Canning fruits and vegetables is the solution to low prices and the tre- 
You may guard 


mendous waste in fruit and vegetables at the ripening season. 


against this costly waste and laugh at prices that scarcely cover the expense of 
handling if you own a “NATIONAL” Steam Pressure Canning Outfit. Only a 
very small investment is required, which is many times paid back on the first 


season’s pack. The Steam Pressure Way is the Right Way. 


Nationa 


The method of Steam Pressure canning is 
very sunple and requires absolutely no experi- 
All you need is the right outfit, and 
this you can get at a mighty small investment. 
You could not find a better way to protect 
yourself against low markets, or find another 
busmess with such opportunities for making 
money as “Steam Pressure” canning presents. 

Fruit Growers, Farmers, Orchardists and 
Truck Gardeners—you can get greater-returns 
from your land and make more money by 


ence, 


canning what you raise and selling it 


store prices, when the articles are scarce. This 
Farmers and fruit growers 
have adopted the “Steam Pressure 


is no experiment. 
who 
Method” have realized nice profits 
years. 
and Agricultural Colleges 
“NATIONAL” Steam Pressure 
Canning Outfits will pre- 
serve anything you grow, 
both in glass jars and cans | 
—beans, corn, string beans, 
squash, asparagus, okra, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 
succotash, hominy, rhu- 
barb, all kinds of berries, 
peaches, apples, pears, cher- 











Steam 
Pressure 


Government Experimental Stations 
recommend it. 







fish, ete. 


Canning Outfits 


Home Size $10 and up—Hotel Size $25 to $175—Factory Size $110 to $1500 


ries, figs, pineapples, oranges, apricots, pork 
and beans, fresh pork, fresh beef, 





clams, 





later at 


for five 
provements. 





Write Today for Particulars 

Let us tell you all about the splendid 
money-making opportunities for farmers, 
fruit growers, etc. to get greater profits; for 
ambitious men and women to start a profit- 
able business, and for selling agents. 
us what way you would be interested, and 
we will send you free full information. 
Write today for our 1913 literature showing 
our complete line, with many added im- 


Tell 











Factory 
Outfits 
$110 to $1500 

















Outfits 
$25 to $175 































Agents Wanted 
Canvassers and Agents will be interested in selling our “NA- 
TIONAL” Steam Pressure Canning Outfits in their locality. 
Territory is going fast. 
“Quick Sales Plan.” 


Write today for full particulars of our 
Don’t let the fellow 
across the road get ahead of you: 


Northwestern Steel 

and Iron Works 

809 Spring S8t., 
Eau Claire, 






Wis. 













touch, 
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Caring for the Orchard in the Growing 
Season. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. Robert Conover, N. J. 

Every grower has his own method of 
fertilizing adapted to his soil and the 
condition of his trees, but whatever he 
uses to feed his trees it is but half applied 
if the soil is not kept light and friable 
with a good surface mulch of loose soil or 
other material so that the roots are not 
handicapped in their work by lack of 
moisture, . : 

Cultivation should begin early in the 
spring and be continued through the sum- 
mer until the 20th of July or first of Au- 
gust. Thenstop. One orchard of a noted 
fruit grower was cultivated late one seas- 
on—until September first—made more 
wood gréwth than the others but at the 
expense of the next season’s crop of ap- 


sles. 

' Owing to the need of ceasing cultiva- 
tion, no crops requiring later cultivation 
should be grown under the trees. Peas, 
beans, musk melons, water melons, late 
tomatoes, pumpkins, egg-plants, etc., are 
sale. @ 

With the last cultivation of the orchard 
the cover crop should be sown, The most 
practicable cover crops for the orchard 
are clover—the common, red variety or 
the crimson clover—winter vetch,spring 
vetch (in milder localities) and turnips 
sown from July until September, and rye 
after that. 

The cover crop should be turned under 
next spring or cut into the soil. 

For controling disease and insects by 
spraying, one very successful fruit grower 
suys: ‘‘For trees in leaf and growing, use 








The Banana Apple, a favorite winter variety of 
C. A. Green, 





a good brand of arsenate of lead, 4 lbs. to 
100 gallons of water, for the codling moth 
and other insects, spraying when the blos- 
soms are fully open; and again ten days 
later. 

As a fungicide and insecticide for ap- 
ples and pears, use a reliable brand of 
lime-sulphur, 3 gallons of it to 100 gallons 
of the codling moth mixture described 
above. But use no boughten mixture on 
peaches in the growing season. Use in- 
stead the self-boiled lime-sulphur made 
thus: 

8 lbs. of good stone lime, using water 
enough to slake. 

8 lbs. of flowers of sulphur. 

Add the moistened sulphur well-stirred 
to the boiling lime, stirring well. Allow 
the mixture to boil for five minutes good 
and hard, then stop it by adding enough 
cold water to make 50 gallons. This is a 
fungicide and scaleicide. 

Two pounds of arsenate of lead added 
makes it an insecticide. Spray peach 
trees with it three and five weeks after 
flowering. 

———_0O—_—_—— 


BEAUTY IS WEALTH. 
Raise a Lot of it and be Rich. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Too 
many look at things from a mere commer- 
cial standpoint and prefer a potato to a 
rose. If a man was an ox this might do 
but he has a soul destined for the eternal 
beauty and he should feed it: There is 
wealth in beauty. 

A single carnation was sold for thirty 
thousand and that was the beginning of 
its value. The grand old Festima Maxima 
peony, originated sixty years ago, has been 
estimated to be worth a million. In sev- 
eral instances I have known one hundred 
dollars to be refused for a radiant Silver 
Pungen from the Rockies; the first cost 
of which was perhaps five dollars. Years 
ago | sent one thousand Silver Firs from 
the Rockies to a friend in Mass. The lot 
cost him, laid down, twenty dollars. I 
saw in after years three of them, which 
his sons sold for one hundred each. There 
Is a tree of this species on the Hunnewell 
estate near Wellesley, Mass.; money can- 
hot buy it. 

In the Arnold Arboretum in Boston, is 
a tree lilac thirty years old, from seed, 
Which two hundred dollars could not 
touch, These trees—glorious in foliage 
and bloom, are now offered at from ten 
tents to one dollar each. Money grows 
if you put it into trees and flowers. One 
man invested fifty dollars in peonies and 
m ten years was selling $1, per year. 


years was selling hundreds of dollars 
worth per year. 

The farmer ought to be rich. By Di- 
vineright he is King. His kingdom reach- 
es from the center of the earth up to the 
stars. Heis under obligation to the Giver 
of all good, to his country, and to the age 
to make most of it. We have visited 
many of the grounds of the rich in the east 
where on a few acres they have laid out 
hundreds of dollars. Their estates seem 
like sections of paradise. Why can’t the 
farmer fix up too? His land is richer than 
theirs. I have known them to pay ten 
dollars per cord for manure in Boston 
and then haul it out several miles to their 
grounds. Take your front yard and fix it 
up. It will cost something, but it is 
worth something and will be growing in 
value all the time. 

Mark this—you are not to judge a beau- 
tiful tree by the amount of wood it con- 
tains nor are you to judge of the value 
of a Jersey cow by the beef she would 
make or either by the eight hundred 
pounds of butter she would produce every 
year. She is an excellent lecturer on 
condensation. Her influence and her pro- 
geny count. Then every good thing has 
a sentimental value you cannot always 
reduce to dollars and cents. 


| 
In Minneapolis, a revengeful fellow cut 


down two beautiful trees in a neighbor’s 
yard. He was arrested and brought into 
court. Mr. Nutting, a landscape artist, 
was brought in as a witness. He esti- 
mated the trees at $35 apiece, but said he, 
“Those trees have a sentimental value 
worth as much more.’’ So the fellow 
was fined $70 per tree and had to pay it. 
Perhaps he found that if revenge is sweet 
it is also costly. 
NOW LOOK AT IT. 

Suppose you have an acre or two in 
your front yard. You lay it out in Am- 
phitheatre style. The tallest trees on 
the outside, then groups of shrubbery, 
towards the front you have a green lawn 
with a couple of Silver Spruce and two 
Tree Lilacs. You must not obstruct the 
view. It is better to lay out the ground 
pel on can take them in from the porch 
and the neighbors can see them from the 
road. Your flowers are near the house so 
your wife, when she is tired, can sit there 
and visit with the purest, sweetest, 
best dressed company on earth. Though 
silent they are eloquent. Mute songs are 
they; silent hymns of praise to the au- 
thor of beauty. How soothing their com- 
panionship. There are the Columbines 
in their spring time freshness. There a 
bed of Orientai Poppies, flaming in splend- 
or—a sea of fire. Then comes those full 
orbed peonies, filling the air with.frag- 
rance, vieing with the rose in beauty. 
Then the Phioxes, whose radiance will 
cheer you down to the hard frosts of au- 
tumn. 

Why not take that front yard now used 
for a calf and pig pasture and right on 
that spot pull down a section of paradise 
and live in it and have some enjoyment 
in life. Forty years ago when you were 
struggling for existence you could not 
afford it. Now you can. When you are 
tired take a vacation on your own ground. 
Set aside a spot for an Arboretum. In it 
have every kind of tree that will grow in 
your climate. Go out there and rest in 
the shade when the sun is hot. Plant all 
kinds of blooming shrubs and every ever- 
green that will find yours a congenial 
climate. Will it vaat Yes, ten times 
over. Adopt our slogan, ‘Beauty is 
Wealth, Raise a Lot of it and be Rich.— 
C. 8. Harrison, Neb. 
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The Hardy Mulberry Valuable and 
Attractive. 


While the scale is eating common fruits 
there is another which has thus far proved 
immune. This insect does not find the 
mulberry congenial, neither do the other 
common pests trouble it seriously. We 
We are not claiming that the mulberry has 
no enemies and we will not promise that 
some ‘yill not be developed later, but at 
present it is remarkably free from enemies 
and there is no reason to expect anything 
serious in the immediate future. 

The mulberry is not a fruit of high qual- 
ity. In flavor it is so sweet as to be in- 
siped. As a dessert fruit it is not to be 
recommended in comparison with other 
products of the orchard. But it has culi- 
nary possibilities, when used with tart 
fruits. It can bejused as the basis of jams, 
jellies, sauces and that distinctively 
national product of the kitchen which 
appeals to every American, pie. 

The season for the mulberry is long. 
During three months they are to be had 
from the tree. Even when green they can 
be used and when they begin to ripen they 
yield a fairly uniform crop day after day. 

No fruit is more easily harvested. 
Spread sheets on the ground, then shake 
the limbs. Down will come the fruit, after 
which the rest is easy. : 

There is no serious difficulty about 
growing the trees. All they ask is to be 
planted. They are quite capable of taking 
care of themselves. The one requirement 
is to choose a variety hardy enough for 












The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a__In America, the land of the 
dove. In Solomon’s time, telephone, the carrier pigeon 
pigeons were trained to carry is bred only for racing. The 
messages. Brutus used them winged word has taken the 
at the siege of Modena. They place of the winged mes- 
served the Turks in their senger. 
fights against the Crusaders. Pigeons may fly more than 
In medieval wars they were a mile a minute, but the tele- 
more useful than ever before. phone is as quick as speech 

itself. 


France had a carrier-pigeon ; 
mail service, with messages The dove is the emblem of 


reduced by photography and peace. The telephone is the 


hrough icroscope. instrument of peace. The 
i ga aaa telephone lines of the Bell 


Even today carrier pigeons System unite a hundred mill- 
are utilized as news-bearers ion people in one national 
in isolated parts of Europe. family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy One System Universal Service 


2 SOME PaLLING STU vi i) \ 





=, Pull the stumps from your fields and replace them with big 
ry crops. Don’t pay taxes on idle land. 


The Hercules sripte rower Stump 


pulls an acre of stumpsaday. Pulls bi stump in 6 minutes. 
Guaranteed against arenes for 3 years. days free trial. Send 
name for book, free—and special low-price offer. Address . 
Hercules Mfg. Company, 96s 21st St., Centerville, lowa, U. 8S. A. 





can be made beautiful by planting my California privet, ever- 


greens and magnificent decorative shrubs on grounds. Cost little, 
creates pride and pleasure. , Write for FREE copy of my book, 
describing my — ose, hasten, sone fruits, plants, etc. 
Every grower needs it. ree on request. 

ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box A, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 














Why Practical Men 
Demand Amatite 


OOFING that | lect to paint their roofs at the prop- 
needs paint ev- | ¢r time. 

1 ery two years can’t Painted roofings are waterproof 
hold the market a- | only where the paint is. Amatite is 
gainst Amatite— | waterproof all the way through. 
which nesds no Amatite is sold in the usual con- 
paint whatever. venient rolls of 110 square feet with 

a smooth lap where the mineral sur- 

face is omitted, so as to secure a 

sof fthat | tight joint. Nails and cement are 
es paneling packed in the center of each roll. 
They know what a Free sample and booklet on re- 
fj nuisance the paint- | quest to nearest office. 
H ing is. They know M 
how much it costs. | Barsett ‘Gnicago Philadel ae Poston 
H They know how lia- Be"Louls Cleveland , Pittaburg Cinginnati 
ble they are to neg- Guan kn 








Practical men 
know the great ad- 








the locality. 
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Gasoline Engines 


Sold Direct 
to You at 


FACTORY 


PRICES 


60 Days Free Trial—You Run No Risk 


The Witte is conceded the best engine 
in America. Made by E, H. Witte, mas- 
ter builder for 25 years. Ask any Witte 
user, Any size from 1}4 to 40 horse-power 
all tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay Only 
FACTORY PRICE 


We cut out all dealers—their profits go 
to you. You also get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost. We have no power 
expense at our plant, as we own our gas 
well; testing, heating, lighting fuel, all free. 

Take a 60 day trial, Five year guarantee. 
Write for book, *‘How to Judge a Gasoline En- 
gine” and complete catalog. Our wholesale 

2tory prices will interest you mightily. Write 
NOW, telling us size engine you need. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
2371 @akiand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


The WITTE 
Cuts Gasoline 
Bills in Half. 

















A Constant Water Supply 


for all purposes is easily secured by installing a 


RIFE RAM 


which operates by running water. Its cost is low; 
easily installed. Can be used either with Open or 
Pneumatic Tank. 
Simple, durable, economical, efficient. 

The RIFE RAM operates with any fall from 3 ft. 
to 50 ft. and will pump water to a height 3 to 25 times 
the fall. If you have a flow of 3 or more 
gallons per minute froma spring, artesian 
well, brook or river, write for our free 
Catalogve and information. 


Rife Engine Co. 
2414 Trinity Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

























We still have a fine assortment of 
trees. Ourstock was never better 
than this season, and prices right. 
We can make shipments promptly 
upon receipt of your order. Write 
today for our FREE wholesale, 
illustrated catalogue. It tells you 
how to plant and to care for your 
trees after planting. 
Maloney Bros. & Wells Co. 

46 Main St., Dansville, N.Y. 




















Warranted 5 Years 


Used with bucket, barrel 
or knapsack. Sprays the 
tallest fruit tree from the 
ground. Does the work in 
halfthetime. Sprays white- 
EL 


$4.00 


wash and cattle 
Made of brass throughout. 
me, Write for special offeror 
send $4.00 (West of Den- 


ver $5.00.) Expressage 
prepaid. Money refunded 
if not fully satisfied. 
STANDARD STAMPING CO, 
344 Main St., MARYSVILLE, OHIO 








BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW. Best 
Lands. Best Crops. Best Homes. Biggest barns. 
Finest schools, churches, roads and _ transportation. 
For list of farms address, B. F. McBurney & Co., 
Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 





85 . 5 cre; li 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS—".:tta ott cies ncaded to 
settle quickly. Big illustrated Catalogue No. 36 free. E. A. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1233, 47 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


Save 
$25 
$75 










p ¥ on First Cost— 

ar ses. J Then 

MORE HEAT => 
FUEL 





Are you willing to pay €25 to 675 more for a fur- 
nace not nearly as good as the Kalamazoo! 
Certainly not, especially when the Kalamazoo 
gives greater heat and cuts down fuel bills 
Furnace and complete fittings shipped directat 
JSactory price. 
30 Days Free Trial—Cash or Credit 
You don’t keep the Kalamazoo unless it proves 
in service that it can heat your house perfectly 
at minimum expense. Convenient payments. 
We pay freight charges. 
Furnace Book Free 

Gives you facts that will save you money in 
buying, installing and operating your furnace. 
We're giad to mail it free—write a request on 
@ postal,—ask for No. 938, 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

We have two other catalogs, one describing 
Heating and Cooking Stoves, the other describ- 

ich one do you wish 

Trade Mark Registered. 


A Kalamazoo ’é:: 


Direct to You 7 


L fer: 































When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Orcharding in East Virginia. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Geo. E. Wray. 

When Mr. Henry J. Wilder of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., passed through Clover Hill district, 
Virginia, testing the soil for its apple- 
growing qualities, he declared that in all 
the state he had not found soil equal to 
that within a mile or two of the Appo- 
mattox river for the purpose of fruit 
growing, with especial reference to its 
ability to produce apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, etc., in a condition approaching 
perfection. 

Since then three large orchards have 
been planted in this bend of the Appo- 
mattox and just recently one of the farms 
so improved with an orchard of pears and 
peaches—and a large acreage of straw- 
berries—has been sold for nearly double 
what it cost only a few years ago. Thus 
the report of the expert from the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture has been amply 
| proven out in practise, and just now many 
|farmers are extending—both in practice 
{and in  contemplation—their _ orchard 
jlands. On the Mountain View Farm, re- 
|cently owned and vastly improved by a 
| a family formerly of Michigan, especially 
| good results have followed the planting 
| of pears, peaches, and strawberries. From 
| land which has produced little but tobacco 
| for market and but small patches at that— 
|seldom producing more than a hundred 
| dollars annually in either cash or produce 
|exchangeable for goods at the country 
|store, the income has developed to over a 
| thousand dollars per annum, all within a 
| few years, with one burning summer and 

one very severe winter in the period. 

On The Old Homestead plantation was 
; an orchard about sixteen years old; tenant 
| farmers had almost ruined it by cutting 
|into the tree roots on the one hand and 
| breaking off the limbs on the other. To- 
|day_ the trees are carefully pruned, 
| straightened up, vacancies filled with 
| such apples as Baldwin, Wealthy, Stark, 
| Ben Davis, ete.; such pears as Seckel, 
| Bartlett, ete.; and such peaches as El- 
| berta, etc.; over two hundred trees have 
|been planted there recently, and the 

prospects are good for heavy produce 
| within a short period. 
| On the thousand-acre farm Longwood, 
|/owned now by an Episcopal Rector of 
New Jersey, a large acreage of fruit trees 
has been planted, and the old plantation, 
| which at one time harbored over a hun- 
dred slaves, bids fair to blossom forth in 
all its old-time beauty and productiveness. 

All this is due to the advent of Northern- 

ers into this section of the Old Dominion— 
men of means, imbued with a determina- 
tion to rescue this wonderful land from 
the neglect of years and the merciless 
treatment given it by tenant farmers, 
whose sole object seems to have been to 
take all from the soil and return nothing 
thereto. 

Chesterfield county was established in 
|1745; Richmond and Petersburg are its 
'chief market centers. The land is as 
| generally productive as any in the state, 

and for fruits it has no superior anywhere 
Its surface and soil are varied, the Clover 
| Hill district being gently rolling without 
| being unduly hilly. The farm products 
are corn, wheat, oats, rye, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, hay, ete. Vegetables and fruits can 
'be grown in abundance, and these find 
a ready market in Richmond, and thence 
to Washington and northern points. 
Truck-farming is carried on extensively, 
as well as poultry keeping and dairying. 
Game and fish are still plentiful in the 
extensive forests and secluded rivers. 
Undeveloped minerals still await the 
prospector. Land is particularly well 
adapted for the raising of horses, cattle, 
hogs, and sheep, as well as fruit of great 
variety. A number of railroads and both 
good and fair roads. There is a great 
|future in prospect for this part of the 
Sunny South. 

The modern method of uprooting worth- 
less trees by dynamite has been applied 
| here; the sinking of holes and the loosen- 
ing of the subsoil by the same means for 
young trees has been practised; the 
traction engine has been yoked to the five 
furrow plow to turn up seme of the subsoil 
onthe hillsides; the reaper and the binder 
|the riding cultivator and the seed drill 
are all here to stay; and, hence, the pros- 
19g for this great garden spot is delight- 
u 











Commissioner Calvin J. Huson, Albany, 
N. Y., invites the attention of members of 
the grange, schools, boy scouts and others 
to the fact that two pernicious insects 
threaten establishment in this State even 
if some of them have not already become 





so. The two insects alone have cost the | 

New England States and the Federal 

Government upward of $10,000,000 ac- 

cording to late estimates. 

0 
Gipsy Moth. 

The winter and spring form of this in- 
sect is in the egg stage. Two hundred to 
five hundred minute whitish eggs may be 
found in clusters on the trunks or under 
branches near the bodies of evergreen or 
other trees. The eggs are apparently 
mixed in masses of small caterpillar hairs. 
The color is buff, or yellow brown and look 
like little patches of mortar 7-5 to an 
inch or more in length and 1-4 inch thick. 
The eggs hatch and caterpillars appear 
in April and May. They feed at night and 
hide under cover in day time until July. 
Mature caterpillars are 3 inches long and 
have along the back a double row of five 
pairs of blue spots and six pairs of red 
spots. The moths appear in August and 
soon die. The whitish female moth is 
sluggish and a poor flyer. 

If anyone discover either egg masses or 
caterpillars as’ above described, samples 
should be securely boxed and sent to the 
Department of Agriculture, Albany, to- 
gether with full information. 











Brown Tail Moth. 


The winter form of this insect is very 
different from the gipsy. Eggs numbering 
200 to 400 are laid in clusters on the under 
side of leaves on the upper and outer 
branches of apple, pear, maple, and elm 
trees. The caterpillars appear the latter 
part of August or early in September. 
After feeding a short time they spin a web 
or nest among the leaves about the size 
of a hen’s egg, larger or smaller. In this 
form several hundred caterpillars one- 
fourth to one-half of an inch long pass the 
winter ready to feed when spring comes. 
They become full grown and feed late in 
June when they form a cocoon within a 
few leaves. The adult moths appear in 
July and fly long distances thus being 
difficult to control. They spread broad- 
cast with the wind and are attracted at 
night by light. In this adult stage, they 
do no damage and soon die. The hairs of 
this insect are poisonous. 

If webbed nests with small caterpillars 
therein are found, specimens should be 
carefully wrapped and sent to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Albany, N. Y., for 
identification and full particulars should 
be given. 








0 
Back to the Farm. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Mrs. S. D. Yoder. 
I'd like to go back to the country 
Oh, yes, indeed! I would. 
There’s where we find the apples 
And the cider, oh so good. 


I'd like to go back to the country, 
Where I could have my garden and 


my cow. 
Where I could hear husband’s merry 
whistle, 
As he joyfully follows the plow. 


It’s been years since I left the country, 

But I’m longing for it still. 

Of all this hum-drum city life, 
You may bet I’ve got my fill. 
O---—~ 
Housecleaning. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Inez DeJarnatt Cooper, Illinois. 

It is now time to begin house cleaning 
and there are a few points to remember in 
connection. 

Do not take down your stoves too early. 
More sickness has been traced to this di- 
rect cause than housewives would care to 
think of. What if your cleaning is a little 





late? And even if you are not afraid of 
illness. Do let your family be comfort- 
able. If you feel that you must have your 


base burner taken down before the men 
are busy with their spring work, or if you 
have a furnace and do not wish to keep it 
going, a small sheet iron stove may be 
had for two or three dollars and this any 
woman may put up alone. Thus you may 
all be comfortable these chilly spring days 
instead of shivering around the kitchen 





BOOK 
Orchards 
Made to Pay 


W Increase your yield. Im- 
{ prove the quality. Make 
two dollars grow where one 
grew before by using the most 
scientific orchard methods. This book 


“The Why and How of Orchard Success” 


may be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
Gives the best methods of budding, bed! eg 
pruning and cultivating. Tells how to pre- 
vent mould, mildew, scale, scab, etc., also 
how to spray vegetables and shade trees. 


A MINE OF INFORMATION FOR 50 CENTS 
Send for it today. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP Co. 
706 Grand Ave. Eimira, N. Y. 


For The Orchard 
And Garden 


The richest manure for the orchard 
and garden, as well as for lawn, shrube 
bery and flowers, is pulverized 

Sheep’s Head Sheep Manure 
Very heavy in nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash. Adds humus to the 
soil, Ready to apply. All weed seeds 
killed by heat. 200 lb. barrel $4 prepaid 
east of Mo, River. Further informae 
tion onrequest. Natural Guano Co.; 
806 River St., Aurora, Ill. 


It Makes Things Grow 


BUY YOUR FURNACE 
$10 DOWN $10A MONTH 


Our monthly payment plan of selling direct saves you the 
dealer’s profits and excessive charges for installation. The 


(© sauce) JAHANT FURNACE 
. with the patented “Down Draft System" 
It is best for residences, schools, hotels, 
My churches, etc., because it delivers 
plenty of heat wherever and whenever 
desired at a saving of 24 to % in fuel 
bills. Install the Jahantyourself. We 
send complete outfit, freight prepaid, 
with special plans, detailed instruc- 
tions and all necessary tools for 
installation. Satisfaction guaranteed 
er money refunded, 
Write for free illustrated book 


THE JAHANT HEATING CO,, 158 Mill St. Akron, 0. 


Save to, 0n Fuel Bills 


es 
Spray for Blight 
It cannot be cured but can be prevented easily 
and at little cost, if sprayed in time and in the right 
way. Spraying increases the yield enough to pay. 


TRON AGE Traction 


Sprayers 


are built for this purpose. 4 or 6 rows. 55 or 100 gallon, 
wood or steel tanks, single or double Spot aed with 
least sli e, wind shift adjustinent, nozzle strainers, 
nets ce cnstipkene My Ask your dealer about them and 
write us for new Free booklet, . 
f BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
\ Box 1609 Grenloch, N. J. 
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All the Standard Varieties, Fresh Dug, 
High Grade Stock. 
Our Catalogue is Free. Send for one. 


THE FLANSBURGH & POTTER C0. 
Box 348, LESLIE, MICH. 


HUBER 











stove. 
There may be a place or two in your| 
wall paper that needs patching. Mend it | 
with a torn piece and it will scarcely be | 
noticed. Tear the patch irregularly for 
a piece with square corners will announce 
itself immediately one enters the room. 
If you have an old pair of lace curtains 
that you hate to give up, try mending 
this way. Wet around the tear with 
starch and iron the edges together mak- 
ing alap the depth of aseam. The starch 
will paste it together. This does much 
better than a sewn rent, besides saving no 
end of work. Of course this applies to 
apparently hopeless curtains. 
erhaps you have veen varnishing, 
painting, etc. Remove the effects from 
your hands with linseed oil. It works 
as well as turpentine and does not blister. 
You may hire help during cleaning time. 
Plan that your help may do the heavy 





Orchard Tractor 


A two-cylinder gasoline trac- 
tor that meets the require- 
ments of orchard work. Small 
and compact, easily handled 
in limited space, and a power- 
ful puller. Travels under 
the branches easily, and is 
adapted to all kinds of work 
the fruit grower -has to do. 
A fine power for either 
traction or belt work. Ask 
us for detailed description. 


The Huber Manufacturing Co. 


638 Center Street 
MARION, OHIO. 








work. It is small economy of time, | 
strength and money to put her at work | 
that you are perfectly able to do yourself. 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Double Cropping in the Orchard. 
By Prof. C. G. Woodbury, Purdue Uni- 
versity Ind. Experiment Station. 

The main thing for the owner to remem- 
ber is that the orchard is the main and the 
important thing, and that the value of a 
single crop from a single twenty-five-year- 
old tree which has been thoroughly well 
grown may be worth as much as a thirty- 
bushel yield of wheat from an acre of 
ground, Companion or double croppings 
again, may often be successfully practiced 
near cities, where the land is too valuable 
to lie unproductive until the trees produce 
an income, and where there is a good local 
demand for the small fruits or market gar- 
den produce that may be grown between 
the young trees, and a good supply of the 
transient labor needed in harvesting. 

Grain crops should be grown very spar- 
ingly in the young orchard. The small 
grains, such as wheat and oats, are es- 
poe bad for the trees, and remove 
from the soil the very elements that the 
trees will later need to produce good crops 
of fruit. Ifsuch crops are grown, the plant 
food they remove should be refunded to 
the orchard soil in the form of commercial 
fertilizers, manure, and nitrogenous and 
humus-supplying cover crops. In no case 
should grain be allowed to grow within 
six feet of the newly set tree. After a year, 
the space should be enlarged to eight feet, 
and for the tree set two years, a free, culti- 
vated or mulched space of ten feet in 
diameter should be left. With these pre- 
cautions, small grains may be grown with- 
out serious injury to the young trees, for 
two or three years. Corn is not so bad as 
wheat, but it likewise should not be al- 
lowed to come within several feet of the 
young tree. Corn takes from the soil an 
immense amount of moisture as well as 
considerable plant food, and hence is 
especially dangerous to the young tree. 
A single, well grown tree may be worth 
several acres of corn, so that it is poor 
economy to seriously endanger the future 
welfare of the newly set orchard for one 
or two crops of grain. 

Other crops are better. Potatoes make 
an excellent crop for the young orchard. 
Their cultivation is just what the trees 
need; they do not reméve from the soil 
so much plant food as the grain crop, and 
they leave the soil loose and in excellent 
condition. Early potatoes especially may 
come off in time to allow the putting in of 
a cover crop for winter protection. 

Market garden crops in general, hoed 
crops, vegetables and the like are the best 
class of crops for growing in the young 
orchard. It is th that the orchard 
soil is rich enough to be most profitable 
for the intensive cropping of the gardener, 
however, and only occassionally that the 
right local conditions as to soil, markets, 
men, etc., meet to make gardening in the 
young orchard a practicable proposition. 
The scheme has many good shines about 
it, though, and is sometimes worked out 
very nicely. 

The small fruits are sometimes grown 
between the trees while the orchard is 
young. Of the small fruits the strawberry 
is probably better adapted for this pur- 
pose than any other. It is a low grower, 
requires cultivation the first season, is 
mulched during the winter (the mulch 
having practically the same effect in the 
orchard as a good cover crop would have); 
the bed runs out in a couple of years or so, 
and so is likely to be out of the way by the 
time the trees need the soil, and altogether 
has many factors to commend it. Some- 








The 


After 26 years of ex- 
perience, I tell you a car 


for the average road 
ought to be built like this. 


Overcapacity 


The builder must know the 
needed strength. Then he must 
add at least 50 per cent, as we do 
in this Reo the Fifth. 


He must know his steel—have it 
made to his formula. Then 
analyze it twice to make sure of it. 


He can’t test gears with a ham- 
mer. He must, as we do, use a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity 


Not Enough 


Tires are expensive. But over- 
size tires are essential to low up- 
keep. We use 34x4. 


Roller bearings ‘cost five times 
as much as common ball bearings 
cost. But the right car must have 
them. In Reo the Fifth we use 
15, eleven of which are Timkens. 


Drop forgings are costly, but we 


15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 


Passenger 











Rough-Road 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


use 190 to avoid the risk of flaws. 
We use a $75 magneto, big brakes 
and springs, a doubly heated car- 
buretor, a centrifugal pump. And 
not an engine goes out until 48 
hours have been spent in five rad- 
ical tests. 


Reo the Fifth, without these ex- 
tremes, would cost in the building 
$200 less. But in the next five 
years repairs and upkeep would 
cost you several times that much. 


I Know 


These are things I know. I 
have learned them from tens of 
thousands of cars in my 26 years 
of car building. 


These extra precautions cost 
this concern two million dollars 
per year. We are not spending 
that without knowing the need of 
them. 

We save by efficiency—by build- 
ing all our own parts. We save 
20 per cent by building only one 
model. Then we spend all those 
savings on hidden parts. To give 
you a car which, year after year, 
will serve you as well as when 
new. 








R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


———~ 






Car 


Look below the frills when you 
buy a car. All modern cars are 
attractive. Find out what the 
maker hides. 

A one-summer car is built very 
differently from a car that is built 
for keeps. If you want an honest 
car—a car that endures—watch 
these inner features. 


~-New Control 


Reo the Fifth has our new con- 
trol. All the gear shifting is done 
with one center rod, entirely out 








of the way. It is done by moving 
this rod only three inches in each 
of four directions. 


There are no levers to clog the 
way of the driver. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. And 
this car, like all the leading cars, i 
has the left side drive. 


A 17-coated body, nickel trim- 
electric lights, genuine 
leather—all the luxury you want. 


mings, 


Write for our catalog and we 
will direct you to the nearest Reo 
showroom. They are everywhere. 








Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 






Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
odies gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—al] for $100 extra (list price $170). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 
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times the bush fruits are grown in the 
young orchard. The plan can be made 
successful with the right local conditions, 
and above all with the right man to run 
it, but is not to be especially recommended 
as a general proposition. 

ON CROSS-POLLINATION. 


My father was a fruit grower and in 
1860-1863 set out orchards on his farm in 
Champaign County, Illinois, of over 100 
acres in extent. These orchards consisted 
of many varieties, hardly any two adjoin- 
ing rows being of the same variety, thus 
the matter of cross-pollination’was given 
full sway. The orchard was set in this 
manner to test out the many varieties 
then before the~grower, to determine 
value and adaptability to the then new 
prairies of Illinois. 1 do not remember 
a single failure in this orchard until the 
year 1893, which was due to asevere freeze. 


MY CONCLUSIONS ON CROSS-POLLINATION 


That with apple buds self-pollinated they 
are not so strong, and they do not possess 
the vitality possessed by buds that are 
fertilized by the pollen from some-other 
variety. All of the trees of any certain 
variety are the same as one tree. Separate 
trees of Ben Davis for example, although 
individual trees, are from the same original 
bud and constitute but one tree, or in- 
dividual. They are the product of graft- 
ing or budding, and are essentially a part of 
and identically the same as the tree from 
which they sprang. 

“Varieties originate from the seed and 
each tree so originated is of a different 
kind no two being alike, in either tree or 
fruit. It is a well known fact that seeds 
from the same apple produce entirely 





different progeny, some may produce 
sweet fruit and others sour fruit. 

“Darwin demonstrated that animals too 
closely related produce weaker offspring 
than those not related. Nature is so con- 
stituted that the same laws prevail in the 
vegetable as in the animal kingdom, with 
modification of course, so that the cross- 
pollination of one variety by a different 
variety is a demand and law of nature 
that we should heed: 

ALTERNATE FOUR-ROW BLOCKS 

To secure the best results,plant your apple 
orchard so that not more than four rows 
of the same variety are together. It. is 
now my practice and has been for several 
years to plant four rows of one variety 
alternating with four rows of another 
variety. For example in setting fifty acres 
of Jonathan and fifty acres of Grimes in 
1907 I alternated four rows of Grimes with 
four rows of Jonathan throughout the one 
hundred acres. By so doing I also had in 
mind the harvesting of the fruit in the 
most economical manner. It sometimes 
happens that the windfalls are of value 
if harvested separately and this is best 
secured by the four row system. The 
—s of the fruit at harvest time is also 

est conserved if this method of planting 
is followed. I would not alternate in the 
same row unless it were intended to remove 
the fillers, on account of the annoyance 
of keeping the varieties separate. 

TO SECURE CROSS-POLLINATION 

In an orchard already planted to the block 
system there are two methods or a com- 
bination of the two dependent upon con- 
ditions. 


‘First, all vacancies in any orchard may 
be filled with trees of another variety that 
blooms at the same period as the variety 
to be pollenized. If the vacancies are 
sufficiently numerous this is all that is 
required. If not, then enough of the trees 
should be top-grafted with a suitable 
variety to accomplish the purpose. In 
place of working an entire row a good way 
to secure the desired effect is to top-work 
or graft one tree in every nine. That is, 
beginning with the second row and the 
second tree in the second row of a block, 
top-graft that tree and every third tree in 
that row, and every third tree in every 
third row thereafter. If you will lay out 
a block of thirty-six trees, six trees each 
way in a square, and put a circle around 
each tree to be top-worked, you will dis- 
cover that each tree so worked will be in 
the center of a little square of nine trees. 
In other words, all trees in the block adjoin 
a tree of another variety diagonally or at 
right angles.’’—Nebraska State Horticul- 
tural Report. 





ga. 

There has recently been perfected a dry 
powdered arsenate of lead which is as soft 
as cotton and as fine as flour. Being 
lighter, finer and fluffier it stays mixed 
longer without settling, has better spray- 
ing qualities and adheres longer to the 
foliage, fruit and branches. 

This new chemical and scientific dis- 
covery is called Corona Dry Powdered 
Arsenate of Lead. Thorough tests have 
demonstrated that it contains only lead 
oxide and arsenic oxide, the only two 
essentials of any arsenate of lead. 

This insecticide mixes quickly and 


easily with water, does not leave sediment, 
lumps or other waste, and never clogs 
spray nozzles. It is simple, clean and easy 
to handle. It cannot freeze, dry out, cake 
or lose its strength. It combines con- 
venience, economy and efficiency. The 
claim is made that it will positively kill 
and exterminate apple worm, plum cur- 
culio and similar pests. 

It is made by the Corona Chemical Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., who distribute it 
through dealers. 

—_—_—_——_—CO 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—The Hardin 
County Fruit Growers Association was 
organized January 29th last, now has 
350 members and 1,392 acres pledged to 
the Association, the trees are to be fur- 
nished free to the growers by the State 
and will be divided among four varieties 
as follows: 1-3 Early Transparent, 1-3 
Maiden Blush, 1-6 Grimes Golden and 1-6 
Staymen’s Winesap. This, the Muld- 
raugh’s hill section, has the reputation of 
giving all fruit the finest flavor to be found 
anywhere. Every member of this associa- 
tion should subscribe to Green’s Fruit 
Grower.—H. O. Williams, Secretary, Ky. 

—_——0—__—_—- 

Old Hand (to new ticket seller at State 
fair)—‘‘Ever been on the wicket before 
in a crush?’ New hand—‘‘Nope.”’ Old 
Hand—‘‘Thought not.” New Hand— 
‘Why not?’’ Old Hand—‘‘You give change 
first, and tickets afterward.’’ New Hand 
—‘‘What is the difference?’’ Old Hand— 
‘‘Hundreds of dollars, my boy. No one 
ever passes in and forgets his tickets.’’— 
Judge. 
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Water to Float a Navy 


If all of the water which has been pumped by Aermotors could be 

coliected in one great body, it would form a sea on which all the navies of 

the world could maneuver. But you do not have to pump oceans of water 

to supply your own needs. What you want is some reliable and econom- 

ical power which will supply plenty of water for your house, barn and fields. 

An Aermotor of suitable size erected on a tower of proper 
height will do the work for you without bother or worry 
and with practically no expense. 


Power for Pumping 


It costs nothing for power if you use an Aermotor to do your 
pumping. More water is pumped by Aermotors for stock and 
domestic purposes than by any o:her kind of pumping machinery. 
They do their work silently, surely and satisfactorily. Aermotors 
have been pumping water faithfully for the past 25 years. Go to 
any part of the inhabited world today and you will find the Aermotor 

oe there ahead of you. From Alaska to Patagonia, from Hongkong 
to Liverpool, from Siberia to the Cape of Good Hope and on all the 
? islands of the sea you will findthem. You cannot travel far today 
a without seeing an Aermotor standing out as the most prominent 
object inthe landscape. Aermotors have gone everywhere because 
wherever they have gone they have been found to be the most 

oar" economical, and most reliable device for pumping water. 


“AK ~=6ount the Cost 


re | as The price of gasoline has taken a big jump. It is likely to go up 





































4 4 againanyday. The air is free and the supply is inexhaustible. No 
=. Onecan corner your source of power if you use an Aermotor for 

ert ~) pumping water. The first cost of an Aermotor is small, the upkeep 
— I TRA is almost nothing, the service is most satisfactory. Anyone who 
Poa r | has used an Aermotor will never be satisfied with any other pump- 








ing device. It was the first steel windmill and has always been the 
best. Aermotor Galvanized Steel Towers are best, too. 


“«Storage Solves the Water Problem’”’ 
We have just issued a large hanger, 16 x 44 inches, on the above 



















& subject. It contains over 100 pictures of Aermotor outfits which 
ce have been pumping water for the farmers of one community for 
“<3 from 1 to 20 years. These picures have been made from the finest 
Pa] ; iy tee #* lot of farm eng one ane that have ever been taken. If you will put 
ef = : =| x? up one of these hangers in your living room it will be the most 





5 . CSN. talked about objectthere. It is 100 pictures in one and each indi- 
eT ‘vidual picture shows a prosperous farm where the Aermotor is 
wa — used for supplying all the water required. This hanger gives val- 
UPAR 7 0 \ SM... , uable information about the storage of water for household and 
__ AYR “stock pu You should certainly have one. | It is free for the 
asking. Just one word “Hanger” on a postal card, with your 

¢ _.¥ mame and address, will bring it. 


dieses. ermotor Co. Zweltth Streetand Chicago 
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Don’t Wear A TRUSS 


medicine ay made self-adhesive pur 

parts securel, place.” No straps, buckles or 

80 cannot chafe or compress the pubic 
y treated themselves at home 
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without hindrance from 
velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded Gold Medal, Rome—Grand Prix, Paris. 
i999 | Process of recovery is natural, so no further use for trusses. We prove what 
RIAL OF > say by sending you Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. Address, fc Simille 


-PLAPAO—PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 12] St. Louis, Mo. GRAND PRIX. 


















For the Land’s Sake use 


(REG. U. S. PAT, OFF.) 


Bowker’s Fertilizers 


They enrich the earth and those 
who till it. Fertility plays such an im- 
portant part in profitable farming that 
no farmer ought to take chances with 
his fertilizer. A reliable company and 
a high grade brand mean full value for 
the money, a full ration for the crop, 
and a full return at harvest time. 


Bowker’s Fertilizers are 
soluble, active, sure. They 
are backed by forty years of 
experience, the best materials, 
the best facilities and prompt 
service. Suitable for every 
crop and adapted to every 
pocketbook. 


We want Agents in unoc- 
cupied territory. Write today 
for prices and terms; this may 
mean a good business for you 
if you act at once. 


Write anyway for our 
illustrated catalogue and 
calendar before you buy your 
We want you to know what we can do. 





spring fertilizer. 


BOWKER Company 
87 Lyman Street, Buffalo, N.Y. __53 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass. 


70 Trinity Pl., New York, N. Y. 1225 2nd. Nat. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati. 


Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers. 





PLANTING FRUIT TREES BY THE 
ROADSIDE. 


A Profitable Way of Ornamenting the 
Highways. 
By C. A. Green, 

There has not been enough said in 
favor of planting fruit trees on either side 
of the highway as a means of profit and 
of beautifying the country. 

This country is so well supplied with 
land, and farms can be bought at such 
low prices that our people have not yet 
turned their attention to making use of 
the roadsides for planting the apple, 
pear, cherry or nut trees. It is in such 
countries as Germany and Japan where 
land is scarce, and where the most pos- 
sible must be made of every foot of land 
that the people are wideawake in regard 
to turning into profitable use the roadsides 
by planting there fruit trees, 

In old times a serious objection to 
planting trees by the roadside was the 
cattle which used to be permitted to 

asture on the highway, but even then I 
ave known fruit trees to be so protected 
as to develop into profitable fruit bearing 
trees. But now in New York state, and 
I think in most other states, cattle are 
not allowed to pasture along the highways. 

There are few rural people who have 
planted maples or elms along the high- 
way, thus nearly all of the roadsides of 
this great country are barren of attractive 
trees which are capable of making avenues 
of every rural street or highway. Surely 
if it has not occurred to our people to 





American money. This is the product 
from the fruit trees growing along the 
highway of a small territory. 

ome consideration should be given to 
the selection of varieties or classes of 
fruit that would not be apt to be stolen. 
There is no danger of people stealing 
quantities of cherries for it takes too long 
to pick them. No one would be apt to 
steal winter varieties of apples, which 
are not eatable when first picked from 
the tree, such as the Baldwin, Greening, 
Spy, Hubbardston and Banana, 
o—— 

Dehorning Apple Trees. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: — In 
this month’s Fruit Grower I see where 
Edw. J. Wood, D. C., asked you for in- 
formation concerning the branching of 
fruit trees lower, so I am going to tell my 
experience, Last trendy took possess- 
ion of the place I am now living on; a 
5-acre tract, planted to apples, 9 years 
old, trunks being about the size of a 3 
year tree, badly infested with canker 
and aphis, headed about 6 feet high, which 
was too high to suit me, taking my saw 
and chisel, I cut them back, Ae Fe a 
stub 3 feet high; that was the talk of ihe 
neighborhood, everyone asked me if I 
intended to graft them and when I in- 
formed them that I did not, but was 
going to head them over from buds that 
would sprout from the stubs, they would 
laugh at me, one nurseryman said he 
would bet any money that not a one 
would grow, another from California, 











Yucca plants in bloom. Its leaves resemble the Century plant. 





plant forest trees by the roadside it can- 
not be expected that they have thought 
much about planting fruit trees there. 
Can you for a moment imagine a vil- 
lage surrounded with cherry or apple 
trees and all of the streets of that village 
lined with the same kind of fruit trees 
and the beauty of such a sight when the 
trees are in blossom? Why people would 
come fifty miles to see such a village as 
this embowered in the bloom of fruit 
trees. Such sights as this may be seen 
in Germany and in Japan. Travelers in 
Japan so far as possible make it a point 
to be there the during blossoming of the 
cherry trees. 
When the cherry trees in this village 
are bearing fruit and the fruit is about 
to ripen they are as beautiful objects as 
they are when in blossom, I can never 
forget the beauty of nearly a mile of 
cherry trees along one highway as I saw 
them when a boy on the farm twelve 








miles south of Rochester, N. Y., or more 


‘recently when I saw rows of red cherries 
by the roadside on the boulevard leading 


from Rochester to Lake Ontario. We 


plant flowering shrubs for the beauty of 
ithe fruit borne b 
‘not edible, but 


these shrubs, which is 
ere are cherries which 
everybody longs for to eat out of hand as 
well as to make into pies or sauces, which 
even excel the beautiful flowers of our 
ornamental shrubs. 

What a pleasure it would be to ride for 
miles through a country where apple 
trees are planted either side of the high- 
way in October or November when the 
fruit is well colored. If some enterprising 
town in a fruit growing section of New 
York state should decide to beautify every 
roadway by the planting of apple trees 
or cherry trees, which I consider the best 
of all fruits for roadside planting, how 
soon would that township get a reputa- 
tion for its beauty. And who can doubt 
that the value of the farms in that town 
would be greatly enhanced by these 
seautiful objects. 

I am told that the gross value from 
nearly 200,000 fruit trees planted along 
the highways in Hanover, Germany, was 
158,816 marks, equal to about $37,798 in 


who said he knew the fruit business from 
A to Z, told me that it was out of all reason 
to think I could start a head from a stub 
like that, but when I took him over the 
place and showed him the buds that were 
starting, he came to the conclusion that 
he was not too old to learn, although 
over 70 years of age. 

Well, by good spraying I have about 
75% growing in good shape, the balance 
were too badly infested with canker to 
save. 

Last spring I sent to Green’s Nursery 
for a sample tree of Banana apple (mail- 
ing size) which I planted in April, that 
made a growth of 5 feet by fall.—Arthur 
C. Harris, Wash, 


_———0-—_ 
Sum Sayings. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 


Tru love will sweetun life’s mos bitur 


up. 

The singin ov burds iz sweet, but the 
singing ov-children iz sweetur. 

While storms ma rage without thar’ll 
be pece within if Christ dwels there. 

If yu want tu hit the mark don’t fire 
til yu are sure ov yure aim. 

Plant eny ole kind ov seed an you’ll get 
the same kind ov krop. 

Onest Wurk iz er friend to long life, but 
Wurry iz er foe tu it. 

Mak good use ov tu day fur it’ll never 
kom ergan. 

It is allus reprehensibul tu do er mean 
thing, but tiz allus onerabul to do right. 

It ma not be konsiderd good polisy tu 
tel the truth at ol times, but tiz allus er 
damnabul polisy tu tel falshoods, 

A man, not ov wurd, but ov deeds, 

Oft gains fame an ol that he needs. 

—_—_—0-—_———_ 

Some say that farming is all hard work, 
but C. A. Green did not find it so. Both 
he and his city wife were never happier 
than during the years spent on a farm 
near Rochester, N. Y., which they con- 
verted into a Fruit Farm. C. A. Green’s 
booklet, ‘‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay,”’ 
gives a full account of their experience. 
Price postpaid twenty-five cents. e 
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RECLAIMING OF THE OLD ORCH- 
ARDS AND MANAGING OF THE 
NEW ON 


Demonstration Work Outlined by 


Prof. C. G. Woodbury, Chief in 
Horticulture, Purdue. 





INDIANA ON THE APPLE MAP. 
Fruit growing occupies an attractive 


position in the social symptoms which 
find their watchword in the cry, “‘Back to 
The city dweller is espec- 


the Land.” 
jally attracted by the dream picture of 
retiring to the country and passing his 
{ime either in repose beneath the ‘‘shade 
of the old apple tree’’ or in picking golden 
harvests from its laden boughs, and many 
city dwellers are spending money in the 
effort to make their dreams come true. 
The spectacular rise of the Pacific north- 
west to horticultural prominence has also 
had its effect in the middle west and the 
east, both in stimulating the fruit grower 
to better methods in the management of 
his orchard and the handling of his crop, 
and in stimulating the horticultural pro- 
moter to better press work on his adver- 
tising copy. 

All the above mentioned forces have 
been at work and have, by their combined 
action, effected a change in the attitude 
toward fruit growing which amounts to 
nothing less than a horticultural revolu- 
tion. As President Ed Smith of the ap- 
ple show commission puts it: ‘Indiana 
has been put on the apple map.’’ Much 
has been accomplished for the fruit grow- 
ers and by the fruit growers during the 
past few years. Indiana horticulture has 
waked up. It is now ready to go forward. 
The work of the Purdue department of 
horticulture and the Indiana apple shows 
has overcome a mountain of indifference 
and inertia, prejudice and ignorance and 
has made more rapid advances possible 
provided the work can obtain adequate 
support, 

SAVING OLD ORCHARDS. 


One of the subjects of greatest interest 
uestion of the neglected 
orchard. Hundreds of owners of such 
orchards have become interested and 
want to know what they shall do to’ be 
horticulturally saved. Many of these 
neglected orchards can be reclaimed and 
made profiable. Many of them, on the 
other hand, should be rated as liabilities 
instead of assets. They are occupying 
the ground but they are not paying for 
their keep. Every neglected orchard in 
the state should be examined at once and 
a de¢ision reached by its owner as to its 
future disposition. it it is worth saving 
and if the fruit it will produce is worth 
the trouble and expense of growing, then 
the orchard should receive intelligent at- 
tention, If it is too far gone to save or 
if the owner is one of those who thinks 
he cannot afford to bother to spray and 
prune, then the trees should be cut down 
and the land devoted to something the 
owner will take care of. I have no quar- 
rel or even argument with anyone who 
doesn’t want to grow fruit. I believe 
that there is an important place in the 
farm economy for a well-kept home or- 
chard and a well-kept vegetable garden 
in connection with nearly every farm in 
the state, The growing of fruit on a com- 
mercial scale is a good sound, attractive 
and profitable business for a person who 
likes it and who will put into it the same 
preserving skill and knowledge and -the 
same business sense and judgment that 
is needed to make a success of any other 
highly specialized business, 
_ Much can be accomplished by spray- 
ing; much can be accomplished by culti- 
vation, If fruit is to be sold, much can 
be accomplished by careful grading and 
packing. And almost anything can be 
accomplished by perseverance and the 
determination to learn what is best and 
then do your best. 

It is natural that the cost of production 
should be higher also. It is really not 
poor business to spend $50.00 per acre 
to raise a fruit crop worth $500.00. It is 
a better business proposition than it is 
= Ny $20 to raise a corn crop worth 

09.00, 

It should be remembered too that the 
cost the first two or three years’ man- 
agement of a neglected orchard is made 
higher on account of that same previous 
neglect. It costs more to bring the or- 
chard up to par_than to keep it there 
afterward. The final test, however, of 
the value of any practice or of any advice 
is the test of results. The following sum- 
mary of the results in demonstration or- 
chards is significant. 

COST OF PRODUCING APPLES. 

, At Worthington the total cost of gruw- 
ing and harvesting the crop on the Purdue 
plot of 1.3 acres was $87.35. This includ- 
ed all spraying, pruning, cultivating, etc. 
Five hundred and thirty bushels were 
harvested worth 75c a bushel or $397.50, 
leaving a profit of $310.15. 

At Guilford the Purdue plot contains 
140 trees. It bore a light crop in 1911. 
Two hundred and twenty-nine bushels 
were harvested and sold for $225.95. 
Total cost of production was $104.05, leav- 
ing a profit of $121.90. 


At Ft. Wayne the Purdue plot a 
There are 65 trees in the! 
cared-for area and 15 trees in the un- 
cared-for check. The crop amounted to| 
425 bushels worth $1.00 per bushel. The | 
total De pote cost was $67.95, leaving 


two acres. 


a profit of $357.05, 


At Logansport there are 132 trees in 
the sprayed section of the Purdue mt 
erti- 

lizer was spent in growing and harvesting 
the crop. Seven hundred and twenty 
bushels of apples were harvested worth 
(Those in charge of 
the orchard were offered $1.25 per bushel.) 
ielded a profit in 1911 of 
$541.75 from the investment of less than 


A total of $148.74 including $52 for 


$1.00 per bushel. 
This orchard 
$150.00, 


At Seymour the Purdue plot contains 
It cost $1,047.48 to grow and|- 
harvest the crop including extra heavy 
renewal expense which does not occur 
The culls were sold at 75 cents 
per bushel and the balance of the crop 
stored. The orchard bore about one- 
half a crop.. Nine hundred and nineteen 
barrels were stored and fifty-nine barrels 
of culls sold. At prevailing prices “the 
including apples other than culls 
in the orchard was worth $3,800.00 
A net profit of $2,752.50 was realized from 
a light crop on 35 acres or $81.00 per 
From seventeen acres which bore, 
a net profit was realized of $162.00 per 


35 acres, 


each year. 


cro 
sol 


acre, 


acre, 


At Borden the directions in regard to 
spraying were not followed. The crop 
The expense for labor, ma- 
terials, etc. was $74.25. Forty-two bar- 
rels of fruit were sold for $101.55, leaving 


was light. 


a profit of $26.29.” 
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The Durian a Bad Smelling But Dainty 


Fruit. 


Those who regard the above title as a 
contradiction in terms are invited to read 
carefully an article on the durian contri- 
buted by O. W. Barrett, chief of the divi- 
sion of horticulture, Philippine Islands, 
to The Philippine Agricultural Review 
We quote parts of 
it below. While the durian has an odoc 
that can be compared only to a mixture of 
old cheese and onions, flavored with tur- 
pentine, we are told that 99 per cent. of 
those who eat it love it so dearly that the 
smell does not bother them. The*natur- 
alist Wallace says that ‘‘to eat durians is 
is a new sensation, worth a voyage to the 
over three 
centuries ago. Linschoten, the Dutch 
botanist, declared it to surpass in flavor 
‘‘all the other fruits of the world.”’ ‘There 


(Manila, November). 


East to experience.’”’ And 


are other fetid fruits, Mr. Barrett tells us, 
but the durian is the most famous, the 
best, and the biggest. Our plant wizards 
seem to have an opportunity here to rid 
this delicacy of its only objectionable trait 
says Literary Digest. 

In passing we should not forget, says 
Mr. Barrett, that there are durians and 
durians; some are said to be without a 
strong odor; and some of the Borneo 
varieties are not at all objectionable. 
Both tree and fruit are favorites with the 
fruit-bat, but harvesting the Durian is 
not unattended with danger, fer soon 
after becoming mature the heavy fruit 
usually falls, sometimes killing or severely 
injuring the unlucky individual who might 
happen to be underneath. Thusit appears 
that the durian is a large tropical fruit.— 
C.-A. Green. 


O---—- 
African Ant-Hills. 


West African ant-hiils are veritable 
giants, frequently standing forty feet 
high. These ant-hills are shaped some- 
thing like a sugar loaf and are divided 
inside into hundreds of tiny rooms. They 
have, needless to say, myriads of inhabit- 
ants, and these are all easily occupied in 
various ways—forming tunnels, making 
roads, gathering food and watching over 
the eggs and youngsters. The natives 
are afraid to touch these hills, except from 
a distance with firearms. The ants often 
make their strongholds around trees, and 
they are built very solidly, with sides 
sometimes twenty inches thick. The 
inside is hollow, and at the top there is a 
sort of attie. The “royal cell,’’ where the 
queen ant lives, is always found on the 
ground floor. This good lady is a prisoner, 
but is carefully fed by her busy subjects, 
the eggs she lays being immediately 
carried away and deposited in ‘‘rooms’’ 
set apart for the purpose.—Wide World 
Magazine. 





_———0-->—-—-"_—- 
DIED TEASING HER HUSBAND. 


Woman Locked Herself in Trunk and 
Was Suffocated. 

Amesbury, Mass.—To tease her hus- 
band, Mrs. Alphonse Victorine, concealed 
herself in a trunk as she heard him enter 
the house last Tuesday. As the cover 
dropped over her the bolt of the old 
fashioned lock slipped into its place, and 
in a few hours the woman was dead from 
suffocation. 

This is the theory of Medical Examiner 
F. C. Hurd, who performed an autopsy 
today after a three days’ search by the 
police had revealed the hiding place of the 
unfortunate wife. 
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— HERRMANN Ka) CO., 200 


Kill Bugs in the 
New and Easy Way 


Herrmanns 
JAR SITE 


Pour a pint of Arsite into 100 gallons of 
Bordeaux mixture and spray thoroughly. Bor- 
deaux mixture is not necessary if you add 3 or 4 
pounds of freshly slaked lime to 100 gallons of 
water. : 

Arsite isthe most easily applied efficient insecti- 
cide made. Arsite sticks to the foliage through 
even heavy rains and can not injure any plant 
because it contains absolutely no free arsenic. 

Arsite keeps under all conditions, is always 
ready to use, remains in suspension—does not 
settle and clog the pump. 

Write for complete information and learn the 
economy of Arsite; and Calite—an insecticide 
that you can use with just plain water. 


If your dealer can not supply you we will sell direct—Arsite, 
%-pint can, 35c; pint, 65c; Calite, pint can, 30cs quart, 50c. 


THE HERRMANN LABORATORIES 

For Insecticides and Fungicides 
Morris Herrmann & Co. 

_ 30 Fifth Avenue Building, New York 
Sole Manufacturers of Herrmann’s 

Hi-Grade Pure Paris Green 
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Repeating Rifle 


Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and 
-22 long-rifle cartridges; ex- 
cellent for rabbits, squir- 
rels, hawks, crows, foxes 
and all small game 

and target work 
up to 200 yards. 





Here’s the best-made 
-22 rifle in the world! 


It’s a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. The tool steel _ 
working parts cannot wear out. Its Ivory Bead.and Rocky Mountain 
sights are the best set ever furnished on any .22. Has lever action—like a big 
game rifle; has solid top and side ejection for safety and rapid accurate firing. 
P-cautiful case-hardened finish and superb build and balance. Price, round barrel, 
$14.50; octagon, $16.00. @ Model 1892, similar, but not take-down, prices, $12.15 up. 


7 uns Co., 


39 Willow St.. New Haven, Conn. 






Learn more about ell Marlin repeaters. Send3 
stamps postage for the 128-page Marlin catalog. 
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Band With Tree Tanglefoot! 


No Creeping Insect Escapes Its Sticky, Deadly Grip! 


The destroying army is coming! and powerful twenty times as long as any 
Don’t wait until you see the vanguard. other substance. Needs no mixing—just 
Band your trees with Tree Tanglefoot open the can and apply. Will not soften or 


* run down the trunks of the trees. Absolutely 
two weeks before the Canker Worms, prevents any creeping, crawling pests from 


Climbing Cut Worms, Bag Worms, harming your trees. 
Gypsy, Brown-tail and Tussock moth * 
caterpillars begin their ravaging work Sold by Reliable Seed Houses 


Prices: 1-lb. cans 30c; 3-lb. cans 85c; 10-Ib. 
cans $2.65; 20-lb. cans $4.80. Write us today 
for valuable free booklet and name of near- 
est dealer. 

THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 
Department A-4 , Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Manafacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper 

and Tree Tanglefoot. (4) 


Easily and Quickly Applied 
With Wood 


len Pad 

Tree Tanglefootis harmless and the only 
sure and ;3afe protective. One pound 
makes about 9 lineal feet of band. One coat- 
ing lasts three months and longer in any 








temperature, rain or shine—remains sticky 













































































































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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Singing. 
Sing a song of cherries, 
Finest in the land! 
Deepest red and juicy, 
And in great demand. 


Sing a song of apples, 
Orchard full of trees! 
Laden with the beauties, 

Swinging in the breeze. 


Sing a song of mellons, 
Showing on the vines! 

They are welcome ever, 
And make happy times. 


Sing a song of pumpkins, 
Oh! what pies they make! 
And the boys make lanterns, 
Which are up-to-date. 
—Albert E. Vassar. 





Save Money on 
Berry Boxes and 
Baskets 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 
and Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 
and price-list 

Largest Factory of its Kind in the Country. 


NEW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO., Box 102, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


eum GRAPEVINES 


69 Varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, etc. Best Rooted 
Stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 10c. Desc, 
price-list free. LEWIS ROESCH & SON, Box Il, Fredonia, N. ¥. 
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THE BERLIN QUART A 


for your fruit. Write for 
1913 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates 
at winter discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Box 
Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 





OUR SPECIALTY 





Over thirty varieties 
Strawberry Plants 2°3.03.0"% 
Descriptive catalogue free. Basil Perry, Cool Spring, Delaware. 
P. S. Headquarters for Fall Bearing Strawberry Plants. 


Try These Fifty-five 
Hardy Berry Planis 


Here is a lot of berry plants of the very best 
varieties that I want you to try, and let me 
know how they do for you. Some are high-priced 
new sorts. Others are my improved strains of 
older sorts. The fifty-five plants are worth $3.50 
at the lowest retail price. 

I Will Send Them to You for $2 

Plants set this spring should produce a few 
berries next summer, many more in 1914, and 
more than 100 quarts per year of the finest kind 
of fruit in 1915, and afterward—fully $25 worth 
a season if you sell it. The Himalaya Berry, 
Macatawa Blackberry, Currants and Gooseber- 
ries will last as long as apple trees. 


The Ten Different Kinds 
x Macatawa Blackberry; 1 Twelve-month 
Himalaya; 2 Two-year Currants, Perfection and 
Boskoop Giant; 18 Raspberries, 6 Superlative, 
red, 6 Shepard’s Pride, red, 6 Plum Farmer, 
black; 8 Gooseberries, 2 Whinham, 6 Golden 
Drop; 25 King Edward Strawberry. 


Send for the Berrydale Berry Book fer 1913 


Full of good advice and money-making ideas. 
Describes all the new berries and the best old ones. 
The only book of its kind printed. Write today. 


A. MITTING, Berry Specialist 


Berrydale Experiment Gardens 











Green A 




















experience in growing and 
propagating _the heaviest 
bearing strains of strawber- 
Ties, raspberries, currants, 
g0oseberries, blackberries, dew- 
berries, grapes and all kinds of 
fruit trees. Also garden plants 
such as horseradish, asparagus, 
rhubarb, seed potatoes, etc. Do 
not buy until you see our prices. 

e supply growers everywhere 
and our stock is the best of its 
kind. Send for free beautiful 
catalog today. A fine currant 
bush sent free for names and 
addresses of five fruit growers. 


W..N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohie 











































Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Milford Merrill. 

On the pine barrens of Western Michigan 
is where I demonstrated the fact that the 
land that produced such an abundant 

| crop of trees was capable of still further 
bringing forth profit to the man who 
thinks as well as toils. . 
Driven by illness brought about by a 
too constant attention to my desk in a 
considerable town, I went to live ona 
stump forty-five miles from anywhere, 





white package which | thinking to recuperate bodily infirmities 
insures highest prices | aS well as to keep the wolf from the door. 


I succeeded in doing both to my most 
intense satisfaction. 
| With a clearing of only three acres I 
|set about doing things right at the out- 
set, the financial stringency being urgent. 
I had given up faith in doctors and medi- 
|cines, both patent and otherwise, be- 
|lieving in the health-giving wildwoods 
air for my salvation, which it proved to 
be in more senses than one as what I have 
| to relate will abundantly prove. 

I had read somewhere about the city 
man being “Driven back to Eden,” and 
proposed to seek something along that 
line myself, The early struggles with un- 
| cleared land might be worth relating, but 

I will forego the story in this article and 
get down to the gist of things at once. 
| There was the building of the shack in 
|'which to live, the struggle with pine 
stumps and _ thousand-rooted brakes, 
against which the plow had noshow. All 
of this might prove interesting, but I wish 
to tell in this article, how, after I had got 
|my start in the wildernesss, I made good 
/with strawberries, which, by the way, I 
planned to produce money for pot-boiling 
while I prepared the land for larger things. 
What I first contemplated as a make- 
‘shift for the time being proved such a 
magnificent income producer that I stuck 
to it right along, even after the more 
stately apple and peach brought in the 
bright dollars in surprising quantity. 

THAT FIRST CROP OF STRAWBERRIES. 

I shall never forget them, nor the pride 
and joy I experienced in watching the big, 
red, meaty fellows grow! The Warfields, 
Cyclones, Brandywines and others, rolled 
out in great red tops and spheres as tan- 
talizing to the eye as the glitter of pay ore 
in a gold mine! 

Once ready for the market I hitched my 

/ one horse in the shafts of the light express 
| wagon and set out on my conquering way. 
I fully believed that when the people set 
eyes on the red beauties under the cover 


| 
| 


| of the little old wagon there would be no 


holding them back from the feast. Of 
course, Iwas tomeet with disappointment. 
Success at the outset would no doubt have 
turned my brain and given me such con- 
ceit as to have ruined my future prospects. 

It was six miles to the nearest village 
on the railroad.. It was for that point I 
aimed, and I had to pass a good many 
smiling farmsontheroad. I rather want- 
ed to exhibit my first picking to the villa- 
gers, so did not halt at the first farmhouse, 
in fact had driven half way to,town bef6re 
I deigned to pull up and show my wares. 

As I was passing a rather pretentious 
farmhouse where lived a wealthy grain 


| and cattle farmer, I saw the boss himself 
| coming down the steps. 


I halted and he 
came out to the road. ‘‘Hello!’’ said he; 
‘‘what you got?” E 

“‘Strawberries,’’ said I. 

And then I pulled off the covering, 
showing a brilliant topping of big berries. 
The man ejaculated on their size, asking 
the price. Full of pride over my beauti- 
ful pedigree stock, I named ten cents the 


/quart. You ought to have seen the farm- 





Buy Allen’s Strawberry Plants 


They can bedepended upon. They are raised ina nursery 
that has been established for 28 years, and in which there 
are 120 acres in strawberries alone. They have superior 
quality that is the result of intelligent and careful breeding. 


Standard Varieties--Any Quantity--Prompt 
Allen’s 
dition. 
Start. 

customers everywhere. 


Write for Allen’s 1913 Berry Beok 
It contains valuable information for growers. 
Describes Allen’s line of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, small fruits, asparagus 
evergreens and decorative plantings. Full 
cultural directions Well illustrated. Send for 
a copy today—it’s FREE. 


W. F. ALLEN 55 Market St. SALISBURY, MD, 


plants are carefully shipped—they arrive in good con- 
They are hardy, vigorous, prolific—they thrive from the 
Guaranteed true to name. Thousands of satisfied 





Shipments 





My Success with Strawberries 


er’s countenance; it fell to the length of a 
foot as he said: ‘‘Mercy on us, man! Why, 
I can buy all I want for three!’ 

“Very good,’’ I retorted, nettled at the 
fellow’s manner. I cracked my whip and 
drove on, feeling less elated than when 
setting out from home. A rich man like 
that, with a housefull of children, thinking 
a white man would raise fancy berries and 
peddle them over the country for three 
cents a quart! I said inwardly that Mr. 
Richwood would get no berries from me 
by my ever again asking him to purchase. 

I was certainly peeved over the first 
douch of cold water administered to my 
big air castles, nor was I much better re- 
ceived at the village. Berries there were 
in plenty; nobody wanted them unless I 
would hand them out free gratis on a 
china platter. 

This I refused to do, vowing inwardly 
that I would dump them in the road first. 
Almost the last man I struck in the village 
knew a good thing when he sawit. I had 
dropped to eight cents now, and the man 
took a crate of sixteen quarts at that 
price. He had company from the East 
and was glad enough to show them what 
Michigan could do in the small fruit line. 

‘“‘When will you be in town again?’”’ he 
asked. I named a few days ahead. He 
said I might bring them a crate each trip 
as his wife would want to can some, and 
those big Warfields were just the thing. 


I had found one man who appreciated good. 


things and: felt correspondingly elated. 

I managed to get rid of my stock by 
peddling them from door to door, a quart 
or two in a place, I didn’t relish the 
work. It was new business to me, and I 
drove home that day with my pride in 
the dust. My wife cheered me with en- 
couraging words, saying that by another 
year we would have enough berries to 
ship to a city thirty miles distant, where 
it was more than likely that fancy fruit 
would bring a good price. 

My next trip was to another and larger 
village twelve miles distant, My wife ac- 
companied me and we consumed the 
whole day, starting before sunrise. Here 
I met with about as many rebuffs as be- 
fore. The town was glutted with cheap 
berries—cheap in more senses than one. 
I began again my peddling, since zone of 
the grocers would buy save at starvation 
prices. 

At one house, the miller’s residence, the 
woman had bought berries that morning 
of her milk man. Not so nice as these, 
eying the box of fat fellows I held up for 
her examination. ‘‘Awful nice on top,’’ 
and she laughed. I at once assured her 
that those on top were a fair represen- 
tative of the contents of the box. After 
hesitating a moment she took two quarts, 
fetching a basin to hold them. She went 
inside for the change. When she returned 
she carried a dishpan in her hand, her 
face beaming. 

“My,” she exclaimed, ‘‘those are the 
nicest strawberries I ever saw! You may 
fill up the pan,”’ which I did, her words of 
praise ringing in my ears long afterward. 
I was on this trip, compelled to take a 
small price for my load; this I did rather 
than draw them home to be wasted. 

Again, I sought the nearby village. I 
had made myself known, my wares were 
forced upon the notice of the people. 
Children seeing the berries became in- 
sistent on their parents buying. One lit- 
tle girl from the rich farmer’s house saw 
some of my berries at the crossroads store, 
where I had left them on sale. I gave 
her a handful of giants. 

Toward the last of the season, after my 
trade had began to pick up, and the first 
objectors to my prices began to come 
round, finding their neighbors buying and 
praising the fruit, as I was passing the 
farm of Mr. Richwood, that worthy came 
out and hailed me. 

‘“‘How does it come that you don’t stop 
here?’ he asked with some asperity I 
thought. ‘‘My wife wants some berries 
to can the worst way, an we can use a 
lot on the table.”’ 

“T thought my prices didn’t suit, Mr. 
Richwood.—”’ 

‘“‘What do I care for the price when the 
berries are such nice ones. I'll take a 
crate now and more later on. I would 
like to have you stop every time you go 
along.”’ 

Conquered you see without my lifting 
a finger. The rich farmer dislikes to be 
ignored. He was an honorable sort all 


right, and thereafter I found in him one 
of my best customers. His family was 
large; he operated a farm of several hun- 
dred acres, necessarily employing several 
men, and there is never a hired man that 
doesn’t like strawberries. 

I was beginning to win out, even that 
first year, and it pleased me. I was careful 
to keep the pedigree of my plants up to 
the top notch, so that fertility was never 
exhausted, That village from having 
flouted«me at the outset became in after 
years a partaker of bushels upon bushels 
of my best fruit at paying prices for the 
producer, 

THE STRAWBERRY MAN. 

At the end of three years my name be- 
came known as the raiser and vender of 
the finest strawberries to be found any- 
where. I was called “The Strawberry 
Man” by many. I did not sit still and 
accept the title content to rest on my laur- 
els in this single line of fruit. Other small 
fruits were set and soon I had these before 
the people, with very much less trouble 
to introduce them. The strawberry suc- 
cess had learned the people to like fruit, 
and once the taste is acquired it can never 
be eradicated. 

The eating of strawberries had been re- 
garded as a luxury by the farmers and 
townspeople of Western Michigan at the 
time I first broke the crust and introduced 
the largest and meatiest red berries into 
their midst. Berries that they had been 
paying three cents for were no longer mar- 
ketable at any price among those who had 
acquired a habit of eating pedigree fruit. 

Those among the farming community 
who regarded strawberries as a luxury, dear 
at any price, have, under my tutelage 
learned to regard them as not a luxury 
but a necessity. Said one prominent 
farmer to me: 

‘‘Where once we had a few measly little 
berries three or four times on the table 
during the strawberry season we now have 
them right along every day—the big, fat, 
delicious ones you raise—and we never 
tire of them. Instead of eating meat in 
the summer time as we formerly did, we 
have strawberries instead, and all are 
healthier, happier and more even tempered 
than ever before. Why, I wouldn’t go 
back to the old regime for a forty acre 
farm.”’ 

All of which shows the power of habit. 
Where was once an arid waste of fat pork 
and soggy potatoes, now flourishes the 
ruddy health-giving strawberry. Long 
may it wave as the king of small fruits, 

There can be no denying that the straw- 
berry is the ne plus ultra of the small fruit 
kingdom. There are fortunes in it for 
those who will go at it right. Down east, 
near the large cities, there is a dearth of 
good fruit. Asin other parts of the coun- 
try the culls predominate, and they are 
dear at any price. 

A rather dapper young fellow met me 
on one of my excursions to the village 
with my wagon load of berries. He in- 
quired the price which I gave him. ‘‘Oh,” 
said he, “‘they’ll be cheaper later on.” 
Smiling I informed him that my price was 
the same throughout the season. This 
was the fact. After making a success of 
my strawberry venture, I placed the price 
per quart or case at a good figure from 
which I never varied during the season. 

The dapper gentleman, who was a new- 
comer in town, laughed knowingly, de- 
claring he had heard that story before. 
Twoweekslaterhe came to me with money 
in hand, anxious to buy. Mine were all 
engaged at the time and I told him so, 
stating that I was sorry but he could not 
buy a quart even if he offered a dollar for 
one. He was chagrined and angry, but 
I was not to blame. 

I heard one of the most successful small 
fruit growers in the West say that if, at 
his age, (then well past sixty,) by some 
untoward freak of fortune he should lose 
all he owned, he would not sit down dis- 
couraged. Instead, with the knowledge 
he had of horticulture, he would at once 
secure a few acres of land, not far from 
a town, paying rent if he could not buy, 
fix it up and set out pedigree strawberries. 

“In five years,”’ declared he, “I would 
be independent.”’” His was no idle 
boast. He had been through the mill, 
knew the strawberry from A to Z, and was 
as sure of his promises as he could be of 
anything in life. This man has passed 
on, When he came to go he left a fortune 
of a hundred thousand dollars, every 
cent coined out of mother earth in the 
shape of small fruit. 

Fruit raising in Western Michigan is in 
itsinfancy. Much interest is being mani- 
fest during the past few years, however, 
and the day is not far distant when, 
through Sp mange 3 and careful grading, 
the fruit from along the shore of the 
Union’s largest inlafid sea will rank high- 
est in all the world. 

—_——_-O—_= 

‘“‘How’s your boy getting on at the 
University of Michigan?’ “Great! He’s 
been there three years now and writes 
me that he has already won his M. And 
that’s got him just half way through the 
alphabet. I’m hoping he’ll get up to 
in another year or two.’’—Detroit Free 
Press, 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








We Want The Best. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
We sort the apple, peach and pear 
Everybody wants the fair. Z 
The best will bring the biggest price, 
In many cases bring it twice + 
As paves as will the common grade, 
And so it is with all things made. 
Then do the very best you can, 
Ne’er mind about the other man; 
And if your products do excel, 
’Twill be because you did it well. 

—aAlbert E, Vassar, 


—_—_0-—_—_— 
Summer Care of the Orchard. 


It goes without saying that an orchard 
needs cultivation as well as any other crop. 
It should begin in the early spring, and be 
discontinued about the middle of July or 
first of August, so that the wood growth 
will not be stimulated so late that the 
twigs will be unable to ripen for winter. 
says National Food magazine. The time 


cultivation ought to stop is governed by 


circumstances. On a naturally damp soil 
or on one rich in nitrogen, where wood 


growth is strong, it ought to stop some- 


what early, whereas, on dry or on poor 
soil, where growth is weak, it ought to 
continue longer. The trees themselves 
are the best guides in this. The more 
rampant the growth the earlier cultiva- 
tion should stop, and vice versa. Trees 
bearing a crop should be cultivated longer 
than usual, as the maturing of the fruit 
removes the tendency to excessive late 
wood growth. 

Many people plant crops in their young 
orchards which demand cultivation, and 
this is well, for the trees are not then so 
apt to be neglected. Any crop which needs 
cultivation until the proper time is advis- 
able. Potatoes, tomatoes, melons, pickles, 
cabbage, etc., are all good. Strawberries 
are often used, but are not generally ap- 
proved of, as they require cultivation too 
long, and in the following spring delay it 
until the crop is picked, which is alto- 
gether too late. Cornis good on rich land. 

If a crop does not already occupy the 
ground one should be planted at the time 
of the last cultivation. This will compete 
with the trees for moisture and plant food 
and thus hasten the ripening of the wood. 
It will also furnish a cover for the soil and 
so retard oxidation of the organic mat- 
ter for the remainder of the summer, pro- 
tect the soil from washing, serve as a 
mulch over winter, and lock up in its 
tissue plant food which might otherwise 
be lost in drainage waters. . 

Rye is planted by many, but it is diffi- 
cult to get rid of in the spring, especially 
if the season is wet. Oats are better in 
this respect, since they die with cold 
weather, but they do not prevent washing 
so well on hilly ground during winter and 
early spring, and are more difficult to get 
astand of. Cowpeas and hairy vetch are 
very good, especially if wood growth is 
weak, which indicates a scarcity of nitro- 
gen in the soil. These plants have the 
power, by means of the bacteria living in 
tubercles on their roots, of incorporating 
in their tissues the free nitrogen of the air, 
a thing which very few plants can do. 
This nitrogen is capable of being used the 
next year, when the crop is plowed under, 
by the roots of any plants. Some people 
allow weeds to grow up and cover the soil, 
but this indicates a more or less poor 
farmer. Suckers should be kept cut off 
close to the tree as fast as they appear. 

Grayish woolly patches are sometimes 
found on apple .trees, usually around 
wounds or in the crotches of branches. 
These are the works of woolly aphis which 
can be found within the tufts of wool. A 
thorough washing of these places with 
whale oil soap (1 pound in 6 gallons of 
water) will eliminate them. This same 
insect also attacks the roots, and their 
presence in the top of the tree is usually a 

safe criterion of their presence on the 
roots also. Tobacco dust scattered over 
the ground around the base of the tree and 
dug in is recommended. 

Green aphis frequently attack plums, 
peaches, and apples. A very thorough 
spraying continually of the undersurface 
of the leaves, with whale oil will hold them 
incheck. , 

In some places, notably southern IIli- 
nois, whole crops of fruit are destroyed in 
only a few days by a fungus called bitter 
rot. It first appears during the latter part 
of July. Four or five sprayings with bor- 
deaux mixture at intervals of ten days, 
beginning the third week in June, is said 
to practically control the disease. 

Even if no pest is apparent on the trees, 
4 spraying with bordeaux mixture and 
paris green or lead arsenate should be 
given on general principles, sometimes in 
July or August. For apples, four pounds 
of copper sulphate are used to fifty gallons 
of mixture instead of two, as often advised. 

. A GA ger 
Everybody Fights For It. 
By C. A. Green. 


There is a,great strife in this age for 
Money. This is nothing new. There 





ever has been strife of this kind, but the 
present age is an age when people are not 
Satisfied with a little money. Many peo- 
ple want a large lot of money—barrels of 
Money. This is almost an insane desire, 
for when we calmly survey the situation 
We will see that no one needs great wealth, 


but everybody needs a moderate amount. 

See what people are willing to do in 
order to grab thousands of dollars. Here 
we have a man high up in the police de- 
—- of New York City, charged with 

eing in league with gambling houses, 
with thieves and other evil characters, 
threatening to blackmail the gamblers and 
others if they do not pay him large 8ums 
of money each month and year for the 
privilege of conducting vicious enter- 
prises, 

In connection with the above are four 
men willing to shoot down in cold blood on 
the streets of New York City in broad 
lamp light a man who threatens to expose 
police chicanery. All of this and many 
things even worse, such as the white 
slave traffic, which has been recently ex- 
posed, teach us that there are men and 
women who are capable of doing almost 
anything for money, not small sums but 
barrels of money, which in most instances 
they do not need. 

Did you ever see a prize fight? I never 
did, and I hope there is no reader of 
Green’s Fruit Grower who would patron- 
ize such an exhibition, but there are big 
stout bullies who for a few thousand dol- 
lars prize money will enter the ring and 
in the presence of a brutal crowd fight 
each other like two wild wolves or tigers, 
smashing noses, thrusting out eyeballs, 
knocking breath out of the body, and 
often killing each other. Here is a fight 
engaged in not because the men are enem- 
ies but because they want money. It is 
purely a fight for money. 

We hear of bank presidents, bank 
cashiers and tellers, who have stood high 
in their communities and who have been 
engaged in church work, plundering banks 
of thousands or hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and fleeing the country. The 
Good Book says that the way ot the trans- 
gressoris hard. How much better to have 
a little hard-earned savings laid by for 
old age or a rainy day than to have an 
abundance of that which is not honestly 
earned. 


PRIL NOTES. 


No one can expect 
S to reap if he does not 


/ plant. 


Cut out now dead 
branches from apple 
and pear trees. 










[— 
. 
| 





Prune now both 
young and old orch- 
ards before leaves ap- 
pear. 





; April and May are the planting months | 
of the year for small fruits-and trees. 





Cut out now branches on plum or cher-} 
ry that are infested with black knot, and | 
burn, | 

| 





If you are chasing the mighty dollar 
you will find nothing more satisfactory 
than the strawberry, raspberry, black- 
berry, currant and grape. 





Always cut back severely the tops of 
vines, rose bushes and of most fruit trees. 
The heads of fruit trees should be cut 
back from one-half to two-thirds at plant- 
ing. 





The earlier you plant in the spring 
after the ground is settled and dried off 
the better, therefore get your order in to 
the nursery early for your trees, plants 
and vines. 





O-———- 
Plowing an old Orchard. 
Chas. A. Green, Editor: — Dear Sir:— | 
We have an orchard which has not been 
cultivated for more than thirty years. 
Would you advise to plow or not? Trees 
are all in good condition. What kind of 
cherry trees would you advise to plant 
and at what time of the year to plant 
them?—W. B. Adams, Pa. 








Reply: If the orchard is bearing satis- 
factory fruit I would not disturb the sod 
by plowing but would let well enough 
alone. An orchard which has not been 
plowed for over thrity years might be 
injured by any kind of plowing, for the 
soil will be found completely filled with 
find feeding roots from the apple trees, 
and nomatter how shallow you plowed you 
would be destroying many of these feed- 
ing roots. If you do decide to plow, plow | 
and cultivate very shallow. 

The moog 3 red cherries, such as Rich- 

mond and Montmorency, I have found 
on the average more profitable than 
white or black cherries. They can be 
planted either in spring or fall. 
0 
“Pa, what is a rare avis??? “A demo- 
crat, my son, who doesn’t think he’s going 
to get some sort of job soon.’”’—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 








—_CO— 
Voice (over ’phone)—‘‘Oh, doctor, our 
baby has swallowed a coffee-spoon, Come 
quickly.”’ D.—‘‘Don’t. -worry. He 














For All Buildings 
in All Climates 


The true test of a roofing is its ability 
to withstand unusual conditions. Illus- 
trations show buildings on which J-M 
Asbestos Roofing has withstood 120° of 
heat without melting or drying out—40° 
below zero without cracking — deadly 
gases and chemical fumes without being 
injured — and a constant rain of hot 
sparks without burning. 

The wonderful durability of this roof- 
ing is due to its all-mineral construction. 
There isn’t a particle of perishable ma- 
terial in 


J-M Ashestos 
Roofing 


Made of that indestructible rock, Asbestos, re- 
duced to felt and cemented layer on layer with 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the greatest known 
water-proofer. Literally a flexible stone. 

This roofing is still in good condition on hun- 
dreds of buildings throughout the country after 
more than 25 years of wear. Costs less per year 
of service than any other roofing—its first cost is 
thelastcost. Nocoating or gravel ever needed. 

Easily applied. Shipped direct from our 
nearest Branch if your dealer can’t supply you. 

Write for free sample of the wonderful fire- 
proof ASBESTOS ROCK from which this 
roofing is made, and our Book No, 2435, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


r0a0€ 
Albany Omaha 
Baltimore ASBESTOS Philadelphia 
Boston Louisville Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Milwaukee San Francisco 
Chicago Mi lis Seattle 
Cincinnati St. Louis 
Cleveland Syracuse cw 
For Canada: 1963 
The CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd, 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 








New Orleans 
New York 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 

















“ie Standard Berry Boxes 





GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Service Dept, © ROCHESTER, 


Price: Quarts or pints $3.75 per thousand. $3.50 per 
thousand if ordered in lots of three thousand or more. 

We can supply you with all kinds of fruit baskets for 
Berries, Currants, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, etc. 


A Complete Line of Garden Tools 


Send for our Catalog of GUARANTEED TOOLS, 


N.Y, 














will live until I get there.”’—Life, 


LOOK FOR 





i, 





As a result of spraying, old abandoned orch- 
ards have been made to produce remarkab!e yields 
of perfect fruit. The percentage of sound fruit has 
been as high as 98.4 per cent. for which the high- 
est prices have been obtained in a ready market. 


| MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 
i) NOZZLES AND ACCESSORIES 


Will protect the young and rejuvenate your old 
trees. They are also indispensible for spraying 
vegetables, rose bushes, whitewashing, etc. 

Ask your dealer to show them to you or send 
to us for our catalogue. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


150 Orange Street, ASHLAND, OHIO 
ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 
Manufacturers of Pumps—All Kinds, Hay Unloading Teols, 
Door Hangers, Etc. 
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| New Trees for Old|# 
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A Paint Lesson 





O a paste made of white lead 
and water, add linseed oil 
and stir. 

Watch the oil drive out the wa- 
ter! Presto! an od/ paste instead of 
water paste. 

Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil rush together and 
cling together just that way on the 
house painted with them. 

What chance has rain or snow to 
dissolve such paint? 





White lead and Mixture of Water poured off, 
water, with white lead, leaving white 
layer of lin- linseed oil lead and lin- 

seed oil. and water, seed oil. 


Dutch Boy White Lead—white in the keg— 

any color you want to make tt on the house. 

Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 124, 25, 
50 and 100 Ibs. Dutch Boy Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 
gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 

Let us send you “Painting Packet 35 }* full of 
facts every house owner should know about paint- 
ing. Also ‘‘Handy Book on Painting,"’ full of in- 
formation for the man on the farm. We will in- 
clude our catalogue of 100 beautiful stencils for walls. 


NATIONAL LEADCOMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo 
Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 























# All hardy stock—twice trans- 
® planted—root pruned. Pro- 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 





D. Hill Nursery Co. , Inc. ,237 Cedar St., 
“ Dundee, lil, Evergreen Specialists 


450.000 TR c ES 


200 Varieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruits, etc, Best 
rooted stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sam pie currants mailed for 10c. 
Catalog free. LEWIS ROESCH & SON, Box Il, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Hamilton Made Spraying Hose 


will spray your trees without trouble or expense for 
several years for one cost.. One trial sufficient to 
convince. 
Perfect Spraying Hose 
Every length will stand 600 pounds and guaranteed 
for 300 pounds. 
¥% inch, per foot 
% inch, per foot 
Vulcan Spraying Hose 
Stands 350 pounds, guaranteed for 100 pounds 
working pressure. 
NG sn oa 5 beninnie eed e ciieoee 12 cents 
3% inch, per foot 11 cents 
All coupled complete, 50 foot lengths, freight pre- 
paid. Order from your dealer or shipped direct 
from factory, cash with order. 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
Trenton, New Jersey 


.< WURLIIZER[ FREE 


* Vy STU sade CATALOG 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


H 282 Pages. 788 Illustrations. 67 Color Plates. 2°61 
§ Articles described. Every Musical Instrument. Free 
Trial. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices, Easy Pay- 
ments. Mention i you are i din. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
199 E. 4th Ave., Cincinnati. 622 S. Webash Ave., Chicago. 
DELIVERED TO 


$14.75 Rny STATION f 
East of Mississippi River. \V 
“Lucky Low Down” Dump Cart, 

Strong, substantial. Steel wheels, 
wide tires, steel axles. Body 1x 
4x5 ft. Capacity 1,400lbs. Any 
horse, any harness. Farmers, gard- 
eners, fruit growers and everybody 
with a horse. Saves its cost every 








Ee A Se ee ey 15 cents 
..14 cents 
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A. B. HOBSON & CO. "i OB 

Easton, Pa. 


| 
|Ripened Orchard Experience by a 
Seasoned Appleman: 


Joe A, Burton Who Writes Exclusively for 
Farmer’s Guide. 

Here is the type of letter that I have 
to answer oftenest: ‘I am expecting to 
plant an orchard next spring. Will you 
please tell me where I can find a reliable 
nursery that will send me trees true to 
name.”’ Nearly all nurserymen are re- 
liable and will treat you right. The stig- 
ma on nurserymen has been caused by 
the tree peddler. He nearly always 
claims to represent some nursery where 
he only buys his trees from that nursery. 
Better be careful from whom you buy. 

It is like this: A young man may walk 

| down the street with almost any girl, but 
lif he is going to take her for life he had 
| better be careful. If you plant bad seed 
|corn you will lose in the crop, but you 
|can correct it next year. If you make a 
mistake in planting your orchard it is 
|very likely for all time. Most people 
plant only one orchard. Then why not 
be careful about it. Don’t buy of the 
tree peddler, but direct of the nursery- 
man, 

I am often asked what aged trees to 
plant. I alway lie about this, thinking 
it will be best under the circumstances. 
My whole experience has taught me that 
large, well-developed trees transplant 
best. The most successful transplanting 
I ever knew, was with four-year-old trees. 
Of 350 trees every one grew and grew well. 
I would say plant large three-year-old 
trees if you can get them, but you can’t. 
The nurseryman goes by size, not age. 
Two-year trees is his hobby and you had 
better please him. He will give you bet- 
ter trees of that age. Large, well-devel- 
ed roots are important. ' Fibrous roots 
are a nuisance in transplanting. 





hard at work is very trying. But says 


one: ‘‘Won’t the wounds heal quicker 
when trimming is done in summer?”’’ 
They may. I am not sure. [I don’t wor- 
ry much about the wounds healing. The 
tree attends to that. We find littte injury 
to the tree from ordinary wounds. Trim- 
ming after the buds are much swollen is 
the worst time. The buds break off eas- 
ily when pulling the limbs down.* It 
makes me shudder to see this done. The 
same objection applies to summer prun- 
ing. 
PAINTING WOUNDS. 

“In cutting off large limbs would you 
suggest painting the wounds, and what 
kind of paint?” Yes, always, though 
sometimes we don’t. 
heal the wound, but prevents decay while 
the wound is healing. Any kind of paint 
will do. If we have scrap paint going to 
waste we stir them all together and use. 
We don’t want any glaring paint that 
would attract attention. When we buy 
paint for the purpose we always get 
“carborate of iron.’’ It is cheap and 
sticks the best of all paints, 


—_——_O-—-_——" 
Wisconsin Apples. 


Wm. Kittinger, Caledonia, Wis., says 
he has two trees of Fameuse planted in 
1863, which in 1912 bore 65 bushels of 
perfect apples free from scab. Four 
Wolf River bore over 100 bushels and one 
weighed 22 ounces. He gave this apple 
to Senator La Follette. 

Mr. Kittinger served in the Civil War 
in the 22d Regiment of Wisconsin Volun- 
teers, He was offered $1,500 to go as 
a substitute in the 23d New York Battery. 
In 1901 he bought a farm on Lake On- 
tario and sold it four years later at a 


$4000 profit. 











Now, here is another question I am 
asked: How to prepare the ground for 
planting. Why, bless you, the ground 
is already prepared so far as the tree is 
concerned. For your convenience in cul- 
tivating, or growing some kind of a crop 
you may well plow the ground before 
planting. Don’t confuse planting and 
cultivating. They are entirely different 
operations. When planting cultivate as 
little as possible. Cultivate afterward. 
The instructions to subsoil, or burst up 
with dynamite may sound mighty learned, 
but it is hard on the tree. The roots 
want to grow in hard ground and they 
never develop properly till they reach it. 
A tree may make a fair growth in loose 
dirt, but the system of roots it is develop- 
ing is very bad. 

CUTTING UPRIGHT BRANCHES OF APPLE 

TREES. 

Jessie Swihart asks: ‘Will branches 
growing directly upright like yeung trees 
bear fruit?’ Yes, indeed, and finer fruit 
than the rest of the tree because being 
very thrifty they appropriate more than 
their share of the sap. But gencrally it 
is best to cut them out. If on lower or 
intermediate limbs they grow criss-cross 
and make much trouble. If on top limbs 
they develop into regular little trees, and 
being so high up are hard to spray, or 
gather fruit from. Some varieties don’t 
throw out such branches. Winesap is 
the worst we have observed. Wealthy 
is also bad in that way. I believe ninety- 
nine per cent. trim too little to one that 
trims enough. I have never known over- 
trimming except in cutting off lower 
limbs. : 

TIME TO PRUNE APPLE TREES. 


A subscriber asks: ‘‘When is best time 
to prune trees?’’ Any time when they are 
dormant; say from middle of November 
to middle of March. There are various 
reasons for this: We usually have more 
time during this season. The leaves 
being off we can see better what trimming 
is needed. It is not so great a shock to 
the tree as when the leaves are on. The 
leaves are the lungs of the tree. To cut 
a lot of the leaves off when the tree is 








Some of George West’s 8,000 Kansas trees. The person shown is his youngest—John West. 





Methods of Planting Orchards. 

George F. Wheeler of Mass. writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that he is inter- 
ested in the account given recently of 
C. A. Green’s proposed method of plant- 
ing a newly purchased farm so that ordi- 
nary farm crops, even crops of clover or 
timothy, could be grown between the 
rows of trees, the trees to be planted 200 
to 300 or 400 feet apart, but planted 
closely together in the rows. He asks 
where peach trees are intended to be 
planted, if any. 

Reply: Peach trees are often planted 
as fillers in apple orchards, but they are 
great feeders and absorb much moisture 
from the land, therefore retard the growth 
of apple or pear trees among which they 
may be planted more than most other 
fruits, therefore I would advise that the 
peach trees be planted in a row entirely 
by themselves through the lot with ample 
space on each side of the row for culti- 
vating farm crops. Bear in mind that 
whatever kind of fruit tree may be plant- 
ed as I have indicated, they may be plant- 
ed closer together in the row where the 
rows are 200 or more feet distant from 
each other. 

The only objection I see to this meth 
of planting fruit trees in fields where farm 
crops are intended to be grown as usual 
is that the rows of trees will be planted 
too closely together and that cultivation 
along the rows of the trees may possib.y 
be more apt to be neglected than would 
be the case if the orchard were in a tract 
of land occupied entirely with trees with 
no farm crops growing. Where fruit 
trees of any kind are planted in rows 
through a field 200 feet apart you can 
readily see that this vretdh of land 200 
feet wide is wide enough to be cultivated 
easily without danger of injuring the 
trees and devoted to the growing of po- 
tatoes, corn, beans, or even grain crops 
such as wheat or oats, but in all cases 
do not neglect to keep the narrow strip 
in which the trees are placed thoroughly 
cultivated, running a one-horse culti- 
vator close to the rows of trees once a 
week through the season, especially while 
the trees are young. 


It does not help to}- 


—the only nozzle 
for days without clogging. 

Write for Spraying Guide F. 
THE E. C. BROWN CO., 75 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y, 
A RR is SS ORR 
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Prevent blight, 
destroy insects which play 
havoc with your crops. 300,000 suc. 
cessful gardeners and orchardists 
will tell you—use— 


Brown’s Auto Spra 


40 styles and sizes. For 56 acres of ficid 
crops, or 1 acre of trees, use Auto Spray 
No, 1—hand power, 4 gal. capacity—Auto 
Pop, mon Saunas nozzie—all kinds of 
sprays with ‘or large 












nstant change, F 
sprayers, Brown’s 

Non-Clog Atomic Nozzle 
made that will spray any solution 
, for all sprays, 





va WEEE, { z 
Nil Don’t Got Back- 
if “a> Weary Planting; 


$115 UseanAcmePlanter 


heme Rotay Acme Planters 
Com Planter balance —like a 
good gun—plant accu- 
rately, at even depth, 
without lost motion. 


ACME @a:- 
Corn and Potato Planters 


Acme Rotary Corn Planter has the 
seed box centered and is worked by 
one hand, right or left. Thumb nut 
regulates number of kernels dropped. 
Strong double-coil spring automatically 
drops seed and fills for next hill. 

The Acme Potato Planter saves fur- 
rowing and covering, stooping and 
two-thirds of the work. Operates in 
any soil. Low priced—iasts for years. 
300,000 Acme Planters in use. Over’ 
10,000 new users every year. Write 
for free book “The Acme of Potato 
Profit” and name of nearest dealer. 
Any dealershould supply you. Insist 
on planters with this trade 

mark, Write us if your 

dealer can not supply you. 
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POTATO IMPLEMENT CO. 











profits. Of 
valuable hints on planting an 
Acopy of ‘*‘Thirty Years with Fruits 
Flowers’’ also free on reque: 


GREEN’S NURSERY Co., 
Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ROSES 25¢ 
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i ler’’ rose 
JOAN OF ARC 
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and these five: R. B. Cant, bright 
pink; — Reid, yoy Maman 
leep rosy pink; White M. 
Cochet, 
"eh 


pu hite; Mile. F. Kruger, 
or r yell 
harges 


i The six for only 25c. 
guaranteed, 
Special Bargain Offers 
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10" 






prepaid, Safe arrival 
Assorted Coleus........+.+0s0. 256. 


Vholce Basket Vines. 
Selected Gerani 
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25e; 5 collections (30 plants), $1.00. 
catalog, containin, i 
Write fora copy a cme. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








The Facts about the Virginia Fruit 
growing. 

In order to show more denfiitely the 
status of the industry in this region we 
must have recourse to the data collected 
in the census of 1910. We find that West 

Virginia and Virginia in 1909 produced 

10,329,000 bushels of apples. This exceeds 
the total combined production of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Color- 
ado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah and Nevada; it practically equals 
the entire production of New England; it 
exceeds that of Missouri, and is equal to 
two-fifths of that of New York. The value 
of the crop in the Virginias that year was 
$5,591,000, or an average of 54 cents per 
bushel. This may be compared with the 
average value of 52 cents per bushel in 
New York, 50 cents in Pennsylvania and 
48 cents in Michigan. These figures speak 
for themselves and indicate the attitude 
of the market toward fruit from the Pied- 
mont region. 

Next to the apple, the peach is the most 
important fruit of this region. At one 
time the Shenandoah Valley abounded 
with peach trees. Now the apple has 
largely replaced these, and the peach has 
moved westward on to rougher and cheap- 
er land that seems better adapted to peach 
culture than the less elevated but more 
fertile land of the valley. Here, through- 
out Mineral, Hardy, Hampshire, Morgan 
and the western portion of Berkeley coun- 
ties are thowsenda of acres of mo trees, 
most of which are still under bearing age. 
The peach orchards of this section range 
in size from twenty-five acres to seven or 
eight hundred, seventy-five acres being 
very likely a conservative estimate of the 
average size. 

MORE TREES THAN NEW YORK. 

Referring again to the census, we find 
that West Virginia and Virginia in 1900 
had 3,011,000 peach trees of bearing age 
and 2,222,000 under bearing age. This 
exceeds both in bearing and non-bearing 
trees the plantings of either New York or 
Pennsylvania, but is in turn greatly ex- 
ceeded by the huge plantings of Georgia, 
Texas, Arkansas and Missouri. The aver- 
age price per bushel received for the West 
Virginia product was $1.12, but fell to 
only 93 cents in Virginia. This is due to 
to the fact that the Virginia product fol- 
lows the Georgia crop too —— The 
above prices compare well with those re- 
ceived in other states. In New York the 
price per bushel was $1.11, in Georgia, 85 
cents; in Missouri, 75 cents; in Texas, 96 
cents; in Arkansas, 79 cents, while Cali- 
fornia dropped to 49 cents per_ bushel. 
These figures are significant, in that they 
show what the market considerd the true 
worth of the product from the various 
states. This Stevens in price may be 
due to different causes. Actual difference 
in quality may have little effect, whereas 
a difference in time of maturity would 
have a marked effect. This last 1s one of 
the causes for the high price of the West 
Virginia product. Because of the differ- 
ence in elevation between sections of the 
state there are ranges of climate that cor- 
respond to everything between Vermont 
and Virginia. As a direct result peaches 
are placed upon the market from August 1 
to the end of October. This gives our 
growers the advantage of any period of 
favorable prices that may arise. 

The question of quality of fruit is a 
delicate one to raise, and any statement 
setting forth the advantages of any one 
section over others is bound to be 
vigorously denied by the other regions. 
Knowledge that such results, are bound to 
follow must not persuade us, however, to 
omit the modest statement that the 

eaches as well as the apples from the 

iedmont region of West Virginia are 

famed for their high color, good flavor, 

firm flesh and splendid shipping qualities. 
MARKETS NEAR AT HAND. 

Aside from the above mentioned causes, 
there is another reason why fruit growing 
is especially profitable in the Virginias. 
The transportation facilities are good and 
the markets near at hand. The mining 
towns, lumber camps and manufacturing 
centers that dot the land. 

THE VARIETIES DIFFERENT. 

The varieties grown are very different 
from those ‘of New York and New England. 
The leading and most characteristic varie- 
ty is the York Imperial. Although lop- 
sided and most irregular in form, it is 
immensely productive, well colored and 
of fairly good quality. It has built up 
such a reputation for itself, particularly 
in the Southern states, that its very ir- 
regularity is a commercial asset, enabling 
the consumer to identify it readily on the 
market. Other prominent varieties are 
the Ben Davis, Arkansas (Mammoth 
Black Twig), Grimes, Jonathan, Winesap, 
Stayman Winesap, North Western Green- 
ing, and in a few sections the Yellow New- 
town (Albemarle Pippin). The Baldwin 
and Rhode Island Greening are practi- 
cally unknown, both being fall apples in 
this climate. The Rome is grown suc- 
cessfully in the mountain orchards. 3 

Since the taking of the last census in 
1910 their plantings of both peaches and 
apples have been enormously increased. 





In one county alone in West Virginia, in| 
a single year, one million one hundred | 
thousand peach and apple trees were) 
planted. This is more than one-fourth | 
the total number of non-bearing peach | 
and apple trees reported for the entire | 
state in 1910. A single planting of eighty | 
thousand trees has been made by the Twin | 
Mountain Orchard Company, and other 
companies are operating upon nearly as | 
large a scale. The census showed only 
three states with more young apple trees 
than Virginia and only six in excess of 
West Virginia. A 
_———_0-—--—-——— 


Tree Planting. 

Remember the old saying that ‘well 
begun is half done’’ in tree planting, for 
all of future success or failure may depend 
upon a few moments’ time spent at the 
time of setting out, or neglected, says 
California Cultivator. Very many men 
dig small holes, just big enough to 
crowd the roots into, the roots are bunched 
together and forced in, and the tree is 
planted. It may live, but will never do so 
well as if more care were bestowed upon it. 
The roots should be carefully spread out, 
and some of the finer soil from the surface 
dusted over them, and it should be set a 
little deeper than when grown in the 
nursery. Now fill the hole nearly level 
and then pull up the tree a little, with a 
shaking motion, which will shake the dirt 
around the roots, Pour in a bucket of 
water and finish filling up the hole. When 
planting is finished, the tree should stand 
a little higher than it grew in the nursery 
as it will settle down somewhat, and should 
then stand at about the same depth. 

Having got the tree in its permanent 
place, the next thing is to cut away all the 
top, and leave only about 12 inches of the 
new tree standing. 

The first season is the critical period for 
the young tree and it has got to receive 
especial care at this time. It is nothing 
but a straight twig, with no protecting 
top. It is exposed to the attacks of borers 
and tosave it from them it must be shaded. 
For this purpose there are some very ex- 
cellent protectors on the market, which 
are sold very cheaply. If these are not 
available then the young tree must be 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun by 
having a shingle, astake or a board placed 
before it, or it may be protected with 
gunny sacking, or even stiff paper, any- 
thing that will protect it from the sun for 
a year or two, or until it has grown suffi- 
cient top to protect itself. 

The first season’s care of the young 
orchard will consist in keeping the ground 
well cultivated and the soil around the 
trees moist. The young trees should not 
be allowed to dry out at all, or there is a 
chance of them dying or at least making a 
very weakly growth. It will be under- 
stood that, during the first summer, the 
roots are very small and very near the 
surface. In after years when they have 
formed a good root system and this pene- 
trates to the lower moisture they will need 
less attention, but if allowed to dry out 
during the first summer there is little hope 
for them. 
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How to make a Fruit Farm of an ordi- 
nary Grain Farm is told by C. A. Green in 
his illustrated booklet of sixty-four pages, 
telling how he succeeded on a fertile but 
run down farm near Rochester, N. Y. 
The price of this booklet is twenty-five 
cents postpaid. * 











A Fertile Farm 
A Full Harvest 
A Full Profit 


All these are possible 
by the liberal use of 
good fertilizers, the 
kind in available forms 
that will support the 
crop all through the 
growing season. Good 
seed and constant cul- 
tivation are necessary, 
and good weather means much, but with- 
out fertility no farmer can make his acres 
do their best. With a big demand and a 
good price for every farm product, why 
not get all there is in it? 


The chemists we employ give their 
| greatest attention to availability. They 
want the fertilizers they make to roll out 
the bushels at harvest time, and they do. 



































We have a number of factories, all located 
at convenient points, and wherever you live, 
we can reach you with the right fertilizer, the 
right service, and the right price. Write today 
for copy of ‘Plant Food,’ a practical hand 
book on fertility. No advertising in it; sent 
without cost, while this edition lasts. 








Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
Liberal terms and goods that sell. It pays to 
sell our fertilizers as well as to use them. 
Ask for agency proposition 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Makers of brands with fifty years of quality and results behind them. 


932 Rose Bldg., Cleveland. 12 Rector St., New York. 
1237 2nd. Nat. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati. 139 Lewis Street, Buffalo. - 
1025 Fidelity Building, Baltimore. 102 State Street, Boston. 













































When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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$350.00 on long timeand easy payments buys a ten-acre Apple 
Orchard tract in “The Beautifuf Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

Other farm and fruit lands $15.00 per acre andup, Writenowfor @ 
last issue “The Southern Homeseeker,” other interesting lit- 
erature and low ‘excursion rates. . LaBaume, 
Agr’l Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry. B oanoke, Va. 
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the Way It’s Made f".-? 


HEN we began marketing *7%" 
the International Commer- — 
_. cial Car six years ago the 
one idea uppermost was to sell a useful 
That meant a car for country 
roads that would safely carry a reason- ~ 
able load, always get there and back, and 
last long enough to be very profitable, 
Some of those first cars are still doing 
an honest day’s work every day. All of 
: None of them 
was so efficient as the car we sell today. When you 
begin to think of trips to town asa sort of nuisance, 
what with the currying and hitching and the valuable 
time it takes, that is the time to think of buying the car 
that has made its way by the way it’s made—an 


International 


Commercial Car 


werful, it climbs hills, goes 
and sandy stretches, any- 
where a team can travel, at any speed from 3 
You make the trips you 
used to neglect, because you did not want to 
take the horses from their work. It can be 
used in all seasons when the road is passable 


car. 


them paid for themselves, 


Simple, sure 
through dae 





to 18 miles an hour. 







” 
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to horses. The wheels are high enough to give ample 
road clearance. Solid tires give good traction and 
eliminate many tire troubles. The engine is simple. 
Transmission is direct. Brakes are powerful. Bear- 
ings are strong. A single lever controls the car. The 
ignition system is vy ahead of that usually found 
on cars selling for the same price. Other features 
put it in a class by itself for all round efficiency and 
economy. a 3 

Learn what an International Commercial Car will 
add to your income and pleasures. Write for cata- 
logues and any information desired. 


International Harvester Company of America . 


(Incorporated) 
190 HARVESTER BUILDING CHICAGO USA 
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2s SPRAYERS 


No money in adv: 
bank deposit. We 
Five year Guaran 




















Hurst Potato and orchard anes 


double your crops—spray anything—trees, potatoes, 
vineyard, truck, etc. High pressure, cyclone agita- 
tion, easy to operate. Brass vores, — cylinder, 
strainer, etc. Light, strong and durable. 
Horse Power Sprayer— works “automatically in 
field and orchard—no han , 
pumping required. Write to- 
day. Catalog and spraying 
ide and Special 
—_ Sprayer Offer 
to first buyer in 
each locality. Be 
first—save money 
—write today. 
H. L. HURST MFG. CO. 













22 North 8t., Canto 



















WRITE for a copy of our Sev- 
enty-third Annual Catalogue of 
the Most Complete Nursery Stock in 
America. Strong, well developed 
trees and plants, free from 
defects and parasites. A 
square deal to every 
VE 





Free 
Catalogue 
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APPLE — tevier tne fruit. 
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fruitful they become. “SCAL CIDE” is the 
acknowledged leader of all soluble volls—the only one 
cont: rining distinc -t fungicidal properties. “SC ALE- 

CIDE” will positively kill all soft- died sucking in- 
sects withoutinjary tothetree. Let us prove these 
statements. Send today for free booklet “SCA LE- 

CIDE—the Tree Saver.” Address B. G. 
co., Mfg, Chemists, 50 Church St., N. Y. City. 
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COMPENSATION FOR A ROW OF 
APPLES TREES. 


William Marks of Irondequoit Will 
Get $1,000 For Them From the 
City of Rochester. 

The work of the sewage disposal system 
pipe laying by Contractor William Schroe- 
der has progressed right up to the edge of 
the William Marks farm in Irondequoit 
and the contractor desired permission to 
go ahead with the work, leaving the matter 
of compensation of Mr. Marks for an ease- 
meg across the premises to be arranged 

ater. 

But Marks differed. He had some thirty 
nice apple trees, just coming into bearing 
on the line of the pipe which would have 
to be cut down before the pipe could be 
laid. Those trees looked pretty good to 
Marks because an apple orchard in the 
Western New York fruit belt is coming to 
be regarded as something closely resembl- 
ing a gold mine in all respects save detail 
of the manner of working out the gold. 
He demanded a settlement in advance. 
There was also some little matter of oc- 
cupation of Mr. Mark’s land with “‘spoil,”’ 
tools and such like temporarily. 

The negotiations that resulted between 
Marks and his hired lawyer on one side and 





The healthier the tree, the 
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\ KALAMAZOS 2s 


Direct to You 2% 


Kalamazoo ranges make happy housewives— 
t the big Kalamazoo catalogue that proves 
alamazoo convenience — eg Pn 
appearance. Latest features—oven thermometer, 
ae — weaeae” liberal offer. 


cteaial 
Easy to Try Eas asy to Buy 
We give you 80 Days’ Free - a 
Approval 
price. You save from $5 to 
same to us whether you send all = 
— payments. e ship the day your order 


We freight th sions to eres station. 
Get our big  ihastrate book of 
sizes of stoves. Read the 100-000 peu Bond 
Guarantee, Ask for Catalogue Ne. 816 today. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We also make Furnaces and Gas Stoves. Special 
Catalocue on reques' 


rade Mark 
Registered 


‘est. You get the sbsolute tor 
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Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse Engines 
Two Sizes: Wien pune ian 


A pint of gasoline will run 








* the No.1 Eclipse engine an 
SE hour and pump over 1000 
£2 gallons of water against 80 
ez foot head. Adapted to run- 
£E ning cream separators, 





é< churns, corn shellers, grind- 
. stones, ice cream freezers, etc. 

ze Handy Reliable 

ut Low Priced 

“0 ° a . 

sgt As simple as it is possible 

z to make a practical, 


Rug bee powerful engine. 
ce tet Manufactured in 
our immense fac- 
tory on the latest 
automatic machines. 
Large, dust-proof 
; bearings. Thorough 
lubrication. All like 
parts ; absolutely interchangeable. Starts 
easily at any time. Nodanger from freezing. 
No. 2 Eclipse Engine is twice as powerful 
as No.1. Recommended for deep well pump- 
ing. wood sawing, feed-grinding, etc. State 
quantity of water desired in 24 hours and 
we will send catalog No. FB 1271 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
OW and — Engines, Oil Tractors, Pumps, Water 








Systems, Electric Light Plants. Wind Mills, Feed Grinders. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





| Commissioner of Public Works Herbert W. 
| Pierce and Corporation Counsel W. W. 
| Webb on the other were just about all 

| that is expected to come of the approach- 





value as fungicides, as well as the relative 
amount of injury each does to the fruit 
and foliage, are matters that have not 
been conclusively determined for many 
localities, says A. W. Bryant, in Farm- 
ers’ Guide. Bordeaux injury or russeting 
on some varieties of apples has been ap- 
parent since Bordeaux mixture was first 
used, and it often materially reduces the 
proportion of number one apples. Under 
certain weather conditions it may severely 
burn the foliage, thereby checking the 
growth of the tree and interfering with 
the development of the crop of fruit. 
These two factors in the use of Bordeaux 
mixture have led fruit-growers and ex- 
periment station investigators to seek 
a substitute for it, one with as good or 
better fungicidal value and which did not 
injure the fruit and foliage, 
resulted in the late development of lime- 
sulphur-arsenate, used in a dilute form, 
for a summer spray. Arsenate of lead | 


and has | 


37 





is used to give insecticidal value to the | 


spray and also because it has some little 
fungicidal value. This combination,how- 


ever, has not proved to be the panacea | 


of spraying as it was hoped it would. 
Published results of observations and ex- 


perience have been confusing. The fun-| 


gicidal value of lime-sulphur-arsenate 
has been questioned and injury to the 


fruit following its use is not entirely | 


absent. Two years ago some experiment 











Soon our orchards will be in bloom like the above. 








These trees are headed too high. 





ing peace conference in St. James Palace. 
There was ‘‘battling in the shadow,’ and 
a fight for rights, 

Finally it was agreed and stipulated 
that Marks should receive from the city 
|$1,000 in compensation for all damages 
| and loss of trees and that he should grant 
| the city a perpetual easement. The agree- 
| ment was today formally ratified by the 
| Board of Estimate and Apportioment in 
| special session convened for the purpose. 

pa a ee, 
Stark and McIntosh Red Apples in 
Massachusetts. 

Owners of young orchards in Maine are 
competing for the Gregory prize, an award 
of $200 at intervals of five years, for the 
best orchard of one acre five years from 
setting. The first award will be made in 
1915. The largest plantings so far have 
been in Androscoggin County, but all 
other counties except Aroostook are repre- 
sented. The varieties show somewhat the 
trend of popularity of the various kinds 
Stark and McIntosh are the leaders, fol- 
lowed in order of number by Baldwin, 
Wealthy, Wolf River, Spy, Tolman Sweet, 
Gravensteins and King. The Stark seems 
to be a favorite owing to its rapid growth 
and hardiness. But for its poor coloring 
it would be even more popular. These 
orchards were started in 1910 and one- 
twelfth of the trees have already been 
winter-killed, which suggests the need of 
favorable locations when planting trees 

'so far north. The McIntosh Reds are 
bringing the highest prices in fancy fruits, 
sales having been made as high as $5. Here 

| and there sales are reported of other varie- 

'ties at fancy prices, but only in very 

| limited quantities 
—_——C-__—- 

The Spraying Problems—Spray Mix- 
tures and Spraying Apparatus. 
The materials in general use for sum- 
mer spraying are Bordeaux mixture and 
| lime-sulphur solution, and their relative 





stations and the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture reported it to be a 
practical fungicide and a good substitute 
for Bordeaux. The Illinois experiment 
station did not reach this conclusion from 
their spraying experiments carried on in 
southern Illinois, but last year gave as a 
spraying program, lime-sulphur-arsenate 
for the first and second sprayings and 
Bordeaux-arsenate for the third and sub- 
sequent sprayings, on varieties not es- 
pecially susceptible to scab, and on the 
more susceptible varieties, the second 
spraying only to be lime-sulphur-arsen- 
ate. These combinations for a season’s 
spraying are based on the conclusions 
that Bordeaux is the better fungicide of 
the two materils but that lime-sulphur- 
arsenate is less injurious to the fruit and 
foliage. Thus the latter is applied while 
the scab is most easily controlled and the 
skin of the growing apples is most tender, 
and later when the apple is less suscept- 
ible to injury, Bordeaux is applied to 
ward off scab and other fungous diseases. 
My own conclusions, from a study of the 
work of others, as well as experience in a 
definite line of comparative experiments 
carried on in our orchard is that it is 
largely alocal problem, dependent on local 
conditions and the seriousness of fungus 
and insect troubles. For this section, and 
I speak for this section only, I would 
recommend the use of lime-sulphur-ar- 
senate for the first three sprayings, about 
five gallons of commercial lime-sulphur 
and eight to twelve pounds of arsenate 
of lead to two hundred gallons of water. 
If additional spraying is desirable, stand- 
ard Bordeaux may be used as the skin of 
the apple will by that time have become 
toughened and resistant to injury from 
the Bordeaux. 
—_—O—_——- 


“‘He’s different from most men.”’ “That 
so?’’ ‘Yes, he admits that he likes to go 
to New York,’’—Detroit “Free Press.’’ 











Spray 30 Acres a Day 
Potatoes, Small Fruits, Vines 


Spraying that counts. sure at a time with force todo 

work right... Fo e 8 mages all ya under as well 

asontop. The Sevayer is also great at or- 

chard work. ig Pericction by Easy to maintain 

100 panes ae with two nozzles going. arene 

60-gallon tation, absolutely best spray 
. a ray a a up—you can 
an 
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Gets twice the results = 
with same labor and fluid. ‘| * 





from same nozzle. Ten s' 
trees, potatoes, gardens, w 
ing,ete Agents Wanted. Booklet free. 
Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
199 Broadway, Rochester, N. Y. 


SPRAYING 










MYERS SPRAY PUMP gear driven by one and one- 
half h. p. gasoline engine, complete outfit mounted on 
a solid platform and can t on any farm wagon. 
Write today for full particulars 


BLUFFTON MFG CO. Box 50 Bluffton, Ohio. 





ia the new profession 
Tree Surgery =» 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid and 
unusual opportunities to honorable young 
men. Ages 20 to 28. Students must have 
attended high school, be at least 5 foot 
Zin heighth, physically sound and of 
good character. After completing two 
years’ course, good men make $1,000 to 
$5,000 a year, Positions guaranteed to 
good men after graduation. Every cily, 
park, orchard and private estate needs 
an Expert Tree Surgeon. Positions oper 
also with established companies or State 
and National Governments. Special at- 
tention to Fruit Growing. Tuition moder- 
ate, including first year’s board. We 
pay salary second year. Write 
promptly for full particulars. 
Address the Secretary, 
Davy Institute of Tree Surgery 
Box 221 Kent, Ohio 


— SNe sc 








































vo garden or estate, how- 
ever small, should have some 
fruit trees, Plant afew apple, peach, 
pear, plum, quince or cherry trees. 


j Wehave 500,000 of these—160,00 000 apple 


trees alone—offered you at half agents’ 
prices. Everything sold direct—no 
agents or solicitors—even the smallest 
buyer gets wholesale prices from Green. 


Green’s Trees |} 


have 34 years’ reputation as sure growers. 

Read Green’s guarantee—trees true to 
name. Clean, healthy and hardy. Northern 
grown by the largest, best nurserymen. 
Extensive line of superb ornamental trees, 
vines, plants, roses and flowering plants. 


Green’s 1913 Catalog Free. Illus- 
trates and describes best varieties & 
and contains advice on growing 

Ask for free copy of “Thirty Years 29 
with — and Flowers.” 4 














PALMER - COSCOB CONNE 


Spray by Power. 


This gasoline outfit is 34 inches by 72in. Will g0 
in any wagon body. Wii do the work of three hand 
pumps. Price, ready to run, $68.00. Hand barrel 
sprayer, $9.00; small outfits $3. 75. Spraying mater 
ials, Catalogue free. 


PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Conn. 
WICK MONEY ,,°: rooms 


> n things many grov many ey never knew be 
fore. explained in new book, ‘‘Truth A 
ushrooms.” Add $10 to $70 a week to your 
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BACK TO THE ORCHARD. 
What We Did that Was Profitable. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. J. W. Mathie, Vermont. 


A few years ago Loren B. Lord, now of 
Burlington, was an indoor worker and 
had been such for a period of years ap- 
proaching a half century. Although sev- 
enty years old he was still in very good 
health, but his physicians informed him 
that if he wished to remain so he must 


get out of doors more. After due delib. 


eration he decided to give up office work 
and get out of doors as a matter of every 
To this end he purchased 
“Orchard Farm,”’ a farm having on it 
about 300 neglected old apple trees and 
situated close to the city of Burlington. 

His friends thought he had gone crazy 
eyond the shadow of 
a doubt that there was method in his 
In the spring of 1911 he moved 
into his new acquisition and began work. 
The orchard covered some ten acres and 
was of old trees that were set nearly fifty 


day business. 


but he has proven 


madness. 


years ago. It was of mixed varieties, 
there being Baldwins, Pippins, Greenings, 


Spies, McIntosh, Tolman Sweets and 
These trees were many of them 
in bad shape and his first step was to em- 


others. 


ploy an expert and have them pruned, 
repaired and put systematically in order. 


C. O. Ormsbee, of Montpelier had charge 
of the work. All the dead wood was re- 
moved, but only about one third the sur- 


plus growth was pruned away the first 
year, reasoning that it would not be so 
great a strain on the trees and that some 
fruit would be obtained each year. 

The orchard was sprayed in April with 
a lime-sulphur solution and the pruning 
having taken so much time the cutaway 
harrow was put on instead of the plow. 
This broke up the sod very nicely and at 
less expense than with the plow. Be- 
tween the middle of May and the last of 
June the land was harrowed 32 times and 
at the last harrowing was sown to buck- 
wheat which was allowed to remain on 
the ground. The orchard was sprayed 
again the last of May with one gallon ot 
lime-sulphur, two pounds of arsenate of 
lead to 50 gallons of water, and again the 
first week in June. This was the last 
spraying for the season, but results showed 
that while three sprayings may be enough 
for orchards sprayed year after year, in 
this case it should have had one more 
spraying. During June the trees were 
thoroughly scraped of all the accumula- 
tion of loose bark and have been gone 
over in this manner every season since. 
The following spring the mulch of buck- 
wheat was plowed under and the soil kept 
mellow with the harrow until the last of 
June, when it was again sowed to a cover 
crop and the sprayings and another prun- 
Nay surplus growth was gone through 
with. 

The year previous to Mr. Lord’s pur- 
chase, the orchard yielded only about 
15 barrels of fruit and this of poor quality. 
The fruit buds were of course all formed 
for that year when work was begun on 
the orchard. The spraying, pruning, har- 
rowing and fertilizing of that season re- 
sulted in a yield of 325 barrels of apples 
and in 1912 in a yield of over 1,000 barrels. 

Mr. Lord lives just outside a very 
thriving city, and here among his home 
people he sells his apples. Both falls 
that he has had fruit to sell he has run a 
modest advertisement in the Burlington 
Daily Free Press, stating that he has ap- 

les of various names to sell. He hassold 

is firsts for from $3.00 to $4.00 a barrel, 
and his seconds for $2.00, so it will be 
readily seen that his venture, managed in 
this way, must prove a financial success. 
The cost of putting such an orchard in 
order is considerable, but this extra ex- 
pense does not continue for many years 
and the output is increasing all the time. 
He will practically complete his renova- 
ting this year and afterward the cost will 
be largely for fertilizer and cultivation 
with simply the yearly upkeep. The 
difference in the quality of the fruit is 
very marked. Before work was begun 
the fruit was small, wormy and ill-shaped. 
This year the quality was very fine and 
but few culls. ore than this he and his 
wife are spending their declining years 
amid congenial surroundings and he has 
no cause to fear a physical breakdown 
because of lack of exercise and pure, 
fresh air. 

—_——_?o--__-_—" 


Home and Marriage. 


“Tf home life exists as it should, the 
government and the church might be des- 
troyed but they would again come é9o 
life,” says the Reverend Robert E. Brown, 
D. D. “Marriage is a divine institution. 
In olden times clans, consisting of a com- 
munity of families, were the ruling fac- 
tors. Home means a family. Without 
the family there can be no home. With- 
out the home life would be a stormy sea. 
With the home life is made a quiet harbor. 

“The home was the first church. The 
father and the mother were the priest and 
priestess. The home is based on marri- 
age, which in a certain sense is a civil 
contract made for material advantages. 

rough it a man and woman enter into 


partnership. In another sense marriage 


is a social agreement. By marriage a 
man or woman may climb into a higher 
In another and truer 
sense marriage is a divine institution 
planned by the Creator for the moral and 
spiritual uplift of the race as well as for 


social position. 


its material and social progress. 


“Marriage in the Christian conception 
of the word is for the promotion of purity 


and the perpetuation of the race of man. 


The Roman Catholic church holds that 
marriage is a sacrament, that only the 
church can perform the marriage cere- 
mony and that all other forms of marriage 
In one sense I agree 
with this view of marriage, for I cannot 
accept it as simply a business or social 
What are the qualifications 


are sacrilegious. 


contract. 
for married life? The answer is morality, 
fidelity, unselfishness and love. 


“Many claim that marriages are made 
in heaven and that there is but one person 
on earth who can make a certain ~~ 

n- 
doubtedly there are many fanciful ideas 
in regard to marriage which are not based 
on wisdom. Surely there are many marri- 
ages that are not made in heaven, and 
very likely there are living on the earth 


woman a happy husband or wife. 


more than one man or one woman who, 
in case of the death of the life partner, 
could make the disconsolate one happy. 
Marriages made for wordly advantage, 


for wealth or social position, are not made 
in heaven. Marriages without love are 


an abomination. Without love, marriage 
is a failure and the bloom and flower of 
life are lost. 
controlling factor in life. 
and goes. It is born of high respect and 
may be governed by the will. 
homes from which love has departed. 
How may love be reinstated in such 
homes? y answer is treat your husband 
or your wife as you would if you were 
deeply in love with him or her and thus 
— may be regained where it has been 
ost. 

“It is a worthy ambition in a young 
woman to desire to have a husband and 
to be a mother. It is a worthy ambition 
in a young man to desire a wife and a 
home made bright by the presence of 
children. It is a worthy ambition for a 
young woman to make herself attractive 
to men, but in this she must be very cau- 
tious not to lose her most womanly charm. 
She must not be afraid of being called a 
prude and must beware of the commenda- 
tions of unworthy men. 

“It is natural for man to reverence 
woman and to look up to her as a higher 
order of being. No man sinks so low but 
that he reverences a pure woman. Man’s 
estimate of woman is based largely on 
the mother who sang to him when he 
rested in his cradle and to his sisters who 
befriended him in his youth. If this 
mother- and these sisters have lived as 
they should, man’s ideal of womanhood 
will ever be a high one. 

“T regret the necessity of woman’s 
going out of the home for work in office 
and factory. Man’s work is not always 
woman’s work. There are classes of work 
woman can do better than man and other 
kinds of work that man can do better 
than woman, but at present woman seems 
to be the competitor of man in almost 
every department of human industry, 
including political affairs, which many 
lament, but out of which good may re- 
sult. No one can doubt that there are 
dangers lurking in the office or factory 
for woman which do not exist in the home. 


“Young men lead pure lives. When 
temptation comes, imagine yourself ask- 
ing some worthy girl to be your wife and 
inagine yourself in the home with that 
wife and with your child upon your knee. 
Let us go out of this room tonight deter- 
mined never to trail human nature in the 
slime and mud.” 


———o0——— 


How Love Governs. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Calvin Forbes, Mich. . 


Not many weeks ago there was a large 
show in town. It happened that a young 
lady who is employed in an educational 
line of work, had occasion to go to the 
grounds where the show was located about 
an hour before the evening performance 
began. As she stepped from a car and 
tripped across the grounds where the great 
tent was located, she was accosted by one 
of the men in charge in a manner that 
was not creditable to an institution even 
of its kind. Instead, however, of dis- 
playing even a knowledge of the insult, 
she turned and walked directly toward 
the man and in gentle but positive tones 
told him the nature of her business and 
asked him if he could lend her any as- 
sistance, 

The confidence that she placed in the 
man, the unwillingness to recognize in 
him any thing but his highest nature, 
completely surprised him, and he imme- 
diately became a bundle of apologies, 
and in his eagerness to assist her forgot 
that he had ever been a brute and only 
recognized the man in himself. This is a 
lesson that many young ladies would do 


Love is a sacred thing, a 
Love comes 


There are 














— There’s | | 
a Fortune in Your 

Orchard; This Book 

Tells How to Get It 


There’s more money to be made in grow- 

_ ing fruit, particularly apples, than in raising 
grain. If your peach or apple orchards have 
been a failure in the past, send today for this 
wonderful book and learn what hundreds of 
apple growers and farmers have accom- 
plished and the money they have made, This great book 


“Made Money by Spraying” 


will be sent absolutely free to every farmer or fruit grower. It tells how 
































| 
one man living in the Cumberland Valley, Pennsylvania, had been clear- | 
ing about $300 a year from his orchard. He started to spray and the first 
year cleared $1200. Another wonderful example is that of a man living | 
at Mt. Alto, Pa., who owned an orchard of 95 trees. The orchard had 
been neglected and was covered with scale. After spraying, trimming | 
and feeding, he cleaned up $1600. You can do aswell as these men did, 
and this wonderful book tells you how to do it. It also shows how you 
can make a profit from the start — how to keep your trees healthy and | 
free from all destructive insects. Gives a wealth of information on HTH 


how and when to spray your trees. Also describes the 


Domestic Sprayers 











































The strongest, most simple and efficient Hi 
sprayers on the market. Throw a fine misty is. <a 
vapor which penetrates the thickest foliage, 
killing all destructive insects. Many styles 
and sizes, with or without trucks. All parts 
are made of the very finest materials in 
our own factory and are so simple in 
construction that any part can be easily 
removed for cleaning and repairing. 
Our 1 to 3 h.p. engines can be used for other 
work when sprayer is not in use. The profits 


from your trees the first season you spray will 
.more than pay for a ** Domestic Sprayer.” 


DOMESTIC ENGINE & PUMP CO. 
Box 500, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 























well to ponder over. 








Corona Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead 


Here is a Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead that stays 
in suspension longer than any other arsenate of 
lead—dry or paste—has greater spreading properties, 
and holds longer on the sprayed leaves and fruit. 


batch of spraying solution. Use 
one to one-and-a-half pounds to 
fifty gallons of water or fungicide. 
Study the illustration here shown 


A new chemical and scientific dis- 
covery, of amazing value to fruit 
rowers. Manufactured by an en- 
irely new process. Patentapplied 


for. Different from and superior and see the superiority of the 
to ar similar insecticide. —~ Corona product. 

uickly and easily in water. No 
pw No ng No waste. One pound of Corona Dry Powdered 
Never clogs spray nozzles. The Arsenate of Lead will do the work 


of two to three pounds of paste 


-ki d on. 
a arsenate of lead—and do it more 


Codling Moth, commonly called Roreeeay- The Corona Dry 
APPLE WORM—attacks any va- Powdered Arsenate of Lead is more 
riety of apples. Little Turk or simple, cleaner and easier to handle 
PLUM CURCULIO—attacks than a paste material. Cannot 
Plums, Peaches and Apples. Both (freeze, dry out, cake or lose its 


strength. It has always the same 





















































these pests are great money losers 
for fruit growers in all sections. 


These losses are avoidable. It is 
now entirely possible to control, 
to exterminate, these and other fruit- 
destroying insects. But one must 
do the right thing at the right time. 
The answer is—Spray with Corona 
Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead. 


Corona Dry Powdered Arsenate of 
Lead removes every objection here- 
tofore raised against such insecti- 
cides. It contains nothing but lead 
oxide and arsenic oxide, the only 
two essentials of an arsenate of 
lead. The difference between 
Corona and ail other arsenates of 
lead—dry or paste—lies in the pro- 
cess of a. and in this 
alone. The Corona product com- 
bines convenience, economy and 
efficiency. It has been put to test 
and proved to have the highest per 
cent, of actual killing power. 


Never before has there been a sat- 
isfactory dry arsenate of lead. The 
old-fashioned acetate or nitrate pre- 
cipitating processes give yet 
coarse substance, which quickly 
settles in the spray tank, makin 

impossible a uniform strength o 
spray. 


Corona Dry Powdered Arsenate of 
Lead is as soft as cotton andas fine 
as flour. Being lighter, finer and 
fluffier, it stays in suspension 
longer, has better spraying proper- 
ties and adheres longer to the 
foliage. Less is required to each 


high point of efficiency. 


We can prove the unusual qualities 
of Corona Dry Powdered Arsenate 
of Lead by figures, testimonials and 
sworn tests. Every orchardist 
should write for illustrated booklet 
and further information about this 
new discovery. Ask about our 
consulting and service department. 
Write to-day—now. Address 


Department A 


Corona Chemical Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Insecticides and Fungicides 
—Arsenate of Lead, Lime and Sulphur, 
Bordeaux Mixture, Paris Green, etc. 





CORONA—PASTE—OTHER DRY 


Above test shows suspension after stand- 
ing five minutes. This proves Corona Dry 
Fowdered Arsenate of Lead lighter and 
softer than either paste or other dry 
arsenates of lead. 
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Dig Ditches With 


RED CROSS 


DYNAMITE 


Soomy and cheaper than the 
shovel method. Ditches from 
50 feet upwards in length instantly 
excavated. One man does the work 
of many. No re-shovelling of dirt 


necessary. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Explains how to safely and efficiently 
use Red Cross Dynamite to ditch and 
drain land, blast stumps and boulders, 


plant trees, regenerate old orchards, 
subsoil, excavate, etc. Write today 
for name of nearest dealer, or expert 


blaster, and Farmer's Handbook No. 


Du Pont Powder Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Pioneer Powder Makers 
of America 


Essblished 1802 





Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 
wagon 
















saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads, Spokes 
don’t loosen— wheels don’t dry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels, 
Electric Wheel Co., 24 Elm Street, Quincy, tll, 





2E 
ABSORBINE, JR. wy liniment for mankind. 
Reduces strained, torn 
veins or muscles—heals ulcers—allays 
$1.00 a bottle at dealers or delivered. 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Will reduce inflamed, strained, 
swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
_eenes or Bruises, Cure the 

Lameness and stop pain from a 
Splint, Side Bone or ne Spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
used. §2 a bottle delivered 
After a case _ or instructions and 























ments, enlarged glands, 
pain. Price 
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MORE MONEY 


Monarch Hydraulic Cider 
Press. Wearethe largest gamma 
mfrs. of presses, apple- : 
butter cookers, evapora- 
tors, etc., in thecountry. 


. B. Farq 
Ltd.Box 111, York,Pa. 










WILL NET YOU 


fter you have installea a 


F uhar Co., 











GRAPE VINES 


Gooseberries and Currants. Best varieties Send for 
and finest grade of stock. Guaranteed oer FR 

Prepared to meet the demands of large and 
small growers and country estates. 
growers of grape © ines and small prette in the eens. 


EE 


ecard BOOK 


T. 8. HUBBARD CO., Box 32, Fredonia, 
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Has No Packers 


The absence of clumsy packers, that 
require two men and a team to follow 
and pick up the knocked off ears, 
is one exclusive feature of the 


JOHNSTON 
CORN BINDER 


The machine that gets ALL the corn—on 
Any land. Steel-strong, easy to operate 
and adjust. Simple, lasting, economical. 
Every man who plants corn should have a 


Johnston. Thousands of owners say: 


** Certainly! Buy a Johnston’’ 


Write today for our big 1913 Catalog. 
Full of valuable implement information. 
FREE on request. 


The , Johnston Harvester Co. 


Batavia, New York 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















AE FARM DEPARTMENT 








A COMBINATION THAT IS A SURE 
* WINNER. 


Cows, Poultry and Fruit Growing. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Ira Watson of Fredonia, N. Y. 


I think that the great reason for not 
finding a commercial flock of chickens 
on every farm, especially fruit farms, 
undoubtedly lies in the ‘fact that the 
average farmer and fruit grower is not 
aware of the fact that by keeping a flock 
of 500 to 1000 laying hens, (when I say 
laying hens I mean os that have been 
bred for eggs and not for show, hens that 
have been bred for winter eggs for it is 
the winter eggs that pay,) that he can in- 
crease his income from $900 to $2,000, to 

say nothing of the vast amount he will 

increase the yield of his fruit from the 
hen manure. I know from practical ex- 
perience that 1,600 pounds of hen manure, 
300 pounds of acid phosphate and 100 
pounds of muriate of potash is worth as 
much as one ton of commercial fertilizer 
in growing most kinds of fruit and vege- 
tables; and when fruit growers learn what 
a vast amount of worms and bugs the 
chickens destroy, they will keep large 
flocks. I have had the chickens follow 
me all day when cultivating berries, pick- 
ing up grubs and worms, and how the 
chickens and berries will grow. 

I plant my cherry and plum trees 21 
feet apart each way and plant a row of 
black or red raspberries in the row of 
trees and two rows between, and the first 
year I plant a row of strawberries, pota- 
toes or beets between the rows of rasp- 
berries. We crop the strawberries only 
one year. The beets are the cow bects 
and we feed them to the cows and chick- 
ens in the winter. They are a great food 
for hens. We feed beets one day and cab- 
bage the next; this keeps the hens healthy. 
Have your cows freshen in November 
or December and feed the skimmed milk 
to your hens. Let it sour and get thick. 
This is a great egg food. There is no 
animal on the farm that you can feed your 
skimmed milk to that brings you more 
dollars and cents than to feed it to your 
hens, and if you have a good laying strain 
that have been bred for winter eggs, you 
will get lots of eggs when the price is from 
35 to 50 cents per dozen. I have gathered 
| 157 dozen eggs in December from 75 April 

pullets and 75 yearling hens, that sold 
at 45 cents wholesale per dozen; $83.55 
for December. There are poultry keep- 
ers near me who have 700 Leghorns and 
|other mixed breeds, that only get 87 
dozen in December. 
HOW I GOT SO MANY EGGS. 

Now the reason that I got so many 
eggs is that I have been breeding for years 
for eggs and not for show. The passion 
to produce a strain of great winter layers 
has inspired me to do a vast amount of 
hard thinking and experimenting in order 
to perfect a strain of hens so that certain 
characteristics have been definitely es- 
tablished. Well-directed efforts mean 
more than merely industry and hard work. 

| Thought is the most practical and power- 
{ful of all man’s forces. The thinking 
|man is the successful man. A _ person 
| with little or no understanding or ex- 
| perience of breeding for eggs knows little 
|of what it costs in money, to say nothing 
|of years of patience and hard work, to 
|establish a strain of great layers. By 
{thought I conceived the future possi- 
| bility of a great laying strain and they 
‘are the most profitable fowls to keep. 
, After years of experience of breeding and 
feeding for the production of eggs, I am 
convinced that success not only depends 
| upon natural ability but upon a thorough 
| understanding of the law of hereditary 
organism before we can _ intelligently 
|breed for heavy egg production. The 
difference between a poor and a good 
strain is just the difference between a 
systematic breeding and carelessness, and 
between success and failure. In the case 
of my great strain of winter layers, the 
complexity is the greater because the egg 
functions have been developed by apply- 
ing the right system of breeding and 
feeding. Years ago I thought out the 
possibilites of a laying strain that my 
intuition told me would be sought after 
in the years to come. I have hens that 
have layed from 180 to 291 eggs in a year; 
have 50 that averaged 240 eggs a year, 
that sold for $6,60 per hen at 33 cents 
per dozen. I keep all my poultry in open 
front houses with sand for floors and deep 
litter on the same and make them work 
for all their grain in winter. This keeps 
them strong and healthy and their eggs 
hatch mu -4 stronger chicks that are 
bound to live and grow. 

BREEDING HENS AND COWS.- 

I have contended for many years that 
there was as much in breeding hens for 
eggs as there was in breeding cows for 
butter and milk, and now all the Experi- 

















ment Stations are coming out with the 
same statement, and one of the factors 
is in having a cock or cockerel from a 
hen that has been a great layer to head 
your flock, Now, brother fr uit growers, 
if you will get started with a good laying 
strain of hens, keeping 500 to 1,000 and 
have them help you keep down the weeds, 
pick up the bugs and grubs, the cultiva- 
tion of your fields and the consequent 
keeping down and even killing out weeds, 
behold, when the harvest time comes 
your berries and cherries and apples will 
be bigger, sweeter and better in every 
way. 

Now is the time to make the plans for 
your hen house. Make it 16 to 20 feet 
wide and the length according to the 
number of hens you are going to keep. 
Give them good feed and keep them free 
from lice. I have experimented with a 
good many kinds of lice killer, and if 
any reader of this paper wants to make 
his own lice killer, I will tell him how to 
make a good one if he will send me a stamp 
for a reply. 

If all farmers and fruit growers could 
be made to realize the true value of the 
fertilizer procured from keeping 500 to 
1,000 hens, with adding acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash, that it would go 
toward increasing their crops, they would 
be investing more in poultry and less in 
commercial fertilizer. I have proven by 
practical tests for many years that I cav 
nearly double the yield in most all kinds 
of fruits and vegetables with the hen 
fertilizer. The best way to mix the acid 
phosphate with the hen manure is to keep 
your acid phosphate in your hen house 
and sprinkle one pound on the dropping 
board every morning to every 20 to 25 
hens and also sprinkle a small amount 
of sand from the floor. The two will keep 
the ammonia from escaping. Do not put 
the muriate of potash with the hen manure 
but sow this broadcast. With this fer- 
tilizer I can grow 25 tons of tomatoes per 
acre. I sell them to the canning factory 
here at $9.00 per ton. In planting the 
tomatoes I mark out with a one-horse 
plow, then scatter the fertilizer in the 
trench, then plant the tomatoes. Plant 
them deep and slant the tops along the 
trench. Do not put all the soil back at 
first, but let it work back as you culti- 
vate, and cu.tivate often and you will 
get big yields of the finest and best quality 
tomatoes you have ever grown. 

It should also be remembered that the 
keeping of poultry at a good profit will 
mean but little more work and will scarce- 
ly interfere with the other farm work. 
To be sure, it will necessitate looking 
after this part of the business of the farm 
as carefully as any other department, 
and when you get a good paying strain 
you can sell eggs for hatching and you 
will find this paper a good one to adver- 
tise in. I have found itso. I always use 
it in the winter and spring when I have 
stock and eggs for sale and am offering 
$100.00 for the best egg record from 10 
or more pullets hasehart from eggs from 
my strain of winter layers. You will 
find my ad in this number. 

It is wonderful how the poultry in- 
dustry has advanced at such a rapid rate 
that no mathematician can keep up with 
it. The number of eggs laid in 1911 was 
over 26,000,000,000, which would equal 
2, 183,330,000 dozen. This would take 
about 198,220 freight cars to take them 
to market. One would be quite apt to 
think from that vast increase in the 
amount of eggs that prices would go down, 
but this is not the case for the price of 
eggs and poultry has rapidly advanced 
within the last few years. It is very 
interesting to the poultry keeper that the 
market is never overstocked with strictly 
fresh eggs nor with first quality of poultry 
at prices that pay a good profit to the 
poultry keeper, and Parcel Post will help 
us fruit growers and poultry keepers. 
Go to your nearest city and contract with 
private families to furnish them with 
fresh eggs, butter and fruit and then see 
to it, brother, that you furnish them with 
strictly fresh and first-class goods. In 
this way you will cut out the middleman’s 
profit t 1at in many cases has been nearly 
twice what the farmer gets for his goods. 

I know that if farmers and fruit grow- 
ers would realize what a wonderful help 
a flock of chickens are in destroying in- 
sects which destroy fruit and other crops, 
and the ever busy hen not only rids the 
farmer of these pests, but helps furnish 
her living. Fence in your garden and 
give your hens free range; get started 
with a good laying strain ‘and see how 
your bank account will increase. I know 
of no combination that each works for 
the other as ad and fruit and any 
fruit grower that has never seen the won- 
derful crops of strawberries, black and 
red raspberries that I have grown with 
the -hen fertilizer that I have just told 
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CIDER PRESSES 


THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD HY. 
DRAULIO PRESS produces more cider 
from less manee than any other andisa 
BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
poses, also cider evaporators, 
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ed generators, etc, Cata- 
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2203 CARS OF GRAPES GO INTO UN- 
FERMENTED GRAPE JUICE AND 
Ww 


Value Is Figured at $630,000. 


jreat is the unfermented grape juice 
and wine industry of the Chautauqua and 
Erie, N. Y. belt. From data collected 
and compiled by the Grape Belt, 
22,030 tons of grapes, or the equivalent 
of 2,203 cars—figuring 10 tons of fruit net 
to the car—were turned into the above 
named products during the season of 1912. 
That is an increase of 1,710 tons over 
1911 and more than three times as much 
as in 1905, says the N. Y. Grape Belt. 

The figures by town, which appear be- 
low, show that the production of wine in 
the belt reached within 200 gallons of 
the million mark, an increase of approx- 
imately 173,000 gallons over the last 
preceding season. One of the chief causes 
for the steadily increasing amount of 
wine manufactured is seen in the advent 
into the belt in growing numbers of Ital- 
izas. The average Italian is by nature a 
wine-maker. Put one in any section 
where grapes are available at a reason- 
able price, or where he is in a position to 
raise grapes, and he will soon be pressing 
for wine, He may do it on a small scale, 
but get-enough of them scattered through 
a section and the aggregate of their wine 
production will be large. Nearly all the 
wine they make is of the sour or Italian 
variety. 

The production of unfermented grape 
juice jumped about 233,500 gallons. The 
entrance into the field of the Cudahy 
company, with quarters at Fredonia, ac- 
counts for a large part of the increase, 
while the slight increase in the number 
of gallons averaged per ton of grapes by 
other manufacturers makes up the bal- 
ance, 

It is a difficult matter to figure the 
total value of the grapes turned into 
grape juice and wine because the prices 
varied so greatly. For instance the 


tion of currency reform that is now so 
prominently before the people. 





Colleges are something like incubators. 
Fill the incubator up with good, fertile 
eggs and in time they will hatch out into 
—not full-grown Shanghai roosters, mind 
you, but little weak, fuzzy animals that 
must do a mighty lot of scratching and 
digging before they can pluck up courage 
enough to even try to crow. The few-bad 
eggs that get into the incubator never 
hatch and, consequently, never turn out 
anything, regardless of how long they may 
lie in the incubator. 

Not long ago we received a communica- 
tion from a young fellow, who, after com- 
pleting his course in an agricultural col- 
lege some years ago, started in at the 
bottom to make good at farming. He has 
now reached a place where he can see a 
good deal of light ahead. In speaking of 
his college training, he put it this way: 
‘Theory is O. K., but it requires consider- 
able fertilization and perhaps a little in- 
oculation when put into practice, before 
it will give the best results. I used to 
think, when I left school, that theory and 
capital were all the requisites for an ideal 
farmer, After trying the thing for a few’ 
years, I have made the startling discovery | 
that aman also needs some common every- 
day horse sense. After looking around, I 
would name the three essentials in order 
of their importance—theory, horse sense 
and capital, and if the last is somewhat 
limited_at first, so much the better. I do 
not believe that there ever was an agricul- 
tural graduate that originally came from 
the farm, who would not be more than 
satisfied with going back after getting 
out of school—provided he stayed with it 
a year or two. He can’t expect to fire the 
world the first year, however, for it is a 
matter of starting in easy.” 

Oo—--—— 


The Manufacture of Cider Vinegar. 
In general, vinegar can be manufactured 
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Concord grape vine, Madison, Wis. 





Welch Grape Juice Company paid $35 a from (a) liquid that is weak in alcohol | 


ton for all grapes it accepted throughout (not over 12 per cent.), (b) in an abundant | 


the season, while some of the grapes supply of fresh air, (c) at a temperature 
turned into sour wine scaled much lower of 68 degrees to 95 degrees F. and (d) in the 


than that figure. 
makers demanded good grapes and paid 
fair prices. i 
into consideration, the Grape Belt 
considers $630,000 as a conservative total 


The leading wine- presence of acetic ferments, says C. W. 


Colver, Asst. Chemist of Idaho Experi- 


Taking the various prices ment Station. 


In what is commonly known as the ‘‘Old 
Method” the container—a tank made of 


value of the grapes turned into grape juice oak staves—is thoroughly scalded and 


and wine in the Chautauqua-Erie belt 
during the season of 1912. 
SSeS 
Farmer’s Guide Notes. 

The whole grape—pulp, seeds and skin, 
chewed fine and swallowed—is said by a 
reputable medical authority to be an ex- 
cellent means of curing constipation. 
More than this, the seeds and skins, which 
are usually discarded, contain the greater 
portion of the nutritive elements of the 
grape, 





Cornstalks make an excellent winter 
protection for the strawberry bed, also 
for rose beds and tender varieties of rasp- 
berries. The point in their favor is that 
they furnish necessary protection from 
the sun so as to prevent thawing and 
freczing, yet do not pack to slesely to- 
gether and are noteasily blown about by 
the wind, 





Banks.—It is a regrettable circumstance 
that people of the country know so little 
about banking, and the manner in which 
the banking business is carried on. The 
feeling has grown up among people en- 
gaged in other pursuits that matters per- 
taining to our monetary system are beyond 
the ken of their knowledge, and that, atiy 
way, the bankers can take care of that 
part of it. This is especially true with the 
great farming class. 

It is the lack of confidence that causes 

anics whether it be one of finances or fear. 

wo things are absolutely necessary to a 
Sound money system—gold and confidence 
—and we may well put confidence first. 
Confidence cannot be gained except 
thrcugh a more or less intimate knowledge 
and understanding and every citizen owes 
it to his country to study the great ques- 





partly filled with vinegar to insure the 
presence of the acetic ferments. The 
alcoholic apple juice, equal to about one 


third the volume of the vinegar, is added | 


every eight days until the tank is two- 
thirds full when it is allowed to stand for 
two weeks. At the end of this time all the 
liquid will have been converted into vine- 
gar. The greater portion of the vinegar 
is drawn off and the process repeated. 

Although the details of this method are 
not always followed, the same thing is 
accomplished when partly filled barrels 
of apple juice are allowed to ferment in 
the sun and the alcohol thus formed 
changed into aeetic aeid either after vine- 
gar or ‘‘mother of vinegar’’ is added. 

Another method which is known as the 
“Quick Method”’ depends upon exactly 
the same changes but the process of oxida- 
tion, that is the change of alcohol to acetic 
acid is produced in the shortest time 
possible and with the least loss. This is 
effected in two ways—by increasing the 
exposed surface of the fermented juice, 
and by increasing the supply of air. The 
former is best accomplished by allowing 
the fermented apple juice to trickle over 
beech-wood shavings and the latter by 
strong upward currents of air produced 
by oxidation process. 

So oe reeaet 32 
Help to Make Life Brighter. 


Just a little word regarding the courte- 
sies of life in our every-day relations one 
with another. Thesmaller civilities makes 
life sweeter, and smooth out rough and 
difficult places in the highways of life. 
To make existence more bearable for a 
single human soul is worth a whole life- 
time of endeavor. Bad manners and ill 
breeding are among the greatest offenses 
we have to endure from fellow beings. 
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priced 
farm home. In 4 rn, cow- 
stable—in fact, everywhere you want it, when you want it, 


. water with one of the three 


GOULDS RELIABLE PUMPS 


Running water in the bathroom is a big convenience—it saves carry 

water upstairs; in the kitchen it saves women miles of steps and lots o 
work; in the barn it saves time and labor in watering horses: in the barn- 
rd it means healthier stock, waters cattle, washes wagons, etc. A 

ttit for hand or power costs little to install and almost nothing to run. 


Write for Free Book 


Our big illustrated book, ‘‘Water Supply for the Country Home,” tells how you 
can have running water on your place at low cost. It solves every water prob- 
Send a postal for it 4 
The Goulds Mfg. Company 
43 West_Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
*‘Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for 
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luxury that can be had in every 
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oa can have fresh, clean, running water. Thousands of farmers 
joying the laxury and fire  _ of running 
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of New Mexico and Texas. 
profits. 
effort. 


from this valley? 





easily available by pumps? 
quickly to irrigation. 


You are not dependent on apples, alone ; 
and 


sweet potatoes, cantaloupes, pears 
peaches are good money-makers, and truck 
farming pays well, too, but next after ap- 


ples comes alfalfa. The bright, pea-green 


alfalfa of the Pecos Valley is in special 
demand and is an easy and profitable crop 
to grow while the orchard is developing. 
Do you know that splendid land, ready 
for the plow, with water developed, can be 


bought for $75 an acre and up, on long 
time, with low interest? 

Are you willing to let this opportunity 
slip by you? Is there any good reason for 





and Steady Income 
Interest You ? 


Would you be willing to work hard for a few years to have it? 


You have read of the splendid apple crops of the Pecos Valley 
You have seen reports of the large 
You know the results that can be secured by intelligent 
You know these things, but have you ever sat down to 
analyze the advantages offered by the Pecos Valley? 


Do you realize that most of the apples used in Texas come 
Do you know that there are 4,000,000 people 
in Texas, all apple-hungry and willing to pay well for good fruit? 
Do you know that the Pecos has the nearest apple orchards? 


Do you know that the Pecos Valley has a particularly favor- 
able climate and soil for apple-growing ? 
growing country, and other apple sections are practically shut out 
of Texas by the iong hauls and expense of transportation. 


Do you know that the Pecos Valley has numerous irrigation 
projects, also artesian wells and abundant underground water, 


The rich soil of the Pecos Valley responds generously and 
The splendid climate and abundant. sun- 
shine put color and flavor into all crops. 


Write for Pecos Valley folder — it’s free—and get the whole story. 
C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
2294 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
N. B.—Homeseekers’ Excursions are run twice a month. 
be glad to tell you about the-trains and fares. 


Sure 


It is the nearest apple- 


not using the little foresight, energy and 
hard work that will ultimately make you 
the possessor of an irrigated apple orchard 
in the Pecos Valley and all the prosperity 
that means? 


You will find there now — good schools, 
good roads and many thriving little cities 
more enterprising and better consumers than 
larger communities in older sections. You'll 
get a hearty welcome and won’t be lone- 
some, because orchard homes make close 
neighbors and the resulting social activity 
due to common interests. 
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I will 















TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE 


creases the value. 
- acksen’s Round 


PRODUCTIVE 


Drain Ti 
ipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimne 
for what you want and prices. JO! 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 

admits air to the soil. 

of swampy land reclaimed and 

watery Ls 
0} 


In- 
made iertile. 
requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
neanstic Side Walk Tile, ctc. Write 
ACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y, 
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Orchard and Universal Cultivator. 
is the ideal tool for cultivating all kinds of fruit, 


such as apples, peaches, pears, oranges ; also 
vineyards, hopyards and walnut groves. 

It is equipped with fruit tree shield, and side 
hitch for low trees. Carries teeth, sweeps, fur- 
rowers, plows, etc. Works deep or shallow, and 
cuts from 4 to 64 feet wide. Convertible into 
disc harrow and alfalfa cultivator, and special 
weeder attachment. Can be fitted with two- 
wheel fore-carriage—new this year. 


FREE An instructive 64-page 

illustrated catalogue 
55 orchard, farm, and garden tools described. 
Send postal for it today ! 


S L ALLEN & C 


Box 1107G 


Pailadelphia 
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A 


Year’s Course in 
Poultry Culture 


For the Novice and the Expert:::the Amateur and Professional 


HIS COURSE is used by a number of Agricultural Colleges. 


Many poultrymen have paid $20 for it by mail. 


It is one of 


the most thorough and practical courses ever devised. 


The cou 
gets right down 


rse covers every phase of the poultry business. It 
to the root of each problem. It steers the beginner 


around the pitfalls, and gives the established poultryman new ideas 


and methods. 
Each of its 25 


The following synopsis shows how ‘complete it is. 
divisions is a complete lecture on its particular 


subject. ‘ 
1—The Pouitryman and His Call- ing Age. XV—Preparing Pullets for 
ing. II—The Purpose of Poultry Laying. XVI—Preparing for Mark- 
ig gg — al uae et. XVII—Marketing. XVIII—Dis- 
mates, Construction "and Interior canes. XIX—Parasites and Other 
Furnishings. V—Yards, Parks and Enemies. XX—Exhibiting, Scoring 


Ranges. VI—Nut 


ing. VIII—General Management. IX 


—Eggs. X—Bree 
XII—Incubation. 
XIV—Rearing Ch 


and Judging. XXI—Wastes, Leaks 
and By Products. XXII—Records 
and Accounts. XXII-—Advertising. 
XXIV—Cooking Poultry Products. 
XXV—Poultry Literature. 


rition. VII—Feed- 
ding. XI—Breeds. 

XIII — Brooding. 
icks After Brood- 


This Course Begins in the April Number of Pou!try Item, “America’s 


Most Talked-About Poultry Magazine.” 


It Runs Through the Year, 
With Liberal Installments in Every Issue. 


The April Number is the Big Leghorn Special--Don’t Miss It 


Poultry Item mak 
able inducements. 


” It needs none. It charges a fair price for a straight 


es no “‘wonderful premium offers.”’ Itgives away no ‘‘valut- 
i sub- 


scription—and is always worth it. It gives its readers sound, practical, up- 


to-date information. 


Each issue is helpful with its Question and Answer 


department, Timely Editorials, the news of the poultry world, pictures of 


hundreds of prize-winners. 


its individuality. 


Subscription Price, 50c a Year, 


Send the price todav! 


Subscribe Now! 


Big Special Numbers. 


April Number. 


THE POULTRY ITEM, 


WNT ee eee 


What its readers like about The Poultry is 
Add it to your list—it will pay you. 


3 Years, $1 


Get this Valuable Course and the 


Remember, the Course starts in the 


Box W, _ Sellersville, Pa. 


Don’t wait. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








A Big Wisconsin Cherry Orchard. 

This Co-Operative Orchard Company 
has just completed clearing, plowing and 
putting in shape 200 more acres of land on 
which will be planted 20,000 cherry trees 
this spring. This will complete the work 
of laying out and planting the biggest 
cherry orchard in the world, which was 
started two years ago, and consists of 
700 acres planted to Early Richmond and 
Montmorency sour cherries. When the 
work of planting the 200 acres that have 
been put in shape this fall, is completed 
next spring, there will be 70,000 cherry 
trees, covering an area of little better 
than one square mile. 

THE BIG ORCHARD. 

The Co-Operative Orchard Company 
started work on its great enterprise in 
1910, its 820 acres of land, situated two 














miles north of this city, being partly a 
wilderness at that time. To grow an 
orchard successfully and in the least 
possible time it is necessary to clear new 
land, regardless of the cost, as compared 
with old worn-out land at any cost. 
Therefore, the first year was devoted to 
clearing and getting a large part of the 
land in shape, and in 1911, 25,000 cherry 
trees were set out, followed by 25,000 
more, and the work of setting out the big 
orchard will be completed next spring by 
the planting of 20,000 more trees, making 
a total of 70,000 cherry trees in all. 











$25,000 A Year From 


Twelve Acres 
That’s what this man, M. L. Ruetenik, of 
Ohio, makes his market garden yield—with 
a net profit of $1,000 per acre. 





What 
Gardeners 
Say 


About the Market Grow- 
ers Journal. Hundreds of 
other letters like them from 
pleased readers. 


**T can’t afford to miss 
a copy. got more for 
that dollar I sent you last 
year than any I ever in- 
vested.’’—Frank Rinehart, 
Covington, Va. 


**T have only taken your 
paper for one year, but 
would not be without it 
now.”—M. 8. Burt & Son, 
Greenport, L. I 


“T need every dollar I 
make, but a dollar for the 
M. G. J. brings me big 
interest..".—H. D. Keichel, 
Rockdale, Pa. 


“Your Journal is as good 
as another hand in the 
garden. "’ . R. Judd, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 





Read the story of his success—his start without 
experience and with only $100—methods practiced— 
big money crops—plan of profit-sharing that has been 
studied by Steel Trust—secrets of success. Read the 
whole absorbing story in this newest book for vege- 
table growers. 


The Market Garden Guide 


Different from any garden book you have read—not cut and dricd 
theories, but actual facts about most successful gardeners in America. 
Story of Ruetenik farm only one feature. Secrets of success of six- 
teen other prominent gerdeners revealed. Practices of most famous 
gardening sections described—how Boston gardeners make land worth 
$2,000 to $4,000 an acre show a profit from vegetables—how a Penn- 
sylvania man grows $1,000 wocth of celery an acre—how New Jersey 
growers make asparagus pay them $400 to $600 an acre—how mush- 
rooms that sell for 50 cents a pound are grown—concise directions 
for growing and marketing all important vegetable crops—timely 
hints for every month. 

Read this book and compare your methods with the methods-of 
men’who have more than ‘‘made good.’’ Profit by what they have 
learned. Make sure you are doing everything to get best possible 
results. Get this newest book, then, about market gardeners and 
truck farmers. 


THE WEEKLY 
Market Growers Journal 


Everyone who grows vegetables needs this paper. No other can 
take its place. Every issue written by practical gardeners and full 
of solid helpful information. 

The regular subscription price is $1.00; the book 
will sell ‘for 50 cents anywhere; but through a 
special arrangement we have made with the pub- 
lishers, you can get this weekly paper a year, the 
book and a year’s subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER for half price $1.00. 


Groen’ sé Prnit Grower. ...... .. 6c0..0ce0 ccs, oo HS 
Market Grower’s Journal................. 1.00 
Market Garden Guide.............. -50 

$2.00 


Our Special Price for all Three, $1.00 


Where can you get more for a dollar ? 
Send your order today to 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
Rochester, N. Y. 


One remarkable feature about this or- 
chard is the fact that of the 50,000 trees 
which were planted during 1911 and 1912, 
there is not a dead tree to be seen in the 
orchard. This is due to the scientific 
and continual care given the trees by ex- 
pert men. Under this same system the 
trees have had aremarkable growth, many 
of them during the past season having 
made a growth of thirty inches and more. 

The care and remarkable growth the 
trees have had will bring the orchard into 
bearing sooner than is generally the case 
in cherry orchards. The 25,000 trees set 
out in 1911 will commence to bear next 
summer, and it is estimated that there 
will be about 10,000 crates, with an in- 
crease each year, and that at the expira- 
tion of the sixth year the 70,000 trees will 
be bearing 140,000 crates of cherries, 
which at the very lowest price would rep- 
[resent that many dollars. When it reach- 
/es its normal bearing state it will yield 
abouf 350,000 crates per year. 

THE PICKING PROBLEM. 


| ‘The problem of picking this vast am- 
| ount of cherries, which is a question asked 
| by all those who gaze over the acres and 
| acres of trees, is no problem at all to the 
management. Plans have been worked 
out in a manner that assures success with 
no trouble whatever in handling the crop, 
|no matter how large it might become. 
|The management has a list of near-by 
| cities from which to secure pickers, with 
|a special fare of $1.00. As the orchard 
|eontains both early and late cherries it 
is figured that at no time will more than 
1,200 pickers be required. Arrangements 
|have already been made for tents. the 
| maximum number to be used at any time 
to be 75 to 100, each of which will house 
sixteen pickers. These tents will be pitch- 
ed in a part of five acres which is now being 
prepared and the pickers will live in these 
tents during the cherry season, which 
will last about six weeks. The feeding 
of these people has not been overlooked. 
Plans have been made to operate a large 
dining hall on the grounds, which is now 
being started, where meals will be served 
at a less cost than in the own homes of 
the pickers. Every convenience for the 
comfort of the pickers has been worked 
out and there is no question in the 
minds of the management but what 
a much greater number of young people 
can be secured for this work than is re- 
quired. 
GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 














When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Thirty thousand bushes of gooseberries 
and currants will also be set out, which 
will furnish work for the pickers for a 





week or ten days between the early and 
late cherries. 

Besides the acreage the company has 
planted to cherries there will be 120 acres 
used for the raising of alfalfa for feed for 
the horses and other stock that the com- 
pany will have. i 

THE VILLAGE AND ROADS. 

The beauty of this 700-acre orchard 
will not be confined alone to the season 
of the year when thousands of trees wil] 
be seen in bloom or when the branches 
are loaded with delicious red cherries. 

A village, the beauty of which can not 
be equaled anywhere, will be built within 
the borders of the orchard. Beautiful 
bungalows will be erected by many of 
those who have become owners of ten and 
fifteen-acre tracts of the land. Some of 
these people will make their homes in 
these bungalows during the summer, while 
others will live there permanently. The 
company in selling fo tracts of land 
specify in the contract that only buildings 
of a certain kind can be erected. They 
themselves hold to this rule, and the 
buildings erected for their own workmen 
are of architectural beauty and design 
six of which are being erected this fall. 
A large stable 60x200 feet is also under 
construction, and within a short time a 
small hotel and store for the working crew 
will be erected. 

Nothing is being overlooked to make 
the place as beautiful as possible, and the 
roads are receiving special attention, 
Boulevards have been laid out through 
the orchard, and 2,000 yards of stone will 
be crushed this fall to start the work of 
macadamizing the roads throughout the 
orchard in the spring. New roads have 
been opened up so that the entrance to 
the orchard can be had from any direction, 
0 

“Ol’ Nutmeg’s’”’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
| Joe Cone. 7 

April Baths. 
Let April showers saturate 
Your old felt hat an’ duds; 
Perhaps you need a drenching down 
Same as the grass an’ buds. 


Give the devil his due—also the angel. 

Don’t expect too much even from your 
own self, 

Sometimes the hen fever leaves some 
awful slim patients. 

If you’ve got to drown your sorrers use 
water; whiskey preserves ’em. 

A cigar with a collar on ain’t allus as 
good as it looks. 

It frequently happens that when one 
pusson calls another a liar ’tain’t disputed. 

You can’t kick milk out uv a cow, nor 
hammer dollars out uv a hoss. 

’Tain’t a good idee to lend a pocket- 
knife—it’s considered unlucky fur the 
lender. 

A pick’rel bites at anything that comes 
along, ‘aie it’s shiny. Don’t be a 
pick’rel. 

Sometimes talk ain’t so cheap when 
you’ ve got to listen to it very long. 

Turnin’ over a little new soil may be as 
good as turnin’ over a new leaf. 

Usually the feller who sports a black 
eye ain’t the kind who splits the kindlin’ 
wood. 

Takin’ time by the forelock is a hull lot 
safer than takin’ a mule by the fetlock. 

The man who never gits up in the morn- 
in’ keeps down the biggest part uv his life. 

The road to success is worn so smooth 
that a good many slip up an ’hurt theri- 
selves. 

Don’t put all your aigs into one basket, 
nor onto your boarders three times a day. 

Some folks make hay while the sun 
shines, then leave it out till it ain’t fit to 
eat. 

Your family history may be interestin’, 
but allus try to remember it is more so to 
yourself than to anybuddy else. 

When oppertunterty knocks on the door 
uv some mens’ shacks they are too ready 
to send their wives to answer the sum- 
mons 








The Country Boy. 
If he could do two things at once 
His life would be a happy dream; 
Alas! he can’t play marbles while 
He’s fishing in the old mill stream. 








—O 








Looks Like It. 
‘Well, you know a man reaps what he 


” 


ws. 
“Not always, I think.’’ 
‘How is that?” 7 
‘‘When a young man sows wild oats he 


is very apt to get lemons.’’ 
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Romance of Peach Growing. 
J. H. Funk, M. D., Pennsylvania State 
Pomologist, Boyertown, Pa. 


Words cannot describe, or works of art 
portray, the beauties of a peach tree as 
seen on @ bright summer day, in all its 
glory, with its beautiful green foliage, 
and laden with its rich, juicy fruit, its 
bright carmine-tinted cheeks, its soft, 
velvety bloom, no artist, save Nature, 
can paint, 

A thing of beauty from the first balmy 
days of May, when the warm rays of the 
sun expand the tiny buds until they burst 
forth into beautiful pink-tinted bloom, 
to be developed by the gentle dews from 
heaven and by the sweet kisses of the 














noonday sun, until their low spreading 
branches bend beneath their load of rich, 
juicy fruit, with their lovely tints of yel- 
low, pink and white, and their cells filled 
with nectar fit for the gods. 

This is the poetical side, that which 
appeals to the finer senses, the beautiful 
in nature, the aesthetical side of human 
nature. 

But there is another side that appeals 
to the grosser phase of this subject, the 
practical side, the one that lines the 
pockets with wool from the Lamb with 
the Golden Fleece; or, perhaps, from the 
ram, as it has so many butsinit. In an- 
ticipation it is so alluring: in reality it 
is so evasive. ; 

The average man who. attempts raising 
the peach is to be pitied, as he is con- 
tinually floundering among the ruins of 
his air castles. Those buts are the stumb- 
ling blocks. We meet him today, buoy- 
ant with hope. He tells us, in language 
that savors somewhat of bombast, that 
he has planted a peach orchard, with the 
proceeds from which he is going to pay 
off the mortgage on hisfarm. Did he buy 
his trees from‘some nurseryman he knew? 
No; but a very gentlemanly agent, repre- 
senting the “‘Great Nursery & Orchard 


Co.,’’ sold him treesethat always bear 
fruit. Did he make a careful selection 
of hardy and profitable varieties? Oh, 


no; he did much better. The agent sold 
him a couple of new varieties, the Great 
Fortunatus, the Fillbasket and others, 
which could be bought only from this 
firm. -Did he buy them as cheap as other 
good trees are bought? No; he paid 
fifty dollars a hundred for them, but one 
of these trees is worth ten trees of any 
other kind. ‘“How. many trees did you 
buy?’ ‘Well, I bought 500; it was more 
than I wanted, but the agent said I could 
pay off the mortgage sooner, and I think 
he is right.’’ ‘Did you pay cash for 
them?’ ‘Why, no; I told him I did not 
have the money. He said that made no 
difference, that I could give my note for 
them, which I did. He told me I had a 
bargain, as these tres were budded on 
wild cherry, which prevented them from 
getting worms or the yellows.’’ ‘‘Did you 
plant them on that nice, sloping hillside 
back of the house?”’ No; that is too good 
apiece of land; I could not spare it; but 
I planted them on that nice, level piece 
of bottom land, that is fertile from hav- 
ing the wash from the higher land.’’ With 
achuckle, he says, ‘“That piece is rich and 
deep, and has plenty of moisture,’’ for 
water showed evidence in the bottom of 
the furrows. Dig he ridge the land and 
plant on the ridges? No, indeed; but he 
planted them good and deep so they could 
get plenty of moisture. 
‘ Did he plant some hoed crops, like po- 
tatoes, in between the trees? No; he 
did not have time to work so much land, 
80 he sowed oats, that did not require 
80 much attention. Did the trees make 
g00d growth; did they all grow? Well, 
ho; about half of them died, but the rest 
ot them are alive. You sec, the season 
Was so very wet, the water stood on the 
land for several weeks ; it even drowned 
out the oats. But, next spring he would 
Ndge the land and give it a good coat of 
stable manure. He needs the manure 
for his corn field, but then, they say sta- 
€ manure makes the trees grow. 

ou meet him at the end of the second 
year. He does not have much to say 
t his investment; but you take the 
lead, asking how the peaches are getting 
along. “Well, so middling; but you see, 


low 15 to 20 inches from the ground; thus 


much less liable to break down, much 
easier to protect the 
that the time is not far off when we learn 
how to protect peach trees and grow 
peaches every year, says Jacob Faith in 
Colman’s Rural World. 


will kill peach buds. 
will kill most peach buds, but it depends 
much on condition of the buds and at- 
mosphere. 
degrees, also seen them endure.20. I am 
also asked what degree will kill peach 
trees. 
trees, but like buds, condition of trees 
varies from 25 to 35. , 


thought ill of, writes: ‘Lady 
been dangerously ill, but it may console 
you to learn that she is dangerously well 
again,’’—‘‘Life.’’ 


I was too busy to give them good atten- 
tion, and they do not seem to grow well; 
they look yellow.’’ You suggest worms. 
Here he meets you with—“‘But that can- 
not be, for they are budded on wild cher- 
y But you notice he has lost ambition, 
that something is worrying him. On 
being pressed he, in confidence, tells you 
about that note he gave; how they said 
it should give him no trouble; but they 
threw it into bank, and when it came 
due it was protested, and he had to get 
another endorser. 

This is not encouraging to the beginner 
wishing to embark in the peach business, 
but I am sorry to say it is the way too 
many peach enterprises end. I would 
advise, if you are not familiar with the | 
business, to go into it lightly until you | 
learn. If you have money in your pock- 
et, keep it there, rather than risk invest- 
ing in an unknown enterprise before you 
learn the business. And never borrow, 
if you would save sorrow, for it requires 
time and money to develop an orchard 
‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,’’ 
and many an enterprise is abandoned for 
lack of means and encouragement when | 
the golden harvest is within reach. 

Is there no assurance of success? Yes. 
There is no business enterprise today that 
offers such strong inducements, that gives 
such positiveassurances as peach-growing, 
to the man qualified for the business. 

Intelligence, indomitable perseverance, 
sterling honesty and a clear conscience. 
A thorough knowledge of the nature and 
habits of the varieties of fruit and their 
requirements. To get that you must 
know something of the history, climatic | 
conditions, soils, fertilizers, cultural me- | 
thods, etc., that are necessary to their | 
best development. 


————0 








A Change of Food Beneficial. 

All kinds of farm live stock go off their 
feed at times, the cause of which may be 
some internal complaint, but very often 
it is traceable to their being fed too long 
on one kind of food, says The Farmer’s 
Guide. Bread is the main fvod for the 
human race, and there are foods that 
take a like position in the animal kind- 
dom. Sound, sweet hay, for instance, is 
a material which most farm animals nev- 
er tire of. Oats, too, are an all-the-year 
round food, particularly for horses, but 
in these days when cakes, meals and con- 
diments are so much employed in feeding 
the appetities of the animals are very apt | 
to clog. 

Inferior fodder, too, upsets animals, | 
and no one will keep much live stock or 
go on for a very long pericd without find- 
ing that a change of food is desirable, 
indeed necessary. When indifference to 
food calls for this, some will imagine that 
a tonic or pick-me-up will quickly rect- 
ify all failings, and these are sometimes 
given; but few have very good results, 
and none lasting, as the improvement, if | 
it takes place, is not permanent. | 

The best thing is to give less food and | 
change it partially or wholly. Good | 
bright hay may always be included. | 
Crushed oats are an excellent corrective. | 
These will be taken when nearly all else 





‘‘Pop, do poéts bite like dogs?’”’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not, child. What makes you ask 
such a question?’ ‘‘Then why do they 
have to have a_license?’’—Baltimore 
American, 


“Yes, my memory is getting very bad. 
By this time tomorrow I shall have for- 
gotten everything I have done today.” 
““H’m!- Could you oblige me with the loan 
of a fiver, old chap?’’—Tit-Bits. 








Oo-—-—- 

Hoax—“‘T thought you said he was a 
settlement worker.’”? Joax—‘‘He is.” 
Hoax—‘“‘Why, he tells me he’s a bill col- 
lector.”’ Joax—‘‘Well?’*Philadelphia 
Record. 


Oo—-——- 

‘These doughnuts—’”’ began the man. 
‘“What’s the matter with them?” de- 
manded the Vere de Vere behind the 
lunch counter. “I think their inner tubes 
are punctured.’’—Washingtgn Herald. 








Those Unproductive Trees 











Can be made to bear. When a tree is infested 
with borers, bark lice and other tree pests, it is 
bound to use a large percentage of its vitality in 
combating them, at the expense of the fruit. 


Otwell’s Tree Paint 


FOR SUMMER USE 


kills all these pests,.invigorates the whole tree— 
increases the amount and quality of the fruit on 
impoverished trees by removing outside causes 
that sap the vitality of the trees, and turning all 
the strength and vigor into foliage and fruit. 











A gallon covers from 100 to 300 trees, accord- 
ing to size. Paint when the trees are in full leaf. 
Just mix contents of package with cold water and 
apply to the trunk of the tree. 


Sold by dealers; $1.50 per gallon size pack- 
If not 


age; 80c per 14 gallon size package. 
handled in your locality, send 
us your dealer’s name and ask 
for our booklet, ‘‘How To 
Insure Your Fruit Crop.” 

) a) 


Manufactured exclusively by 
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TREE PAINT 


FOR SUMMER USE 
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Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co, 
1107 So, Third St, 
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This Package Price $1.50 tats tu tole 


Minnesota Linsccd Oil Paint Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Minneapolis, Minn, 





























is refused. If an oily meal goes down 





badly, one with no oil should be substi- 
tuted. This is a decided change, and 
generally a most acceptable one, and it 
cuts both ways, as if dry meals are tired 
of, the animals should be given oily mat- 
ter. They should not be merely put on 
the changed rations for a day or so, but 
should have quite a period of it. This 
will be the most beneficial in the long run. 
Much food is given to some classes of 
animals in a very sloppy condition. They 
often get terribly tired of it, and dry ma- 
terials are gone for greedily. Milch cows 
are given a lot of moist food, in the hope 
that this will increase the flow of milk, 
but when the time comes, as it certainly 
will if persisted in; when they are indiff- 
erent to it, there should be no delay in 
introducing more dry food. 
o— 








A Beautiful Nut Pick Se 


Thisis both a useful and an ele- 
gant premium. The set consists of 
a handsome and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, all in a 
neat and durable case. Both the nut 
cracker and the nut picks are made 
of the very best steel, are beautifully 
designed and heavily plated. They 
will be a realdelight to youand your 
guests. The handles of the nut picks 
are madein a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. Aset should be 
in every home. Of course you want 

2 ees) one. 

CHANENENAGEWONS WING | . How to get onnet these ane 
= eee aCe S RENIN NOG © ‘ul Sets: end us four new sub- 
= = = ENON NANSNINEN scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
a § the special low price 35 cents each 


WENN LANG! ’ g iil WANN P| \ W a te \\FAl) at 
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Pruning Peach Trees. 


Peach trees should be trained or trim- 
med to have low heads or tops, branch 





the trunk will be protected from the sun; 





er year and we will send you the 
Nut Pick Set charges prepaid. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





the fruit is much more easily picked, trees 


buds. I predict 


I am often asked what degree of cold 
Fifteen degrees 
I have seen them kill at 12 


Thirty degrees will kill most peach 





pg is 
Lord Byron, in reference to a lady De 
as 























For Stock, Poultry and Hog raising, Dairying, Fruit grow- 
ing, Truck Crops, Alfalfa yields and General Farming, the 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES present soil, climatic and market condi- 
tions unsurpassed by any other region. 

Farm land values are most tempting. Undeveloped tracts sell from 
$6 an acre up; improved properties range from $20 to $50 per acre. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad or Georgia Southern & Florida Railway 
will help you find a desirable farm location where two and three crops 
grow annually, Alfalfa produces 4 to 6 tons, Corn yields 60 to 100 bu.. 
Truck crops make $100 to $400, Apple Orchards $100 to $500 per acre, 

and Beef and Pork are produced at 3 to 4 cts. per lb. 
Let us knowin what state and branch of farming you are interested. 
Information given and free publications furnished on application 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agent, Room 44 Washington, D. C. 
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Twenty Uses for Newspapers. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Lydia Minton Locke. 


_ One of the greatest blessings of modern 
times is the newspaper. 
has given us a vast amount of knowledge pans before washing 
and information at a wonderfully low cost 1 
ho Py eee Asi ces pe folded across the chest under the jacket 
ciated, for without it housework would be ig ot pine ig, haw 4 the scissors 
much harder. Following are some*of the ,jj| keep the children amused for hours, 
sae greta each guaranteed to be well as many really beautiful designs can be 

ying. : cut with little practice. 

When moving wrap around each piece Ot hon alnepiat away from home and the 
go nema and avoid many breakages. _pillow is too small for comfort, they come 
Seeing Ree. Comagie 9 few, Soop tans 

Spread them over plants that are in oan ge 8 ang ere ape ee 
danger of being nipped by the frost. 

Take several to be used as table cloths . 
when going to the woods or sea shore for JAMES J. HILL ADVISES HOUSE- 
a picnic. . WIVES. 

They are excellent with which to give Railroad Magnate Says Pocketbook of 
ne a quick polishing after cooking Wife is Most Important Thing in 

Spread over the floor when blacking  ,, ; vet kre : er 
the stoves and considerable dirt and labor .,. There is nothing more important, in 
will be saved this nation or the life of any other nation 

A piece’ spread over a cake or bread than the pocketbook of the wife,”’ says 
that is baking too fast on top will prevent James J. Hill, in the current number of 
scorching. The Mothers’ Magazine. “We | hear a 

Spread one under baby’s plate at meal- 8teat deal of the high cost of living.” he 
time and keep the table cloth clean. continues, “and I agree with Secretary 

A good shade for the kitchen lamp can °f Agriculture Wilson and Dr. Wiley, the 
be quickly cut and will last several even- Pure food authority lately employed by 

the government, that some of this is due 


ings. _—_ a 
Spread a few on the floor when taking a t© the fact that our land is not cultivated 
to its utmost limit. 


bath and avoid wetting the floor or carpet. ‘278 pie ‘ -_ 
Place a wet one in the top of your hat , “The original question of social econom- 
on a hot day to prevent sunstroke ies which we have to consider at the pres- 
When travelling and your suit case is Dt time is not the tariff or the finances of 
not quite full crumple a few to keep the One of the richest governments in the world 
articles in place. but the pocketbook of the wife. I em- 
Make several small balls, dampen them, phatically state that I do eg eager the 
and put upon the carpet when sweeping to pocketbook of the husband, the earning 
help gather the dust. factor of the family, but the pocketbook 
When wrapping a large bundle and the 2 Bere a ao has = home and the 

plain paper is light weight and scarce, tie ©%’@ren under fer control. , 
securely in several newspapers first. I will suppose she knows how to ex- 
Use them in wrapping woolen articles pend the money = > avy a 
that are to be stored for the summer, and Charge. She may have earned it through 
discourage the moths. the truck garden at the rear of her house; 
: the husband may give it to her every 


for extra warmth. 





greatest question is not where that money 
came from, so long as it was honestly re- 
ceived, but does she know what to do 
with it? How far can she make it go, not 
merely in paying household expenses, but 
in placing part of it so’ that it will begin 
to earn interest and duplicate itself? 

‘‘The tendency of the average woman is 
to buy anything, from potatoes to the 
underclothing of her children, as cheaply 
as possible. That is the worst kind of 
economy. A good buyer really reduces 
the high cost of living by paying a high 
price for an article that is worthit. It is 
very difficult to convince a housewife of 
this fact, but when she once realizes this 
she is on the true road to making money. 

ee 
Hints to Housekeepers. 

Eggs covered with boiling water and 
allowed to stand for five minutes are more 
nourishing and easier digested than eggs 
placed in boiling water and allowed to 
boil furiously for three and a half minutes. 

An earthen dish of quick lime placed in 
closets will absorb moisture, act as a dis- 
seat and it ate that it will also 
F . <eep away mice and-rats. 
tight packages without the - A went in the kitchen saves 
many steps, for there are always papers, 
strings, boxes, etc., to be disposed of; 
these may afterwards be burned. 

Unbutton all clothing before sending it 
to the laundry and you will find fewer 
buttons will be lost or broken. 

Milky tumblers should be washed in 
cold water; putting them straight into 
hot water will cloud the glass permanently. 

If a lamp wick moves up and down with 
difficulty a simple remedy is to pull out 
a few threads on either side of the wick. 

To soften paint brushes which have be- 
come dry and hard, heat as much vinegar 
as required to boiling point, immerse the 
brushes, and allow them to simmer for 


Saturday night; the children may, through 
Z their efforts, bring in part of it. But the 
A Jolly 
Good Day 


Follows 


A Good Breakfast 
Try a dish of 


Post 
Toasties 


tomorrow morning. 


These thin bits 


made from Indian Corn are 


sweet, 
cooked, toasted and sealed in 


touch of human hand. 


They reach you fresh and 
crisp—ready to eat from the 
the package by adding cream 
or milk and a sprinkling of 
sugar, if desired. 


Toasties are a jolly good 


dish. 


* Ls ten minutes ; then wash in strong soapsuds. 
Nourishing Prepared celery salt is expensive when 
Satisfyin one compares it with the cost at which it 

g can be made at home. Get 10 cents worth 

of celery seed and grind it quite fine, like 


Delicious black pepper, then mix with it fine table- 








salt. About ten parts of salt to one of 





Sometimes when away from home, the 
bed covering is found to be insufficient. 
Spread half a dozen between the blankets 


: Use one to remove the black from the 
Even after it bottom of kettles, and to wipe out greasy 


When going for a long cold drive one 


celery. Put in small bottles and cork 
well; you will find it one of the best flavor- 


ings for soups, meats and stews. 





owed 
When is a Woman Old?—Some people 
This 
question of age is altogether one of feel- 
ing, of health, of happiness, of habit. No 
man or woman is old so long as he or she 
is deeply interested in the affairs of the 
No person is old 
so long as she can interest herself in the 
affairs of younger people and in giving 
Gray hairs are not an 
I 
have known many gray-haired women 
who were young and hopeful, yet we hear 
girls called old who are only 30 years of 
Life has scarcely 
commenced at the age of 30. Who would 
think of calling a man old at the age of 


are old when they are children. 


world and of mankind. 


them assistance. : 
indication of age in the strict-sense. 


age. Thisis ridiculous. 


30 years? 


——_0—--—" 
Overworked.—There is a class of women 
Some are over- 
worked because they lack system, not be- 
cause of the great amount of work to be 
immensely 
lichtened if it is done in a systematic way. 
That is the reason that girls who have had 
a thorough business training make the 
They place the house- 
work on a business basis and conduct it in 


who are overworked. 


done. Housework can be 
best housekeepers. 


a systematic manner. 


The aspect which many of the reforms 
are assuming suggest that the suffragette 
? woman who is advanced and 

progressive in her thinking and in her 
work. The modern housekeeper is coming 
to benefit in a very material way from the 


is not the on 


general pressure which exacts good health, 


good service and systematic application 


as essential assets.— Haverhill Gazette. 
es 
Tried Recipes. 





Corn Pancakes.—Take haM a can of 


corn, one cup white flour, one cup graham 


flour, two teaspoons baking powder, one 
teaspoon sugar (to make them brown 
nicely), one tablespoon salt, two eggs well 


beaten, two and one-half cups sweet milk. 


Have the griddle piping hot and fry as 


you would any pancakes. 
¢ 





A 

Stuffed Beefsteak.—Take a slender slice 
of round steak an inch in thickness. Re- 
move the bone, trim, and spread over it a 


plain bread stuffing seasoned with salt, 


pepper and two or three drops of onion 
i Have 
ready a roasting pan in which you have 
fried two pieces of salt fat pork. Lay in 
the roll and brown it; then add a half cup- 


juice. Roll and bind with twine. 


ful of boiling water; dredge with salt and 
pepper and a thick coating of flour. Cover 
closely and bake in a good hot oven half 
an hour. 





Oo-—--—- 

Old Fashioned Johnny Cake.—One cup 
of yellow cornmeal, one cup of sifted flour, 
half a cup of sugar, half a tablespoon salt; 
two teaspoons (rounded) baking powder. 
Rub in piece butter, egg size, one beaten 
egg and one and one-half cups sweet milk. 
Bake one-half hour. 





——o 

How to Cook Parsnips.—If young and 
tender scrape and throw in cold water. 
If old, pare and cut in quarters. Put in 
boiling water, and salt and pepper to suit 
taste. When done, drain them, lay them 
on a heated dish and cover with a cream 
sauce or with drawn butter. 

To fry the parsnips boil them as above, 
dip in melted butter, thenin flour, and fry 
brown in hot lard. These are extra good. 
0——— 

Salsify or Vegetable Oyster.— Scrape 
the roots and drop at once into cold water. 
Slice very thin and cook in salt water to 
cover until very tender, leave in slices or 
mash in vegetable press, add milk to the 
water used in cooking with butter, pepper 
and salt, precisely as for oyster soup and 
serve with crackers. 











0 

Punch Recipe.—This recipe will serve 
25 persons. Double it for fifty. Boil 4 
cups of sugar and 8 cups of water for five 
minutes. Add two quarts of Apollinaris 
water, one shredded pineapple, 1 cup grape 
juice, four bananas cut in slices, juice of 
six oranges, juice of three lemons and ore 
cup of Maraschino cherries and their 
liquor. If too strong, add water to suit 
your taste. Set aside to become thor- 
oughly cold. This is an excellent fruit 
punch for those who object to claret and 
champagne punches. It is strictly temper- 
ance and easy to make. 


———————0O—-—-—- 

Celery Soup.—Take half a bunch of 
celery, using root and outer stalks, which 
are the strongest in flavor. Boil these 
about three quarters of an hour with a 
little chegealk onion. When soft press it 
through a sieve and add a pint of milk. 
When about to boil add a tablespoonful 
of flour and cook till it thickens, stirring 
all the time, and at the last add a table- 
spoonful of butter. Serve with croutons 
of bread or oyster crackers. 

——_O——__—-_— 

“Sir, are you opposed to votes for 
women?” ‘Certainly not; but if women 
had the ballot, then suffragettes would 
want it, too.’’—Illinois Siren. 
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REBUILT REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS (No, 6) 
OR SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS (No. 2) 


Prices $30 to $35. Send $5 down 
and we will send the machine. Great 
opportunity. Address 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
(Incorporated) 
36 Exchange St. Rochester, N. ¥, 


AGENTS $28 a Week 
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Do not delay. Write at once for terms and 
free outfit of Guaranteed Hosiery for 
men, women and children, Ail styles and 
grades, Guaranteed 4 months without Hole 
or a new pair givenfree. Best and biggest 
; offer ever made to our agents. Big seller, 
. fine profits, easy sales, big repeater. Sell 
52 weeks in the year. Steady income, 
All want guaranteed hosiery. B. 7. 
sam Tucker sold $277.84 last month. High 
School boy made $4 first day. Don’ 
miss this big chance, Write today fo; 
free sample to workers. A postal 
willdo, Send no money, 


THOMAS HOSIERY CO. 
3770 Barney St., Dayton, Ohio 


ATE 
300 SATEST SO Nes EMYS!S 10 
$ “Oh, You Beautiful Duil,” -Oh,Mr. Dream Man,” “Knock 
“ Wood,” “Alexander's Ragtime Band.” “That Mysteriout 
bam Rag.’?On Our Honeymoon,” “That College Rag.” “Some 
body Else is Getting it,”“Casey Jones,"&c.,40. Big Song 
, & Musie Album, s/o the Big Hit Turkey Trot, com 

lec wit Words and Music, al+o Big Illustrated Premium List of Nove 
atches, Rings and other Jewelry we Give Away. All sent postpaid for only lk 
or lots 25. Address TEEL MUSIC HOUSE, HURLEYVILLE.NY. 
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The Association of Amer.“ 
ican Advertisers has ex- 
amimed and certified to 
Radeon the circulation of this pub- 
lication, The figures of circulation 
contained in the Association’s re- 
port only are guaranteed. 


Association of American Advertisers 
No, 2191 Whitehall Bldg. WN. Y. City - 






























to Restore Gray 

Hair to its Youthful Color, 
Prevents hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 



















ill write your name 
ckeze=tC ARDS 
only 10c. The finest 

ting you ever taw.! will give Agena big outfit and Mime sample boot 

ts anted. ie Address 

pert Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven, Pa 


FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 





















Patterns’ 
063—Girls’ Dr 
8 pauires 34 
.. inch contrastin 
5160—Ladies’ A 
‘Nd requires 2% ; 
Pattern, 10 cen 

Thildrens’ 
ba 4 requires 
. ol pattern, 10 ¢ 
682—Ladies’ Si 
tions, Cut in 
ure. Size 24 n 
and requires | 
of pi ttern, 10 ¢ 


HAN DIEST bi 
ever inven 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab 
solute accuracy 

style in the corrett 
“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height and 
easily used by pio 
fessional or Begin 
ner. Heretofore all 
gskirt gauges wert 
Aonly skirt marker, 































































































but the EZY-H ‘ Ladies’ Dr 

fj enables a woman inches bu: 

iiturn the skirt the yards of 36-in 

right length and pia Price of pattert 

7 it up all ready 0 MB 4100—Ls dies’ Or 

hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marki Waist measure, 
and turning to aminimum. It prevents expensiv? 0 inches wide 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more thanité Wide. Price of p 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of ni $156—M isses’ an 
14, 16 and 18 ‘ 











—, nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime J 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. ‘nch material ¢ 
DIRECTIONS — Set gauge on the floor so that th aigyPattern, 10 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it com Children’s 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods undeh pee 4 requires 

hice of patter 




























so that the long wire will come inside the fold, # 474 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in ‘ Girls’ Russ 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. The Evy-Hem aed For 8 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also. Place: 4841 *i 3 ves 
—Ladies’ Sh 





gauge with the long wire finger outside and h 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the wit 
1 wise, using the wire as guide or rule, 

HOW TO GET IT FREE 
Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal # 
extension —and this splendid gauge — easily worth Ladies’ D 
5°c—is yours without cost. Send subscription 20” ure. Size 
before you forget it—only 50e —and while we om terial, § Pr; 
furnish the gauges. Address: 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
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Rochester, N. ¥: 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew 


6063—Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. Age 
8 requires 3 yards 36-inch material, 3 gard 27- 
.,inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
‘160—Ladies’ Apron With Bib. Cut in one size 
Ttequires 2} yards of 27-inch material. Price of 
_, pattern, 10 cents. 
6170—Childrens’ Dress. 3 sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
4 requires 22 yards 36-inch material. Price 
_ of pattern, 10 cents. 
5682—Ladies’ Six Gored Skirt, Side Flounce Sec- 
tions, Cut in 5 sizes. 22 to30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 measures 3} yards around lower edge 
and requires 3} y of 44-inch material. Price 
.,ol pattern, 10 cents. 
-Ladies’ Dressing Sack. Cut in 7 sizes, 32 to 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2} 
yards of 36-inch material; 44 yards of edging. 
. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
160—Ladies’ Open Drawers. 9 size, 20 to 36 inches 
Waist measure. For 24 waist it requires 1} yards 
36 Inches wide, with 2§ yards edging 5 inches 
one: Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
56—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes, 
14, 16 and 18 years. Size 16 requires 4 yards 36- 
inch material or 3} yards 44-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents. 
—Children’s Dress. 3 sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
pe 4 requires 2§ yards of 36-inch material. 
ir tice of pattern, 10 cents. 
irls’ Russian Blouse Dress. 5 sizes, 6 to 14 
years. For 8 years it requires 3§ yards 36 inches 
uit?) > yards of braid, Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
l—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches 
ust. For 36 bust it needs 3} yards 27 inches 
oe’; Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
5—Boys’ Play Suit. 3 sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
4 requires 1} y: 36-inch material. Price 
61 Pattern, 10 cents. 
Ladies’ Dress. 5 sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust 
Measure. Size 36 requires 54 yards 36-inch ma- 
sgitl. Price of pattern, 10 cents. ; 
Bh Ladies’ Four Gored Empire Skirt. Cut in 
Sizes, 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 
Measured 22 yards around lower edge and re- 
Muires 4 yards of 36-inch material. Without band 





facin, } yard less is needed. 
10 ¢. 


ios, 


5736——Ladies’ Shirt Waist, With Removable Che- 
6 sizes, 32 to 
: Size 36 requires 3$ yards of 
36-inch goods, yard 18-inch all over, 2 yards 


misette and Long or Short Sleeves, 
42 inches bust. 


braid. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


5640—Children’s Dress, Closed at Center Front. 


Age 8 requires as preferred. 
Price of pattern, 


Cut in sizes 2,4, 6 and 8 years. 
2} vards of 36-inch material. 
10 cents. 


Order patterns 
inches. Address 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(J 


There’s a dark little flat in a poor little street 
Where never a sunbeam falls, 
And never the patter of children’s feet 
Is heard in the dingy halls. 
And never a fairy has entered there 
And never a playful gnome. 
The rooms are cold and the walls are bare, 
nd silence broods in the dampened air, 
But somebody calls it Home. 


There’s a poor little hut where the smoke is thick 
And never a blossom blows. 
Where a light feeds on a greasy wick 
In the evening feebly glows, x 
And never an eye is gladened there 
By picture or worthy tone. 
The stove is cold and the floors are bare, 
But a mother teaches her child a prayer. 
And somebody calls it Home. 


There’s a splendid palace upon a hill, 
Where the walls are wide and long. 
Where roysterers gather at midnight to fill 
The spaces with ribald song, 
And all is brilliant and gorgeous there 
From cellar to lofty dome, 
But never a child has lisped a prayer 
Within those walls, with their treasures rare, 
Yet somebody calls it Home. 
—Pottsville “Journal.” 
‘0 


Respecting Gossip. 


Isn’t it wonderful how things will grow 
with telling, says The Farmer’s Review. 
Several times lately some really quite 
astonishing reports have come to me about 
different things. Followed to their source 
they had an entirely different aspect. 
Every one of you knows of dozens of 
similar cases. Where does the trouble lie? 
Surely no one willfully misrepresents 
things as these cases indicate. Each and 
every one stoutly denies telling an un- 
truth, yet somewhere there is a change. 

Do you all fully realize how, even though 
you quote the exact words, a little gesture 
or a change in the inflection of the words 
may change the whole meaning? This 
slight variation together with the differ- 
ent viewpoint of the person speaking 
makes an enormous difference in results. 
For instance, something is related to me 
that doesn’t affect me seriously. When I 
tell my neighbor it seems very tragic to 
her. In its repeating it is very probable 
that the person to whom she should tell 
it would get a very different idea than the 
original one I wished to convey. 

So before we judge a person or make up 
our minds by hearsay, let us consider 
things well. Nor let us brand every one 
as a gossip even though it may seem that 
they are, until we are able to go back a 
little and understand things. 


o--—- 

Rice Pudding.—A good rice pudding 
does not call for eggs. An excellent one 
is made of five cupfuls of rich milk, one 
small cupful of uncooked rice, well washed 
and picked over; one cupful of raisins, 
washed and stoned; one cupful of sugar, 
a scant teaspoonful of salt, and half a 
grated nutmeg, or any flavor that may be 
preferred. Let the — bake slowly 
for two hours, until the grains of rice 
have fully swollen out and each one rests 
in a creamy bed. 

oo 
Baked Milk. 


It is said that baked milk is a splendid 
food for consumptives and most other 
invalids. It is baked in this way: Put 
half a gallon of good milk into a stone jar 
and cover with thick writing paper, tied 
down. Let the jar stand in a moderately 
hot oven-for eight or ten hours till the 
milk has become the consistency of cream. 
The amount of nourishment to be derived 


-from it is marvelous. 


Oo-————_ 
Uses for Honey. 


Honey has many uses-in the household 
other than as a supplement to hot biscuit 
or plain bread and butter. Strained honey 
poured over apples to be baked instead 
of filling the cores with sugar makes a 
delightful change. Honey may also be 
used for sweetening when making fruit 
salad. In fruit pies and sauces, it is 
always an accdptale substitute for sugar. 

———_0O-—_—_ 


Toast. 

Bread that has been toasted until it 
becomes brown, has had the starch in it 
largely converted into dextrine, and hence, 
so far as the brown portion is concerned, 
one of the processes of digestion is gone 
through belies the bread is taken to the 
stomach. It will be found that the thin- 
ner the slices of bread, and the more thor- 
oughly they are toasted, the easier diges- 
tion will be. 

Oo-—-———_——— 
Tried Recipes. 

Apple Gems—Prepare a soft biscuit 
dough of one pint flour, two teaspoons 
baking powder, three tablespoons butter, 
one cup sweet milk. Fill buttered gem 
pans half full of dough. Pare and slice 
thin tart apples, place on top of dough. 
Sprinkle with light-brown sugar, dot with 


by number and give size in 
reen’s Fruit Grower Co., 


with cream. 

Baked Apples—Take sound, tart apples 
and core but do not peel them. Fill the 
centers with sugar and stick into each a 
clove, a bit of cinnamon or lemmon peel 
Put into the oven with a 

little water in the bottom of the baking 

pan and bake until tender. 

Spaghetti with Cheese—Plunge the 

spaghetti in boiling water till done (about 

20 minutes). Drain off the boiling water 

and put in a baking dish. Have ready one 

cup of stale cheese crumbed or grated fine 
and mix well with the quart of spaghetti. 
Season to taste and add one large tables- 
spoon of butter. Almost cover the whole 
with sweet milk and bake till done. If in 
a hurry the milk may be heated to the 
boiling point in the double boiler, Cover 
the baking dish if it threatens to burn. 

Apple Tapioca—Pour one pint of boiling 

water over one-half cup of tapioca and 
cook in a double boiler until transparent. 
Pare and-core seven sour apples and put 
into a deep pudding dish; mix the cooked 
tapioca, one-half cup of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of molasses, more if you like, and 
one-half teaspoon of salt and pour over 
the apples. Bake an hour, or until the 
apples are red; serve with cream. 

Creamed Rutabaga—Peel the vegetable 
and cut it in thin slices. Cook in boiling 
salted water till tender. Drain and drop 
the slices into a hot cream sauce made by 
taking one-half cup boiling water,one-half 
cup of thin cream, one tablespoon of flour 
rubbed smooth in cold milk, butter the 
size of an egg to one quart of rutabaga’ 
and pepper to taste. Stir well and serve 
at once. 

Potato and Turnip—Cook equal quanti- 
ties of potato and turnip in separate 
vessels until done. Drain and combine, 
adding salt and pepper to taste. Put on 
the back of the stove and mash at intervals 
so as to make as dry as possible. Add 
butter and one-half cup of cream. Mash 
and cook until the meal is served but do 
not burn. Beat well and serve. 

Browned Turnips—Cook the turnips 
cut in dice until tender in boiling salted 
water. Have ready the pan in which 
fresh pork has been fried but pour off part 
of the fat. Into the hot fat put one cup 
of rich sweet milk and shake well. Add 
the turnips and season with salt and pep- 
per. Make a thickening with two tea- 
spoons of flour and a little cold milk to 
add to the turnips. 

German Apple Cake—In making up 
yeast bread keep out one cupful of sponge, 
adding to it one-half cupful sugar, one 
tablespoonful of shortening, one. salt- 
spoonful of salt, one cupful of milk and 
sufficient flour to make a soft dough like 
a cake batter. Spread this one-half inch 
thick in a well-greased pan, and spread 
on it thin-sliced apples in rows, sharp side 
pressed down. Let this rise one-half hour 
in a warm place, then sprinkle with one- 


Price of pattern, bits of butter. Bake ina hot oven. Serve 


If you want 
a brilliant, soothing 
light without bother, 
= odor, grease or danger, 
choose the 


SON 
CASO; ye LAMP 


108 styles fixtures, 1-, 2-, 3- or 4 
burners 100 candle power each. 

. $8.00 to mts sell- 
afr $0 FREE pati Geen 
Get catalog and liberal terms, 
Hollow wire system also. 

SUN LIGHT CO, 
1323 Market St. 
Canton, O. 
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DUNTLEY 
PNEUMATIC 
SWEEPERS 


BOT ONLY THOROUGHLY 
VACUUM CLEAN 
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OPERATION 
This is the only 
SATISFACTORY 
Combination of 
SUCTION NOZZLE 
and 
REVOLVING BRUSH 


LOW IN PRICE 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


HIGHLY EFFICIENT 





Wanted 
Everywhere 


Write TODAY for full information and 
LIBERAL OFFER 


DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC SWEEPER CO. 


6501 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BQ) BULBS 


25 Cents. , 
Fur. Court 
GUARANTEED 
Willeend you the Old 
Homestead Collection 
of Flower Seeds with 
bulbs. 


MEDFORD NURSERY 


MEDFORD, MASS. 

















half cupful of sugar and cinnamon mixed, 
and bake in a moderate oven. Some cooks | 
refer adding an egg to the dough, and | 
butter, with other spices than cinnamon | 
to the top. 
——_O-—_—_-_—- 


| 
“‘T remember you cured me of the same 


trouble a dozen years ago. Why don’t | 
you use the same treatment now?” ‘A/ 
dozen years ago?’’ echoed the doctor. 
‘““My dear sir, the medical profession has 
made wonderful strides since then, and I 
couldn’t think of such a thing.’’—Puck. 
geo Sx. 

Teacher—‘‘Do you know, Tommy, when 
shingles first came into use?”’ Tommy— 
“‘T think when I was between five and six 
years old, ma’am,”’ 





5 Beautiful Geraniums by Mail for 25 


Or 7 Beautiful Fuchias, 25ce 6 Lovely Begonias, Qe 

Splendid Carnations, 25¢ 6 Choice Primroses, 25e 

7 Best Chrysanthemums, 25c 8 Asst. Plants, 25e 

7 Scarlet Sages, 8 Pkts. Flo. Veg. Seeds, 25e 

7 Fancy Verbenias, 12 Pansy Plants, 25e 

7 Mixed Petunias, 30 Early Cabbage Plants, Be 

7 Mixed Coleus, . 20 Red Tomato Plants, 25e 
Any five collections for $1.00 postpaid. Catalogue Free. 

Millions of Plants on hand for Gardeners and Truckers Planting. 


ALONZO J. BRYAN, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


ij forty years and stand every test. Write for 
designs. State approximate cost desired. 


: FORGE Work delivered anywhere. Reliable repre- 
™ 


sentatives wanted. 
POR AST} MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
—Bi— i 


Aa 387-B Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 








| that are demonstrably better than marble 


or 
i] granite and yet less expensive. Used for 








It has bronze bal 


are all brass. 


elastic spray. 
easily operated. 
lution from the bot 


The new base is 


PAT JET/AGITATOR 


QUART BASKETS 


pump 


$3.75 per thousand. $3.50 per 
thousand if ordered in lots of three 
thousand or more. 


Do not delay. Send at once 
for circular describing our 
complete line of Spray Pumps 
and Spray Solutions. 


detach 





and solid 





Green's Cog Gear Barrel Spray Pump No. 18 
For Small Orchards. 


brass fitted with hemp packing. Will handle hot, cold or 
any caustic mixture, 
The air chamber is 32 inches in length, 
enabling the pump to throw a uniform, constant and 
It has good leverage, is very powerful and 
The Mechanical Agitator stirs the so- 


to clog under any circumstances. 


any barrel, regardless of height. : 
Price as illustrated, including mechanical agi- 
tator, 15 ft. hose and nozzle, ready for use..... 


BUCKET OR BARREL 


O PUMPS IN ONE 
It has all the advantages of the 
ordinary barrel es 2 and bucket 


more air chamber than any other 
make of bucket 
of brass with bal 
and foot rest are malleable iron. 
When used as a barrel pump, 


pump to top of barrel. 
Price No. 

with agitator, 5 feet of 3-ply hose an 

graduating Vermorel, fine or coarse apreys 


With 8’ extension pipe for higher trees 4.98 
Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Service Dept., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


1 valves and brass seats; the plunger is 


The cylinder and discharge pipe 


tom, making it impossible for this pump 


made so that the pump can be used on 


*8.80 


SPRAY PUMPS 


combine as one-half 
pues: Is made 

valves; handles 
the foot rest and attach 
4 complete, ready to pen 


stream nozzle 
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STEEL Shingles 


Will Save You 
a Pile of Money 
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‘MS SUS SSee —_— 
When you think how cheap Edwards Steel 
Shingles are, how much longer they last, how 
much easier they are to put on than common- 
place roofing, it’s hard to tell just how much 
we do save each buyer. It’s a big pile of money. 


They Beat Wood Shingles 


The best wood shingles to be had nowadays seldom 
last 10 years, and it’s a long, slow, tedious job 
putting them on. Besides, any building with wood 
shingles is a regular *‘tire trap’’—apt to burn up any 
moment. Edwards Steel Shingles last over twice 
as long as wood, and as they come in big clusters o 
100 or more, anybody can put them on in almost no 
time. Furthermore, they are absolutely fire-proof 
and are guaranteed so by a $10,000 Cash Bond. 


No Chance of Rust 


Unlike ordinary iron roofing, Edwards Steel 
Shingles never rust. With the Edwards Steel Shin- 
gle, the nails are completely covered by our pat- 
ented interlocking device, and the edges are mide 
absolutely rust-proof by the famous Edwards 
Tizhtcote Process. No chance for rust. 
Remember, too, that Edwards Steel Shingles are 
much easier to put on than any other roofing. 


Write for Factory Prices, Freight Paid 
Edwards Steel Shingles are not only the longest 
lasting and easiest laid roof in the world, but their 
cost is amazingly low. That’s because we sell direct 
from factory to user. And with 100,000 good cus- 
tomers, we only want a small 9% profit per sale. 
And we pay the freight. Just send a postal for our 
latest Roofing Book 454 and Special Factory Prices. 
Then see for yourself what astonishing prices you 
can now get on the World’s Finest Roofing Material. 
Give size of your roof, if possible. Write today and 
our proposition will come by return mail. (99) 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
404-454 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











You Need This Stretcher 
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There are numerous 
reasons WHY you 
should use this 
stretcher. 

With it one man can 


Made from 
wrought ironand j 
cold rolled steel, ; 
weight 91-2 Ibs., * 
length 2 1-2 ft. 

Write for de- 
scriptive circular 
and price. 


pull more than ‘three 
men with blocks and 
do it quieker. Its grip 
is sure and never be- 
comes fast. Stretches past the last post—saves time! Stretches 
woven, barb, flat, twisted or single strand wire. Its slack holding 
device takes up all slack without moving machine from the post. 


Werner & Stuart Mfg. Co. 
East 29th Street Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Comet Sprayers 
Simplest in construction—foot Rest is at- 
tached or detached instantly— Have complete 
Agitator and Brass Screen which prevent 
clogging of pump. This double acting spray throws 
a continuous stream 50 feet or spray fine as a mist. 
The fruit saved from a cnoice tree wili more than 
poy for it. You need it tor your orch vines, 
awnsand plants. Very aurable—all brass. eighs 
Thousands of fruit Si - 
or 





only 6 pounds, 
farmershave proved ita success. Just 
applying liquid poisons, fertiliizers, ete. The re- 
sults will surprise you. t Us ert for agents. 
Send us @ postal for full information about this 


How We Manag 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood. 


Practical experience in the work of the 


'farm is more valuable than many the- 


Orchard management is not an 
Success in the growth of 


ories. 
exception. 


| trees, with an abundance of good fruit, is 


what: everyone desires. Our orchard 
slopes slightly to the west and to the 
south. It is protected on the north-west 
by timber. The soil is mostly clay which 
has been well tile-drained. It is situated 
so that the washings from the barnyard 
spread over a considerable portion of it. 
Thirty-five years ago it was seeded down 
to clover, timothy and blue grass, and 
has never been plowed up or cultivated 
since. It has been used all these years, 
as a pasture and run for an average of 
about eighteen brood sows with their 
pigs all the time, except about three 
months in the summer and fall while the 
fruit is being gathered. 

Many of the old trees have died and 
their places have been filled with young 
ones. It is a difficult problem to get a 
young apple tree to start and do well, 
where an old one has been removed. 

The reason probably is because certain 
elements of fertility in the soil have be- 
come exhausted. We ‘have found that by 


e Our Orchard 


some people that the cattle must be 
turned in to get it. Better let the hogs 
work it down as a mulch for the trees. 
Cattle will hook and break the trees, and 
the sheep are sure to bark them. Brows- 
ing the leaves from the lower branches 
will eventually kill the entire tree. 

We use wood ashes and barnyard ma- 
nure but not much straw except what is 
used for bedding in the stables. During 
the summer there is a wonderful growth 
of grass and weeds which is mowed down 
and left as a mulch. When the hogs are 
turned in after the fruit is gathered, we 
have fine grazing for them until they are 
removed again the next summer. Al- 
lowing the hogs to eat the fruit that falls 
during the early part of the season, helps 
to keep in check the number of injurious 
insects. We think the use of the grass 
and the fallen fruit is worth to the hogs, 
at least ten dollars per acre each year, 
If the hogs are kept ringed, there is very 
little danger of them injuring the trees, 
except during long continued cold wea- 
ther. Then for the good of the hogs and 
the safety of the trees, it is necessary 
to give the hogs plenty of wood ashes and 
charcoal, with some salt. Sometimes it 
is necessary to give them extra feed, or 
let them run in the fields to keep them 








fruit without spraying. But with our 
present outfits can farmers ever get the 
work done and do the other work? The 
spraying we have done has paid largely in 
better and more perfect fruit. 

Posing for A Portrait. 


By C. A. Green. 


In all large cities there are professional 
artists’ models, men and women who pose 
for artists. These models get fifty cents 
an hour for posing so that the artist: may 
make his painting as true to life as pos- 
sible. If you think fifty cents an hour is 
good wages for posing, you may change 
your mind after you have posed a few 
hours, for I can say from experience that 
it is very hard work even to pose sitting 
in a chair, to say nothing about standing 
on a platform with head thrown back and 
arms outstretched. Two prominent artists 
were bent on painting my portrait. For 
one artist I posed in the house, for the 
other I posed out doors. Both times | 
was in achair. I was required to remain 
in one position for several hours at a time, 
This is a difficult thing for me to do and] 
became as weary as I would have become 
if I had been digging a ditch, or digging 
fence post holes, or shoveling sand. 

When the portrait was done, my friends 
complained that it was not nearly so life- 
like as a photograph. This was not a 
just criticism, for a portrait in oil colors 























removing considerable of the soil, where 





superior sprayer now. Get after the tree and plant 
pests early and make more money. 


H. B. RUSLER MFG. CO, | 
6 JOHNSTOWN, OHIO 
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Illustrated Farm Guide 


Postpaid—(Postal) 
Chapin Farm Agency Boston, Mass. 


Be our INFORMATION REPORTER. BIG 
PAY. Spare time. Confidential. Enclosestamp, 
National Information Sales Co. AvH-Cincinnati,O. 

UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER; 

pay. is high and sure; hours short; places per- 

manent; promotions regular; vacations with 


pay; thousands of vacancies; all kinds of 
pleasant work everywhere; no layoffs; no pull 
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needed ; common education sufficient. Special 
money back guarantee if you write today for 
booklet B-37. IT IS FREE. 
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the young tree is to be planted and filling 
in with fresh dirt, that this difficulty may 
be almost entirely overcome. Pear trees 
will grow and do well where an apple 
tree has been removed. We have a num- 
ber of pear and some peach trees doing 
exceedingly well thus planted. 

It is very necessary to protect young 
trees from the hogs, which we do by 
building small pens around each tree. 
Cut boards, two and one-half feet long, 
making triangular pens, using three 
boards on each side. Then stake down 
on the three sides to prevent the hogs 
from lifting and mutilating the trees: 
Thus protected, we raise apples, grass 
and hogs on the same land. The hogs 
are not allowed to root up the soil at any 
time. Cattle and sheep are not allowed 
in the orchard at all. A little extra 
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EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















| growth of grass is such a temptation to 
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plum, quince and cherry trees. arers. 
34 years scientific grafting. Hardy and free 
Read Green’s guarantee—trees true to name. 


Green’s 1913 Catalog 
Green’s new catalog illustrat 
ves tested advice, and tells how to plant and gro 
now and we will 
Farm Pay,’’ or “Thirty 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
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GREEN’S TREES ror’ 
FOR SALE 
Green has no solicitors or agents. You order direct through the catalog and buy at 
oi prices, You get the middleman’s profits. That’s why we can sell at such 


es and describes best varieties of trees, vines gad, plants, 
w. A book every, farmer should have, 
7 you one of our interesting booklets, **H de the Old 

ears with Fruits and Flowers.’’ State which 
91 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 


APPLE TREES 
AT 2 PRICE 


pple trees are easy to grow, thrive almost anywhere and yield big profits, 
We have 160,000 fine specimens to sell at half agent’s a able P pear, 
be: P ae grown—result 0! 
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Northern grown, 
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busy. 

Every spring more or less pruning is 
done, especially removing and burning 
all dead and decaying branches. This is 
very essential as dead trees or branches 
seem to attract heat, which is very in- 
jurious to the orchard. 

Our orchard contains quite a number 
of varieties, probably near eighty differ- 
ent kinds of apples, twelve or more of 
pears, some peaches and a few plums, 
persimmons and cherries. I would not 
advise any one to plant so many varieties 
of apples, if profit is the object. Many 
of the new varieties are almost worthless 
here. Yet there is some real pleasure 
and satisfaction in having so many diff- 
erent varieties at hand during the season. 
We have some trees grown from seed that 
bear excellent apples, especially two trees 
grown from seed of the Salome. Both are 
better keepers than the Salome and one 
of them is finer and better in quality. 
Some of our choicest apples, pears and 
plums are grown on top-grafted trees. 
Anyone can do grafting successfully. 

Our best apples are Baldwin, White 
Pippin, Wealthy, Benoni, Fall Pippin, 
Canada Red, Akin, N. W. Greening, 
Indiana Favorite, Grimes’ Golden and 
Pewaukee (should be top-grafted on some 
other stock,) Jonathan, Smith’s Cider, 
Winesap and Salome. 

Pears: Bartlett, Tyson, Lawrence, Fame, 
Anjou and Seckel. (Senator, Delicious, 
Stayman and others are new promising 
varieties of apple but not tested). 

With the average farmer spraying is a 
difficult’ problem to solve. We cannot 
hope to raise many perfect apples or other 





with the brush of an artist is not expected 
and not desired to be like a photograph. 
It is expected that the artist with his 
brush will work into his picture something 
of the character, the intelligence or the 
soul of the man he is painting, but it is 
not expected that he will do all for the 
portrait that a photographer might do. 
He is expected to do far more than the 
photographer, but the result of his work 
will not be the same. For this reasol 
many oil paintings of noted men, which 
have been rejected in the lifetime of the 
individual, in after years have been col- 
sidered marvelous works of art. 

Needed Everywhere. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower, Dear Si: 
At the time I subscribed for your paper! 
was ‘“‘a boy on a ranch.”’? Now, I am4 
“printer’s devil;’’ but I can not give ¥ 
the paper, for in it I see so many things 
can clip and hand to my friends who nee 
the very suggestions your practical bral 
gives them. This is a great country, f# 
surpassing the most ardent expectatios 
of easterners, and I am glad to note thi 
your foremost fruit journal of the land# 
recognizing the worth of this conutty: 
There are many here living in indepe™ 
ence who were as poor as ‘“‘Job’s turkey 
when they arrived here a few years ag0- 

Herewith find father’s check for whit 
continue the Fruit Grower. Your youl 
Friend, Fern McCulley, Idaho. 


—_—_—_— 

C. A. Green:—Your paper has beet § 
great help to me as I have the manage ent 
of 480 acres of peach orchard.—Bari 
Thompson, Ark. 
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How To Grow Alfalfa 


Inoculation is generally imperative for 
Bacterial ino- 


soi!s new to clover crops. 
culation is effected with certainty by soil 
from an old alfalfa field. Inoculated soil 
should be applied to the new field at the 
rate of at least 150 to 200 pounds per acre. 
You have seen your wife and mother 
carry over the yeast from one time of 
baking until the next haven’t you? says 
Long Island, N. Y. Agronomist. It is 
exactly the same principle. The species 
of bacteria in the yeast are active agents 
in creating fermentation, while in the soil 
they serve in the new field to aid in ac- 
climating the plant, aside from the other 
functions they perform. The nodules 
found upon the roots of alfalfa are sup- 

osed to act as the digestive organ of the 
plant, and hold the surplus of nitrogen 
drawn into the plant through its lungs— 
the leaves. 

Alfalfa will not grow on a sour or acid 
soil, and since our Long Island soil is de- 
void of lime, it soon becomes acid, to 
counteract which, we use either lime or 
wood ashes. If lime is used apply at the 
rate of 700 to 1000 pounds to the acre; 
if wood ashes about 400 pounds to the acre; 
Litmus paper will tell you the condition 
of your soil in this respect. In planting 
we have found that drilling the seed is 
superior to broadcasting, 18 to 20 pounds 
of seed being ample. If you do not pos- 
sess 2 drill, and one is not available, then 
broadcast, sow 25 pounds of seed to the 
acre, working your inoculated soil in 
with the seed. 

Spring is the time to plant on Long 
Island. At the Long Island Railroad 
Experiment Stations planting is done 
yearly in both Spring and Fall for test 
purposes. Each year Spring planting 
does the better. A plot planted on April 
llth, 1911, gave three cuttings. (In 1912 
this same plot yielded 61-3 tons, giving 
us four cuttings. ) 

After the second cutting the second 
year, go over your field with a disc har- 
row, this will split the crowns thereby 
causing the plants to multiply, but you 
will also render a valuable service by 
tearing out a lot of weeds that may have 
sprung up. Alfalfa should be cut after 
the new shoots are seen growing from the 
crown. On Long Island three cuttings 
a year is sure. four cuttings occasionally, 
about five tons per acre of the very best 
feed, which is not only worth but brings 
from $22 to $30 per ton on the market. 
Figuring this alone without considering 
the fertilizing and soil building values, 
shows that alfalfa stands well toward the 
top of the list of money crops. 

In Italy and other Hidépsan countries 
the landlord and tenant alike, look with 
pride upon their meadows—just plain 
meadows—on land worth $3,000 per acre, 
surely Americans may glow with glee 
gazing upon growing alfalfa on land 
bought for less than one-thirtieth that 
amount, 
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Strawberry Pointers 

The market requires a high quality of 
fruit. This is especially true of the straw- 
berry. Raspberries and blackberries gen- 
erally grow about the same size, regard- 
less of how many berries the canes pro- 
duce, says Southern Ruralist. 

The strawberry plantation must be so 
trained that it will produce to the number 
of berries, so they will develop large in 
size and be of excellent flavor, while the 
raspberry must be so trained that they 
will produce the greatest amount of fruit. 
Of these two fruits quantity does not, as 
arule, injure the quality. If the season 
is favorable, they will grow to 4 regular 
size, regardless of how many berries are 
produced. 

I will show how I manage the straw- 
erry to get large yields of fine-sized fruit, 
and also how to train the other two berries 
so they will produce nearly or fully double 
What they do under the old way of managing 
Ing them. The whole matter is as easy” 
% any other way of securing a crop of 
fmit, and the results are far more satis- 
actory. 

Regarding the setting and after-cul- 
tivation and management of the straw- 
berry on either a smali scale or in a larger 
feld crop for marketing purposes, we will 
‘ay that we prefer to grow them by the 
single row system, keeping off all vines 
of runners throughout the season they 
we set. This necessitates using more 
jlants to the acre or square rod than when 
allowed to send out the great number of 
Tinners that it requires to form a broad- 
matted row. The rows of plants for the 
single row method may be set either 2 or 
feet from one another, and the plants 
ut 15 inches apart. 

. Using a circular vine-cutter, 12 or 16 
itches in diameter, it if is kept sharp, one 
lick at each hill occasionally will remove 
tips of all runners before the bud at 
end can take root. By this means, a 
very large plant is secured, from each one 
‘tt in May or early in June, by the time 


frost arri i 

ns it arrives. Such plants will, the fol- 
oe lowing spring, send out a great many 
i —Barotl towns, and the result is that large and 





limerous clusters of large berries will re- 





sult, and there will be but very few small 
ones. 

By the broad-matted system there may 
be grown perhaps twice the number of 
berries, but they will not fill as many quart 
boxes to the row as by the right kind of 
single row method. This single row man- 
ner of cultivation also does away with 
trying to renew the old plantation an- 
nually. 

Set new plants every year on specially 
prepared land. This lessens the labor of 
strawberry growing materially, and one 
gets rid of some noxious grubs and many 
kinds of weeds and grass. 

Gather the berries after the dew goes 
off in the morning and also during the 
afternoon. Get them ready to ship so 
as to reach the market early the next 
rors and by having extra-large, 
bright berries fresh for the customer’s 
they will often wait for a certain man’s 
production, when they learn the fine 
quality of the berries. Be careful to buy 
-only fine, standard varieties for plants, 
‘for much depends on one’s success in this 
particular. Set early, medium and late 
varieties, so as to lengthen the season of 
production as much as possible. 


———_9-———_—_. 


Fertilizer for the Orchard. 

Dr. J. P. Stewart, Experimental Pom- 
ologist of the Pennsylvania Experin ent 
Station at State College, Pa., -discu: sed 
the use of fertilization and cultural me- 
thods in apple production at the recent 
convention in Tororito of the Ontzrio 
Fruit Growers’ Association, says The 
Canadian Horticulturist. His deductions 
were based on six years’ work in ten ex- 
periments located in the leading arple 
sections of Pennsylvania and involv n 
ten different soil types and two thonnaiad 
two hundred and nineteen trees. ‘The 
trees range from ten to forty years of age, 
and have produced over one millicn, 
seven hundred thousand pounds of fruit 
since the work started. 

These experiments have shown: First, 
that in some orchards the yield can Le 
greatly influenced by proper fertilization, 
the most important elements of which 
have been nitrogen and phosphates. With 
all other conditions uniform, the gains 
from.such fertilization have run as high 
as seventeen times the amounts of fruit 
produced on the adjacent checks or un- 
treated plots and net profits have been 
as great as four hundred and twenty dol- 
lars an acre in a single season. Under 
these conditions, tillage and cover crops 

ave not been the equivalent of fertili- 
zation. The gains from the former have 
averaged about one hundred bushels per 
acre annually, while the latter, without 
cultivation, was giving four hundred and 
fifty-two bushels a year. 

Second: The absence of nitrogen, as a 
rule, applications of phosphates and po- 
tash have not been profitable. On some 
soils, and in the presence of sufficient 
nitrogen, however, moderate amounts of 
these minerals are often profitable. Nei- 
ther has had any material influence on 
color. On size, the influence of potash 
has been favorable. 

Third: Nitrogen has had greater in- 
fluence in increasing yield than any other 
element. It also has materially decreased 
color. This is due a to delay in 
maturity, and may be overcome by later 
picking, which is advantageous in Penn- 
sylvania with such varieties as Baldwin. 
The delay on it in one locality in 1911 
was three weeks. 

Fourth: Contrary to a prevalent no- 
tion, growth and fruiting are not antago- 
nistic, unless either occurs in abnormal 
amount. The best growing plots, as a 
rule, have been the best fruiting plots. 

Fifth: Manure has usually proved pro- 
fitable, doubtless essentially because of 
its nitrogen content. In most of the 
cases where it has proved beneficial, how- 
ever, its net profits have been approached 
or surpassed by certain combinations of 
artificial fertilizers. 

Sixth: In a few orchards no form of 
fertilization has yet produced a material 
response. This is considered to be due to 
the presence of other limiters, of which 
improper moisture supply is frequently 
important. The existence of such orch- 
ards emphasizes the need of local tests 
before making large and regular expend- 
itures for fertilizers. Simple methods of 
making these tests and a good general 
formula for preliminary use were indi- 
cated. 

Seventh: In the long run, any orchard 
that is actively producing and growing is 
likely to require fertilization, since the 
total plant food draft of such an orchard 
is quite heavy—more per acre for every 
constituent except phosphorus than is 
required by a twenty-five bushel crop of 
wheat. 

CONTROLLING THE COLOR. 

Eighth: Color in apples is essentially 
dependent on maturity and _ sunlight. 
Conditions increasing one or both of these 
factors such as late picking, light soils, 
open pruning, and sod culture increase 
color. Opposite conditions decrease it. 
Iron applications to the soil have not been 






Ninth: The average size of apples is 
overned primarily by the mania of 
ruits on the tree, after the number has 

passed a certain “critical point.’? This 

point is relatively high, the data showing 
that, even on trees up to fifteen years of 
age, little or no correslation appeared 
until the number of fruits reached one 
thousand four hundred or more per tree. 

Below the critical point, size can be 

markedly affected by moisture supply, 

cultural methods, manures, and fertili- 
zers—especially those rich in potash; and 
these factors may also cooperate in such 

a way as to materially raise the critical 

point, 


_———_-0-—_—_—- 
Training is everything. The peach was 
once a bitter almond. 
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intensive 
Tillage’”’ 
Disk Implements é 
Don't waste money 


buying ordinary 
kinds when a 
CUTAWAY 
seldom costs . A 
more—and often {8 

much less. At 
least, get facts 
about CuT- 
AWAYS (CLARK’S, If your dealer can’t supply you, write us, 


Cutaway Harrow Co. 865 Main St. Higganum, Conn 
Makers of the. original CLARK disk wmplements 
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American Steel 
Fence Post 
Cheaper than 
Wood and More 
Durable, 
Get Catalog. 
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added insurance against rust. 









where farm supplies are sold. 


prices, giving buyer the benefit. 





| with many illustrations. 
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<* More For 
Your Money 


Now it’s a better investment than ever. 
| same superior steel (open hearth or Bessemer), the 
| same big, stiff wires—but the galvanizing is even better 
than ever, being heavier, more permanent, giving 
Investigate American Fence. Note 
the prices and you’ll do some fencing this. year. 


Dealers In Every Place 


Shipped to them in carload lots, 
thus saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago, ' New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Denver 
o.—San Francisco, Los 


Also makers of the old and reliable Anierican bale ties. 
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ers of America are 
recommending Ameri- 
can Fence. Let the 
judgment of this ma- 
jority be your guide. 


has always been the economical 
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Two Great Books Free 


“Making The Farm Pay”--a simple and short treatise on farming, covering 
the things every farmer and his boy should know—sent free on request. 


“The Making of Steel”—a complete account, simply and clearly presented, 
This subject never before presented in so concise a 
manner. Every farmer and his boy should read this. Sent free on request. 










































shown to improve the color. 


VICTOR serine 


Soon Pay for Themselves in Repair Bills Saved 


BUFFERS 





The Victor positively prevents breaking springs—saves its cost in this way alone. I 
light, easy riding, resilient spring for light loads—a strong enough spring for your heaviest load. 


Saves bruising of perishable fruits and vegetables. 


Note the small cost. 





of the great saving 


Pick Size You Want---Order Today 


No. 0 for 114 in. spring and less—800 Ibs. 
carrying capacity, pair............. $2.25 
No. 1 for 1% to 1% in. spring— 1,500 Ibs. 
‘carrying capacity, pair............. 2.50 
No, 2 for 1% to 2 in. spring—2,000 Ibs. 
carrying capacity, pair............. 
No. 3 for 2 in. to 24 in. spring—2,500 Ibs. 
carrying capacity, pair............. 
Further Particulars Free on Request 


3.50 


INDIANAPOLIS BOLSTER SPRING CO, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Dept. D., 


Every Fruitman 
and Gardener 


Needs Them 


Can be used with either platform or elliptical springs; quickly 
and easily attached by anyone, without bolts or straps. 


» 


It gives a 


Try Them 10 Days 
at OUR RISK 


We will send Victor 
Buffers, post-paid, any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 
price. We will consider 
all money sent us as be- 
ing on deposit, and if you 
are not perfectly satis- 
fied, you may return the 
Buffer by parcel post 
within ten days, and the 
full amount sent us will 
be refunded you, prompt- 
ly and cheerfully, cancel- 
ing the order. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 











Fruit Growers 


Chicken raising is << : 
fine for the B& : al 

grower f 
and the chick- 
encrop is ai- 
ways big for § 
Old Trusty 















owner. Get $ 
your share of ; é 
the profit zhis $] 0 =. ; 
year sure. of Rockies & TRIAL 





Johnson’s Price 


-—makes it easy to start. The Old Trusty is 
easy and simple to run—hundreds of boys 
and girls do it. Let the Jotinsons show 
you the path to quickest success with chick- 
ens, Get new 1913 edition of the Old Trusty 
Book Free! Written by the Johnsons— 
« “home made” and home 
printed—full of real helpful facts gleaned 
by the Johnsons from their own practical ex- 
geyece and the experience of over 400, 
id Trusty customers. Send postal xow to 


JOHNSON, Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb. 






















140 EGG INCUBATOR 
andi4o CHICK BROODER 
Gaiijornia teas "$4 O 


. covered 










thermometor, ready to 
T joney back if not O. 
NOW 


FREE + Write for 
lronciad Incubator Co.. Depi27 









You Can Earn a Good Living 

Raising Poultry 

Cut down living expenses—raise poul 

your own use and for sale to neighbors. 

cands make money this way with 
UCCESSFUL 








4 | 
Preservers P 

Learn how easy itis to start. Booklet “How to 

Catalogue FREE. Write today. Addres, 

Des Moines, Ia, 


a 
Why don't you do the same? 
Raise 48 out of 50 Chicks” —1c. | 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 6 Second St., | 


| 








WE WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
us . Nomatter where Fred live or 
what your occupation, we will teach you 
the Real Estate business by mail; ap- 
point you Special Representative of 
our Company in your town; start you 
in a profitable business of your éwn, and 
help you make big money at once. Can 
arrange for spare time only if desired. 


i particulars Free. Write today. 
NATIONAL 0O-OPERATIVE REALTY 00. 
J-47 Marden Building, Washington, P. (. 























Hawks, The Chickens’ Worst Enemy. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
A. G. Symonds, N. H. 

By far the greatest enemy to chickens 
is the hawk. Thousands of chickens are 
destroyed by them annually and state 
and town governments have repeatedly 
offered bounties upon their heads in the 
hope of ridding the farmer and poultry- 
man of one of their worst handicaps, but 
hawks continue to exist and thrive and 
keep up their destructive work among the 
chickens. 

Perhaps the boldest, the most destruct- 
ive and evasive hawk is the specie com- 
only known as the Pigeon hawk. This 
hawk preys upon the smaller chickens. 
He comes, snatches up ‘a chicken in his 
talons and is gone in a flash. So rapid is 
his flight that it is difficult to shoot him 
even at short range. 

The Goss hawk comes next and the red 
Hen hawk follows in the amount of harm 
done the poultryman. There are other 
kinds that oceasionally take a chicken, 
but such occasions are rare. 

There are many preventives and de- 
vices employed by poultry raisers against 
the incursions of hawks. One of the most 
common is to confine the chickens in a run 
three or four feet wide by six feet long 


| covered entirely with fine mesh poultry 


netting. The chickens are kept until the 
danger of hawks is over in this enclosure 
which is attached or sets close to a coop 
and may be moved daily, or as often as is 
desired, thus allowing the chickens a free 
run. 

Larger yards or runs with all sides and 
top-covered with wire netting are used 
where the chickens are raised in larger 
flocks. Such yards are -permanent and 
cannot be moved about like smaller ones. 

Other poultrymen who allow their chick- 
ens free range deposit brush heaps at in- 
tervals throughout the grounds occupied 
by the chickens. Here the chickens take 
refuge upon the approach of a hawk, who 
finds it very difficult to extricate a chick 
from tangled brush. 
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must be 


Fruit and Poultry 
Pay Well Together 


The busy time for 
Quinces, plums and cherries in poultry yards help the 
poultry and produce great crops. 
around runs and poultry houses. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER tells you how and 


has piloted many orchardists, 


Another one got $240.64 


Another one got $490.66 
net from two and a half 
acres of cherries. 


This is better than grow- 
ing wheat at 
bushel, thirty bushels to 


Charles A. Green, 
man who, over thirty years 
ago, discovered that fruit 

owing was the best and 
rofitable way to oc- 


cupy land, has written an The January, 1913 
intensely interesting and “Brim Full” Number. 
highly instructive ok, 

“How I Made the Old re 
Farm Pay.” It is worth many dollars to any fruit 


grower or farmer. 


work and its results. 
and teachings and make your place much more profit- 


” Our Special Offer 


d 50 cents now and get GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER for twelve months and Green’s booklet, 
“Thirty Years with Fruits and Flowers.’’ 

Or send 


six months and +" Green’s famous book, ‘‘How I 
de the Farm Pay.”’ : 
Dieseed 10 cents to-day for three months trial sub- 
scription and get a awe book, ‘‘How I Made 
the Old Farm Pay’”’ free. ee . 
Send your order to-day, as the subscription price 


SEND NOW AND BE GLAD LATER. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Dept. A. 










ultry is the easy time for fruit. 






Plant grape vines 
They give shade in 


and bear paying crops in the fall. It pays. 






























































plant, how to prune and epray, and how to 
ur fruit trees most productive. Mr. Green 


f our subscribers 
that he got $596.91 
five acres of strawe 
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It is a story of Mr. Green’s actual 
YOU may follow its methods 





















us $1.00 to-day and we will send you 
S FRUIT GROWER every month for thirty- 


advanced. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





A blind constructed of evergreen trees 
or old fence boards or rocks where one can 
hide undiscerned and watch the approach | 
of a hawk and with a double barreled or | 
repeating shot gun bring the enemy to 
bay, or so scare him that he will never 
return, is a sure way of stopping the 
slaughter of chickens. 

A boy, not large enough to use a gun, 
but old enough to use hislungs, who shouts 
when a hawk is sighted or as soon as the 
birds or fowls sound the notes of danger, 
is of inestimable value to a poultryman 
in raising the early chicks. 

Stakes, ten or twelve feet in height set 
in the ground in and around the chicken 
range, upon the top of which shingles 
covered with lard and sulphur are fas- 
tened, have been effectively used in keep- 
ing away hawks. 

Glass bottles tied by their necks with a 
stout cord or string to the limbs and 
branches of trees in the chicken quarters 
so that they will swing back and forth in 
the breeze, glistening and reflecting in 
the sun, causes a hawk to,be more cau- 
tious and less apt to encroach upon the 
chickens. 

Red strips of flannel fastened to the 
branches of trees, poultry yard fences, 
coops, fixtures, etc., often proves an 
effective method in scaring away the 
hawks. 

There are several ways of trapping a 
hawk. One method is to erect posts 
about four feet from the ground and upon 
its top fasten a pasteboard box six inches 
square with sides three inches in height. 
In the center place a small trap and fasten 
the chain to the post, making an aperture 
through the bottom of the box for that 
purpose. Then fill the box full of fea- 
thers, preferably white, to attract the 
attention of the hawk who will drop down 
from mid-air plum into the feathers and 
will be securely held by both feet by the 
jaws of the trap. The objection to this 
method is that species of hawks which 
are not troublesome to poultry but render 
a distinct service to the farmer by feeding 
upon mice are often thus caught. 

Another way is to set a small trap upon 
a fence post being careful to choose a post 
that is a little higher than the others. 
Hawks often light upon high posts prev- 
jous to their entrance to the poultry yard. 
The worst objection to this method is 
that blackbirds, king birds and various 
other birds are thus caught. To prevent 
this unnecessary slaughter of birds, the 
trap’s trencher should be made not to 
spring except by the heavier weight like 
that of a hawk. 

A trap set upon a high pole placed the 
proper distance from the chicken run is 
almost sure to catch a hawk addicted to 
the chicken plunder and during the night 
an owl. Such poles erected half way be- 
tween two strips of woodland are much 
sought after by owls and hawks. The 
best way to operate a long pole is to have 
it fastened by two bolts to a post set firm 
in the ground and when it is desired to 
lower the pole one bolt may be removed 
and the top of the pole brought down to 
the ground. 

Guinea hens which are naturally pug- 
nacious and are always on the alert for 
enemies to chickendom are often effective 
in keeping the hawks away. 

Collie dogs or dogs trained to bark at 
the sight or approach of a hawk are used 
by many poultrymen. A wire cable en- 
circling the poultry plant to which the 
dog is fastened by a ring and a short chain 
and ring in his collar is a practical device 
employed to keep away all poultry mar- 
auders, hawks included. 

-A device fastened to a pole that extends 
20 feet into the air, in the midst of the 
chicken run, which is operated by a coil 
of springs and wound up occasionally and 
set to run like a clock and sound a hideous 
gong every fifteen or twenty minutes is 
another way of protecting the chickens 
from their worst enemy, the hawk. 
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The Egg Defined. 
The teacher.—‘‘Now, then, Mary, I 
want you to tell me what an egg is.” 


EGGS FOR HATCHING | 
Freitas Bitte anes paling sas 

Prices ow On cor 2 coms, Wits txcar 
Farmer’s Poultry Co. Bx 39 Mankato,Mi::n. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts. 70 varieties illustr::t- 
ed described. Incubators and brooders, 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect 
guide to all poultry raisers, Send 10 cents today. 


B.H.GREIDER, Box 60, Rheems, Pa 


MacKellar’s Charcoal 


For Poultry is best. Coarse or fine granulated, also 
powdered, Buy direct from largest manufacturers of 
Charcoal Products. Ask for pricesand samples. Est. 1844 


R. MacKELLAR’S SONS CO., Peekskill, N. Y. 
9 Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’ 
60 page book 10c. J.A.Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa, 

4 4 Poultry, Hares. Eggs for hatchi 
45 Varieties pri ii tor sale at reesnatie 


| prices. Catalog frec. Oakview Poultry Farm, Box 6, Franconia, Pa, 

































VAR’S All breeds Poultry, fess, Ferrets, Dogs, 
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use this magazine 
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writing 


you saw 
their advertisement in 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 














PER 100 COLLEC 
YouCan Make $7.00 aera 
ums Directory. All kinds of name 
wanted. Send 10 cents age for biank book and 


r for outfit. Wewants 
namesquick. TEEL DIRECTORY CO., HURLEYVILLE, N.Y, 









































LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged 
queen of the practical egg-laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn, when judged by the standard of the greatest 
number of marketable eggs produced at least cost. 
Not only are the hens persistent layers, but they are 
extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 
ting. Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon 
their bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to 
steady production. They eat less than the heavy 
breeds,-but whatever they consume is put to good 
purpose. Price of S$. C. Brown Leghorns and B. P. 
Rocks, all one price, 



























BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the ‘‘Farmer’s Friend,” the “All ‘Round 
Fowl,’’ the “Old Reliable."’ It is the bird for busi- 
ness, and deemed by many the best fowl for farm and 
home raising. It is not only a good layer, but is 
quick to develop for the early market. As a fat- 
sighted farmer once said to us, ‘When you kill one 
you've got something.”’ 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 
Cockerels, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets, $2.00, $2.50 
and $3.00 each; Trios $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00. We ship no 
cull birds. The lowest priced birds offered ate 
standard bred, practically as good for breeding 
purposes as the higher priced birds. The $5 birds 
offered are the pick frdm the flock containing the 
largest percentage of standard points and therefore 
commanding a higher price since it makes them 
eligible for show purposes. 
PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: 
From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13; from our best breed- 
ing pens $2.00 per 13. While we do not guarantec the 
fertility of our eggs we are willing to replace all 
settings from which the purchasers receive less thaa 





























Mary.—‘‘Yessum; an egg is a chicken 
not yet.” 





eee: 
The parcels post was the last thing 
needed to make the poultry business a 





six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











big business. 
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Water in Eggsheils. 

Follow the practice approved by many 
successful poultrymen of selling water in 
egushells. The way to get it inside is to 
let the hens put it there. They will do it 
satisfactorily if given an ample supply, 
and if fed and otherwise managed og y 
and supplied with grit they will put in 
more or less other ingredients which 
the public will pay for.—Orange Judd 
Farmer, 





—+———_-0 
Fowl with Tuberculosis. - 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—In reply. 
to C. C. Sherrick’s inquiry as to diseased 
fowl, I can tell him the disease—tubercu- 
losis. A few years ago we had a turkey 
killed and on dressing it I noticed white 
spots all through the liver. Never hav- 
ing seen anything like it before, I sent a 
part of the liver to one of our best doctors 
for diagnosis. I received a reply in a 
very short time: “tuberculosis.”” He 
took a match and could push the white 
spots out. They were all suppurated. I 
had the turkey burned in the furnace. 
It looked perfectly healthy in every other 
way The physician said that drunkards 
who die of ‘‘hob nail liver’’ have the same 
kind of liver covered all over with white 
spots. 
find as I prefer to know they are in good 

condition.—Pennsylvania Reader. 








I never buy dressed fowl of any 


she will lay at 10:00 A. M. and the next 


day at 12:00 noon, then at 2:00 Pp. M., then | 


4:00 Pp. M. and the following ra she is | 
e 


likely to skip altogether because her time 
would be 6:00 P. M. and as I said, they 
rarely lay after 4:00 P. M. She may 
possibly lay at 6:00 P. M. or lay on the 
roost that night, but she is more likely 
to skip the day. 

A 25-hour hen would on the other hand 
lay- ten days straight instead of five and 
then skip a day, and in any flock this varia- 
tion will in the course of time work around 
so that most of the flock, and sometimes 
even abl of it will skip on the same day, 
and again all or nearly all will lay on the 
same day. This is the true explanation 
of the varying egg yield from day to day 
and week to week. The writer knows this 
from personal experience with leg-banded 
and trap-nested layers. The hour of 
exclusion from the shell in the incubator 
or under the mother hen has absolutely 
nothing to do with it—David D. Farns- 
worth, Bridgewater, Mass. 

O--—=> 
Poultry Notes. 

The egg-eating habit is practically pre- 
vented by the use of trap nests. 

Stone drinking fountains are much 
better than tin. 

Amixture of peas,corn and barley makes 
an excellent food for chickens and one 








WHITE ORPINGTONS. 








Hens and Laying Eggs. 

Mr. C. A. Green,Editor Green’sFruit 
Grower :—As a matter of fact, no individ- 
ual hen lays at the same hour every time 
she lays. The vital processes of hens vary 
in intensity just as do those of a human 
being. Some hens require 26 hours (it is 
rarely less) to complete an egg and lay it. 
others take a longer time varying with 
the individual and extending many hours 
beyond this time. Hens do not commonly 
lay before 8:00 A. M. nor after 4:00 P. M. 
though there are numerous exceptions. 
This works out as follows: The 26 hour hen 
lays today at say, 8:00 A. M., tomorrow 


YOUR HENS 
YOUR FARM wiimtrtotter sts 
YOUR MONEY sz: 


ica, 25 Years 
With Poultry. {t tells How 
to Make Most From Eggs 





Farmers and Fanciers 
TRY BOOK ‘and Catalogue 








¥. 
Essex Incubator Co., 47 Henry St., Buffalo, N.Y. - 











Important to Buyers 
of High Class 
Poultry 


PRIZES TAKEN: At the recent Poultry 
Show held at Rochester, N. Y., one of the 
largest ever held in this part of the country, 
Green’s Nursery Co. were awarded several 
prizes, Ist prize on cockerel and first prize pen 

ngle mb Brown Leghorns. Here is evi- 
dence that we are leaders in Brown Leghorns. 
We can sell you any priced bird you need from 
$2.50 up to $25.00. Whatever money you 
send us will be carefully considered and we 
will see that you get the worth of your money 
whether yee pay a small price or piereer price. 

ABO OUR BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCK BIRDS: We have just added a fine 
lot of Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels and 
pullets from the celebrated strain of Haldie 
Nicholson. These birds are from the poultry 
Specialist who has taken prizes at New York 
and Boston. Some of these birds will be 
offered for sale. Please notice that our prices 
for Barred Plymouth Rocks are $2.00, $2.50, 
oO $5.00 and $10.00 each according to 

ade, 

We are constantly hard at work improving 
our strains of poultry and can assure you of 
satisfaction should you favor us with your 
rder. 4 

BiRDS ARE CAREFULLY CRATED. We 
have had experience for nearly twenty years 
in shipping birds and have thus far been emi- 
Rently successful. Our birds have gone safely 
thousands of miles, some of them crossing the 
continent and arriving in good condition. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Poultry Dept. . Rochester, N. Y. 














found the hen picking around as smart as 


success, 
every disease germ in the system and all 
the bird or animal has to do is to gain in 
strength, and it has a new lease of life.’’ 


upon which they will thrive. 








Trinid sphalt 


Weatherproof is ex 


Trinidad Lake asphalt makes roofing 
sun, wind, snow, heat and cold. 


pense-proof 
astingly tight against rain, 


This is the everlasting waterproofer of Nature. We use it to make 


G ena SCO THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Because it gives absolute protection Genasco is economical roofing— 


it costs less in the end. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the hemisphere 
e Kant-leak Kleet is in every roll of smooth surface Genasco. It water- 
proofs seams without cement and prevents nail-leaks, 
7. 
Paving Company Phil 
gest New York 


trademark, TheK 


The Barber Asphalt 


Largest producers of asphalt, and Jar; 
manufacturers of ready soofing in the world 





























































ae = matt oa. 








About the best remedy for scaly legs, | 


which is the work of parasites, is an appli- 
cation of melted ek and sulphur once a 
week, 

Green cut bone is one of the best obtain- 
able foods to induce egg-production and 
promote growth. 

Ten or 12 hens well cared for will furnish 
more eggs than double the number of 
the same breed uncared for. 

The critical period in the young tur- 
key is generally at an end when six weeks 
old. Inbreeding, lice, dampness and im- 
proper food are the main causes for great 
mortality. 

Hens demand some mineral matter to 
form the shell of their eggs. Do not for- 
get the oyster shell and the hard, sharp 

rit. These will furnish material for the 
ormation of the eggs’ shell and at the 
same time will keep the fowls in a healthy 





condition, 
Clean nests are very essential in pro- 
ducing clean eggs. Change the nest ma- 
terial occasionally, and as a precaution 
against insects burn the discarded ma- 
terial that is taken from the nests. Too 
much care cannot be given to cleanliness 
in the poultry yard. 
More than three-fourths of an egg is 
composed of water, so you can see how 
necessary it is that the fowls should be 
kept supplied with an abundance of water. 
It should be pure, and given to them in 
some way that they cannot get it foul. 
———_——-———-—— 
Woman Gave Her Hen Medicine, and 
It Did the Hen Good. 


“Our neighbors are having good suc- 
cess using peroxide of hydrogen for chick- 
en-cholera, says Farm and Fireside. 

“One neighbor is quite a crank on the 
use of peroxide, so when one day she 
found one of her choice hens very sick 
with cholera she went for her peroxide 
bottle and gave biddie a teaspoonful at 
one dose. 

‘“‘The next day she went out to see how 
biddie had fared, and to her surprise 


could be. In a few more days her comb 
became red and she began laying. 
‘Another neighbor had some sick tur- 
keys which he thought would not live. 
Hearing of the remedy and the lady’s 
success, he procured some and tried it on 
his turkeys by giving two teaspoonfuls. 
Every one got well. He then gave a 
tablespoonful to a sick pig with the same 
The peroxide seems to kill 








Green’s Special Prices on Apple Trees 


OU are offered the apple, peach, pear and quince trees listed below at very 
low prices. You will receive prices from us that will surprise you, With 
good care and much rain we have grown straight, clean, healthy trees with 


fine roots. Unusual success in growing has given us a few hundred extra of the 
following varieties: 
APPLE TREES APPLE TREES PEACH TREES 
Alexander R. I. Greening Elberta 
American Blush Pound Sweet Niagara 


Stark 

Sweet Bough 
Twenty Ounce 
Wagener 
Wealthy 
Winter Banana 


Blenheim Orange 
Delicious Red 
Duchess of Old. 
Hubbardston 
King 

N. W. Greening 


DWARF PEAR TREES 
Clapp’s Favorite 

Gan’s Early 

Lawrence 

Orange Quince Trees 


The above list is only a small part of trees named and described in our catalog. 

Remember that you can get these extra trees listed above at low price by sending your wants 
to us now. e 

You will need these trees to plant this spring. Get our prices on the number of each variety 
you may need. This is your opportunity. Send us a postal now. 


Green’s Nursery Company, Box 91, Rochester, N. Y. 

































have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


FORTY YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success, 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 


delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. 
Catalog showsallstyles of pleasure vehi- 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
and harness. 
May we send you large catalog? 
We also make the ““ ** Automobiles. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 








Ward Spray Pumps 


When the time comes to spray, you MUST do it then or never. A few days or a week's 
delay may mean the loss of hundreds or even thousands of dollars. You absolutely cannot 
afford to take chances on a spray pump that may get out of order just at the critical time. 
You want the strongest, surest, most reliable pump you can get even if it does cost a few 
dollars more than the other kind. The name Ward onascpray pump is the mark of abso- 
lute reliability and highest efficiency. Honestly built of the best materials. Capable of 
high pressure to give a fine mist spray. All working parts made of brass, insuring long 
life to the outfit. Perfectly constructed to handle all kinds of mixtures and work right 
under any and all reasonable conditions. 
ES FOR EVERY NEED—Barrel outfits, double action hand pumps and power 
outfits of various capacities. We can supply pumps only, or outfit complete ready 
for use, including tank, wagon and accessories. In the Ward line you'll find 
the very pump that best meets your needs. 


Write Today for this Free Catalog and Spraying Guide 
The buying of a spray pump is too important a proposition to into blindly. coos ee is 


best before you buy. Drop usa line now for our free book which gives complete ion 
about Ward Pumps.and is a valuable guide to profitable spraying. 


500 So. Water Street Rockford, Il. 


wet.) WARD PUMP COMPANY 





When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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‘ishel’s White Wyandottes 


Bred for heavy layers. A large flock of farm raised 
females, mat to fine line bred cockerels, pure 
white with good size and fine shape. 

Eéés for hatching, $3.00 per fifteen, $5.00 per 
thirty delivered to you by parcel post. We guaran- 
tee safe deiivery. Order now from this advertise- 
ment; we can ship promptly. 


J. GC. FISHEL & SON 





Box R-17 Hope, Ind. 
“ae ° Choice Single Comb 

Bab Chicks White Leghorns $10 
y per 100., Strong 


healthy chicks from range kept parent stock. Send 
for circular. 


F. GC. EDSON, Le Roy, N. Y. 
1913 CATALOGUE FREE 


Tlustrated and gives prices of 45 varieties 
land and water fowls and eggs. This book 
should be in the hands of every person inter- 
ested in poultry for profit. Address: S. A. 
HUMMEL, Box 43, Freeport, Illinois. 


12 Handy Tools in 1 


Automatic Combination Tool 
lifts or pulis 3 tons, is a wire stretcher and 
Splicer, post and stump puller, vise, clamp, 
wrench, cider press, etc. Patented automatic 
features make it work easier and quicker. 
Saves cost of eleven tools. 10 days FREE 
trial. State and County Agents Wanted. 
Write today for booklet and exclusive territory. 
Automatic Jack Uo., Box 127 Bloomfield, lad. 
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Make Money 4 Growing Potatoes 
° . O. K. 
So ae Cham- 
8 pion 
Line 
Cutters 
Planters 
Sprayers 
Diggers, Sorters 


Our Line 


When one comes, as a young man, to 
study any subject, he applies himself to 
the specific details, said L. H. Bailey, 
Director of College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., before 
Western New York Horticultural Society. 
Later, as his horizon enlarges with enlarged 
experience, he sees the larger aspects, the 
relations of one thing to another, and he 
begins to generalize. Itisone thing to de- 
termine what are the prime causes of fail- 
ure in a single orchard, or in a given neigh- 
borhood; it is quite another thing to de- 
termine what are the prime causes in the 
whole country, or what are the usual 
causes. 

The one way to discover the prime 
causes of failure in orcharding is to in- 
spect a great number of orchards in many 
regions, and then to cast an average. 
Circumstances have given me the oppor- 
tunity to approach this subject. For 
many years it was my business to keep in 
touch with the orcharding enterprises of 





| New York State, and in later years I have 


tried to see agricultural practice in all 
parts of North America. No two persons 
will arrive at the same conclusions in such 
general studies as these. Much will de- 
pend on the number of orchards one vis- 
its, and the regions. . Much also depends 
on the cast of mind of the observer, and 
this fact will account for any vagaries in 
the present paper. 

» Let me say at once that it is the habit 
of the college man to place great empha- 





Investigate 


Descriptive matter 
free. Write for it. 
Our No. 22 Planter 
is automatic; one man and team plant five acres or 
more a day; Our No, 25 Planter plants abso- 
lutely 100 per cent correct, a seed piece to every bill. 
CXMAMPION POTATO MACHINERY Co. 
131 CHIGAGO AVENUE HAMMOND, INDIANA. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making.a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comesin the form of a dry powder 
and all that is requised is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof and as durable as oil paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manf’r., 16 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information showing 
you how you Can save a good many dollars. Write 
to-day. 





Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 


Green’s Grafting Tool 


A complete tool for 

grafting, made in one 

iece of forged steel. 

ice postpaid 60c. 
GRAFTING WAX 
4 Ib. postpaid 30c. 1 1b. postpaid 45c. 

GREEN'S NURSERY COMPANY, Service Dept., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
—WRITE— 

ENTOMOID CHEMICAL CO., 


for particulars of 


ENTOMOID 


THE UNIVERSAL SPRAY 
Endorsed by State Experiment Stations and Fruit 
Growers and combining the best properties of all 
other sprays. 











Keyport, N. J. 





sis on the so-called scientific phases of 
any subject. It has been the chief function 
of the man in an agricultural college to 
discover the natural-science facts and to 





Prime Causes of Failure in Orcharding 


chardist are concerned, is lack of effective 
preparation of soil before the trees are 
planted, including under-draining. 

A prominent place among such causes 
I should give to inadequate and erro- 
neous pruning. 

Another place I should give to incom- 
petent grading of fruit. (These three 
categories were discussed informally by 
the speaker.) In distinguishing these 
factors as worthy of special mention just 
now, I am thinking of orcharding in gen- 
eral, and not of certain refinements of it 
for very special markets, in which careful 
attention to plant-breeding and other 
unusual practices is important. — 


ADMINISTRATIVE FAILURES. 


All these failures or shortcomings, al- 
though of the greatest significance to the 
individual fruit grower, are not the great- 
est handicaps to orcharding as a national 
business. The prime causes of non-satis- 
faction in the business, as a whole, are 
not so much failures to perform some 
special work piece of, as inability to 
organize these and many other ideas into 
a good system of farm management. In 
short, management, and not knowledge, 
is the keynote to modern agriculture. 

In this class of disabilities I would give 
prominence to the following particulars: 

(1) Too much relative importance is 
attached to mere yield, or to ‘‘bumper 
crops.’’ Such yields are often a severe 
tax on the trees, from which they may not 
recover in years, and the phenomenal 
or heavy yields may not hit any special or 
very profitable market. There are better 
ideals than merely to produce very heavy 














Apple orchard on ‘Indian Lake Farm,’’ A. J. Wiest, Dowagiac, Mich. 
of Green’s Nursery Company. 


These trees were purchased 





teach them. These agricultural colleges 
have arisen in what may be called the 
science era of civilization. It nas now 
come to be the habit of the orchardist 
also to reach after these scientific facts 
and phases. These facts are not of them- 
selves fundamental, however. Because 
of the multitude of discoveries in science 
and the wonderfully rapid diffusion of 
facts, we have come to place relatively 
too much emphasis on information, and 
too little on the organization of these 
facts into a harmonious plan or system. 
Isolated facts, however valuble they are 
in themselves, may be of little real use 
in a business until they become part of 
a good general practice, and are incor- 
porated into a philosophy or active point 
of view. 





» Death to Heaves 
. ‘‘Guarauteed or Money Back.’ 









s, Coughs, Distemper, Indigestion 
a -= , . . 
S fe 90.50c,$1.00percan, 

. NEWTON Siatgeterlcaves. 
, At druggists’ or sent postpaid. 
~ MEWTOM REMEDY C8., TOLEDO, OHIO 


ELECTRIC Ferm Liehtivg and Power Plants, | 
Carriage, Bicycle and Automobile 

Lights, Generators, Motors, Railways, Books, Bat- 

teries. Catalog 3c. Ohio Electric Works, Clevefand, 0. 
PATENT ington, D.C, Booksfree. High- 
est references, Best results. 

~—64-page Book FREE 


PATENTS weer 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D. C. 








Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 








Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the S AN DOW 





Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 





— -- —_—* on kerosen> —-. i, 
= ~ alcohol or distillate without change o: 
equipmen' without cranking— 
runs in either direction le gov- 
erned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while ranning—no cams—no valves—no 
gears—no sprockets—only three moving 
parts — portable — light weight — great 
power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
zero—complete, ready to ran—chil- 
dren operate them —5-year iron- 
clad guarantee — 15-day money- 
back trial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
senda today for free catalog, 
which shows how Sandow will be useful 
toyou. Our special ad Propo- 
sition saves one-half cost of first 
engine sold in youroounty. (167) 


Detroit Motor Car Supply C 
Detroit, Mich. 
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We may group the causes of failure in 
orcharding in two classes: 

Crop-practice failures. 
2. Administrative or executive failures. 


1.—Crop-Practice Failures. 

There are as many kinds of crop-prac- 
tice failure as there are practices, for one 
man will fail in one thing and another man 
in another thing. I am inclined to think, 
from a rather wide observation, that 
inattention to spraying is not one of the 
prime causes of failure. In fact, it looks 
to me that spraying is the best done of 
all the main orchard practices. I am also 
inclined to think that lack of fertilizing 
of the land is not a cardinal cause of fail- 
ure. Attention has been called to fer- 
tility questions so insistently for fifty 
years that practically every person is 
aware of its importance, or at least he 
has it on his mind. Moreover, the lack 
of plarit-food power in the soil is usually 
quickly evident in the crop. I should say 
that indifference to methods of planting, 
or even to proper distances apart for the 
trees, are not disabilities of the first order. 
In short, all practices that admit of very 
definite discussion and advice are likely 
to be fairly well performed in nearly all 
parts of the country. ‘ 

It_occurs to me that perhaps the first 
prime cause of failure in orcharding, so 
far as the practices of the individual or- 


or unusual yields. 

(2) Lack of any really definite ideal 
as to what the orchard or the business 
is to accomplish. Of the hundreds of 
orchards that I have visited I think that 
few were planted with any distinct idea 
as to what special results were to be se- 
cured or what kinds of trade were to be 
catered to. The manufacturer usually 
goes at a special problem or after a spec- 
ial trade, and he is successful in propor- 
tion as he accomplishes these particular 
results. 

(3) Lack of a good crop management 
scheme, or a rational lay out or plan of 
tilling, green-manuring, and the like, to 
be followedsystematically and effectively 
for a series of years. 

(4) Failure to utilize local or neighbor- 
hood experience. Every community in 
which fruit-growing has been practiced 
has necessarily developed a body of ex- 
perience which should be of great value 
to the community if only it were collected 
and arranged so that conslusions could be 
drawn. Here is most useful work for any 
local scciety. In every community there 
is probably some person who has the 


ability and temper to enable him to col-| 


lect and collate such experience. A great 
many of the questions that come to such 
conventions as this and to the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations 
could be better answered at home if only 
the local experience were available for 
public use. In attending agricultural 
conventions, I am always impressed with 
the waste of effort in discussing ques- 
tions of a purely local character. In 
considerable editorial experience I have 
had the same feeling. It is necessary to 
answer over and over again the questions 
that have already been asked and ans- 
wered over and over again, until one.al- 
most comes to feel that our work is not 
progressive. I must not be understood 
as advising that these questions be not 
asked or answered; I only wish that we 
had the means of answering them more 
definitely and in the place where the ans- 
wers would have significance. There are 
different kinds of questions to be asked 





in different kinds of conventions. 
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(5) Lack of the associative or com. 
munity spirit in fruit-growing. If an Wri 

—— in this Society happens to remem. 
er the addresses that I have endeavored Whe 
to make before it in the past two rT 
or three years, he will recall that I haye He | 
tried to impress the public-service phage TI 
of the Society’s work. This phase of But 
associative work is not yet understood jn Fo 
this country. Fifty years from now jt They 


will be the dominant note in all such He 
societies as this. I have chosen my preg. 
ent subject in order that I may again 
emphasize an aspect of this coming sery. ris 
ice. I am quite sure that I have not the 
power to make my meaning wholly clear Of 


or to convey a vivid picture of what | His t 
have in prospect. We are so unaccus- Ani 
tomed to thinking of such subjects that He'll 


we have not yet developed a point of view, Th: 
Consider, in the first place, that prac. 
tically every man stands alone in his 


fruit-growing, and attempts, single-hand. All At 
ed, to contend with all the co-operative 
interests of the business world. The re. In tk 


sult is that he is a negligible factor in 


queens, 
trade, for the most part. What is true op ‘ 


business relations is more broadly true MM Garden 
in social relations. Our present greatest We w: 
need is the development of what may be J tigation 
called “the community sense’’—the ideg ticular!) 
of the community, as a whole, working M bones 1 
together toward one result. We must ad- whose st 
mit that there is now a deplorable lack @ 4 hard | 
of any associative effort that commands Which 1 
respect and puts things through. composi 

This community sense must be accom. ternally 
plished by the organizing of many local different 
societies or clubs, and the co-ordinating The bi 
of these into larger societies. If the in. J sections- 
dividual farmer, working alone, is a weak {™ The hea 
economic and social unit, so the isolated ¢rown, 


society or club is also weak. The nature & - 
of the local clubs or societies will be vari- 
ous, depending on the character of the 
affairs in the community. Usually its 
fundamental idea will be economic—to 
augment the earning power of the bus- 
ness of the community; but.all associative 
effort works out to social ends, which 
means the general rise of intelligence and 
the betterment of all conditions. It is 
not my purpose to present any plan of 
developing the community sense, but only 
to enforce its necessity to a better and 
more fruitful country life. 


Summary 


If any conclusion is possible from a 
paper of this kind, which is meant only 
to be suggestive, the summary might he 
roughly as follows: 

1. We are making most progress in 
orcharding in those practices that are the 
most definite and immediately impers- 
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tive; as, for example, in the controlling Most o' 
of insects and plant diseases. 2. There orb phe 
is increasing need that we give wise and—M ahurricane, 
‘conservative teaching in those difficult Jan. 11, at V 

was weighter 


subjects that cannot be taught by rules 
and recipes; as, for example, in pruni 
and soil management. 3. In practic 
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affairs we are suffering not so much from aes 
lack of knowledge as from lack of wisdonf stemma, c 
in putting our knowledge into a workablg™ 4nd two s 
system. This means that we neei™™ 2atural py 
more teaching in the fundamentals (# boys with 
I suggested to this Society a year ago)\™m The other 
even though it does not produce such im-j™ ° cheeks, 
mediate ‘“‘praetical’’ results. of which g 

5. Organization is the keynote of progg™ Pound eye: 
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shaped lik 
protecting 
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inds: That which enables a man t 
systematize his own business, and that 
which unites and co-ordinates the affair 
of the community. 7. In many region 
fruit-growing has reached nearly its max 
mum rewards until a co-operative uplifl 





develops. § The most effective way t 
correct wrong practices in orcharding, am ‘he ends o 
in other agriculture, is through an appelgg Stide the b 
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Two Karakturs. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 
When Sam Sumpunkins moved away 
To er place whar there were skolars, 
He let it be known in er publik way 
That he was wuth some dolars; 
But when wun day he tried tu get 
For hiz tobacco trusted, 
They saw thru him and sed, ‘‘You bet 
He’s purty wel nigh busted.”’ 


Billy Bum Bighead thinks he’s it 

In ev’rything er goin. 

He’s sure he noze er mity let 

Of ol thet is wuth knoin. 

His tung he’ll hourly wag away, 

And make er ceasles clatur; 
He’ll tawk ol day an nothin say 

That iz ov eny natur. 

0 
All About the Honey Bee—Its Life 
and Sting. 

In the economy of a hive there are 
queens, drones and worker bees, says 
J. B. Thompson, Milbrook, N. Y., in 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

We will now enter into a minute inves- 
tigation of the bodies of these, more par- 
ticularly the workers, which have neither 
bones nor cartilaginous framework, but 
whose structure and covering is formed of 
a hard leathery substance called chitine, 
which looks like horn but is different in 
composition, and the whole is covered ex- 
ternally with a mass of hairs of eight 
different kinds. 

The body of a bee is divided into three 
sections—the head, thorax, and abdomen. 
The head is composed of the vertex or 








crown, on which are placed the three 


miniature scrubbing brushes, by which 
they clean all their little bodies, and on 
the outside of the third pair of legs they 
have rows of hairs which form pollen bas- 
kets. They moisten the pollen, roll it 
into little balls, place in the pollen bas- 
kets and carry home to make the bread, 
as they require pollen, honey and water 
in- about equal proportions to make a 
perfect food. So experienced bee keepers 
have a vessel with water, into which they 
put a pinch of salt, and a vase lying on 
its side, into which they keep a supply 
of peasemeal, as a substitute for pollen 
in early spring. 

We now come to the abdomen, which 
is the third division of the body; it is 
connected to the thorax by a short tube, 
the petiole. 

The abdomen is made up of six rings 
of chitine, which gradually diminish toward 
the familiar or stinging erid. 

As to the amount of honey or sugar 
syrup requised to make one pound of wax, 
all bee keepers agree it takes probably 
ten pounds of honey or 8 pounds of sugar 
syrup to make 1 pound of wax; hence the 
reason comb foundation is used to as large 
an extent as possible. 

The bee, like most insects, does not 
breathe through the aperture in the head, 
but by openings called spiracles. There 
are seven of those on each side of the 
body, four being on the thorax and ten 
on the abdomen. 
protected by hairs, and also b 
branous mechanism that can be closed 
at will. These spiracles also admit air 
into air sacs, by which the bee lessens the 
specific gravity of its body, and is thereby 
enabled to sustain a long flight with but 
little expenditure of muscular power. 


a mem- 














WHEN A HURRICANE 
Most of the farm buildings of the hill towns of Litchfield County in Connecticut are built to with- 


stand the high winds that sweep over them. 








HITS NEW ENGLAND. 


Damage from cyclones and hurricanes is rare and few New 


England farmers share with his western brother the apprehension of the havoc that follows in the trail of 


a hurricane, 
Jan. 11, at Watertown, Conn. 
was weighted down with 13 tons of hay. 


under the barn and badly damaged. 


The illustration shows the ruins of a barn, 30x50, after hit by a hurricane on Sunday noon, 
he barn was one of the buildings on the farm of Myron Wheeler and 
The gale lasted only two minutes, but its force moved the barn 

it into the barnyard. Farm tools to the value of about $500 were 
The barn had been recently shingled and repaired. 





stemma, or simple eyes. One is in front 
and two are at the back. This is their 
natural protection from birds and small 
boys with bonnets, when inside a flower. 
The other parts of the head are the genae 
or cheeks, the face and nose on either side 
of which are situated the two large com- 
pound eyes, named the ocelli, which have 
one hundred and twenty facets to each, 
with a hair at the junction of each facet, 
shaped like an arrowhead, these hairs 
protecting their eyes in place of eyelids. 
_ Then the two antennae or feelers pro- 
ject from the center of the face above the 
nose, and is composed of scape and flag- 
ellum, with thirteen joints, terminating 
with a round knob in which are situated 
the ends of the different nerves. These 
guide the bee in all its movements on each 
side of which are situated the mandibles 
or jaws, inside the hive in the dark. 
Below this is the mouth, for kneading 
wax, etc., and from the mouth is the 
pharynx or gullet, a tube very like an 
elephant’s trunk in shape, which, when at 
test, is doubled under the breast, but 
when in action falls as low as the feet; 
down through this the tongue projects, 
and up which the bee sucks nectar. At 
the point of the tongue is the boutong, 
or spoon, covered with hairs like a brush, 
by which the bee collects and then sucks 
up the sweet substance it finds in flowers, 
talled nectar. This nectar if collected 
into any vessel would ferment, but it 
undergoes a process in the honey sac of 
the little bee by which water is extracted 
and certain acids are formed, and when 
wir eitated into the cell it is honey, and 
will keep for any length of time. 

Three thousand five hundred bees weigh 
one pound, and it takes all these coming 
ome with their honey sacs full to make 
one ounce of honey, and from six to eight 
bounds of bees make an ordinary swarm. 
eon the edge of the palms is a row of 
airs called the pecten, or comb, by which 

ey clean all debris and pollen from 

lr eyes when coming out at the entrance 
0 the hive, and on the outer edge of the 
Soles they have strong claws like the 
Shears of a crane, by which they can held 
°n to any rough surface. On the inside 
all these legs are rows of hairs like 


The sting consists of a dark brown 
chitinous sheath or scabbard which en- 
closes two darts or lancets. This sheath 
is hollow ‘and is cleft along one side and 
terminates*in an extremely thin cutting 
edge. 1 

When a bee stings the sheath is first 
driven home, then the lancets project 
farther to increase the depth of the wound 
these two lancets are provided with ten 
deep retrose barbs so that the moment 
the bee attempts to extract its sting these 
barbs open out leaving cavities by which 
the posion passes into the wound. 

To the base of the sting is attached the 
poison bag, from which the poison goes 
down the hollow sheath and sting. 

When a person is stung he should never 
attempt to pull out the sting with their 
finger and thumb, as this presses the poi- 
son out of the poison bag into the wound. 
The sting should always be extracted by 
scraping with a pen knife, catching the 
sting at the sheath and pulling it out, and 
bringing all the remaining poison and 
bag away. : 

I will tell of drones which are hatched 
as a first preparation for swarming. They 
are males, have neither honey-sac, pollen 
baskets, nor sting, are even wholly de- 
pendent on the workers for their daily 
food, their only use keeping up the tem- 
perature of the hive at a critical period, 
and for fertilizing young queens. When 
the workers decide they have no further 
use for them, they withhold their food 
till they become weak and then throw 
them out. 

The queen is the mother of all; is a long, 
graceful bee with gold colored legs; in 
truth, she has all the appearance of a 
queen, being so long and beautifully 
formed. Like the drones, she has no 


pollen, baskets or honey sac, has a curved 


sting, and is fed by the bees on royal jelly. 
She it is that lays all the eggs, from which 
hatch workers, drones or queens, and 


All these openings are. 


ernment?”’ 
power displays horse sense, my son.’’— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 





drops her eggs into the cells at the rate of | 
hundreds per day during the busy season. | 
When a queen dies suddenly, from acci- 
dent or other causes, the workers can 
raise perfect young queens from worker 
eggs that are not more than three days 
old. | 
—_——_0o-— 
To Apple Trees for Apples. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


When you go to look for apples, 

You must go to apple trees! 
And, we know the trees, by the kind of fruit, 

they bear. 

And the people who act kindly, 

Are kind people don’t you see? 
And the ones who make human life more fair. 

—Albert E. Vassar. 

o————_ 


A Profitable Raspberry Patch. 


From four acres of red raspberries last 
season I sold almost one thousand dollars’ 
worth of fruit, says G. C. Murdoch, 
Simcoe, Ont. in The Canadian Horticul-|- 
turist. The bushes were set out in the 
spring of 1910 in rows seven feet and nine 
feet apart alternately and twenty inches 
apart in the row. In a large patch this 
is an advantage when getting out the old 
wood, as a team and wagon can be driven 
down the nine foot rows and have the 
brush thrown on from the seven foot rows. 

The bushes were hoed and cultivated 
the first summer and made a fine growth 
before fall. In August the bushes were 
cut back to two feet and in October the 
bushes were strong and the canes large 
and they wintered well. 

In the spring of 1911 the ground was | 
hoed and cultivated and kept clean all | 
summer. In spite of the severe drought 
of that season we picked four thousand 
eight hundred baskets from the patch. 
The old wood was removed as soon as 
the crop was off and the new canes cut 
back to about two and a half feet and 
not over four canes left in a hill, three 
was the average. 

Last spring they were hoed and culti- 
vated, and during the dry spell of June 
they were cultivated twice a week.- We 
took nine thousand baskets from them 
last season, and in. August took the old 
wood out and cut the plants back as’ 
usual, 

I believe in taking the wood out as soon 
as possible after the crop is off. It gives 
the new bushes a chance to form thick 
canes that will bear the weight of heavy 
snow and it also removes insects and 
borers that are working on the old canes 
before these have a chance to attack the 
new wood. Next spring, and yearly 
thereafter, these bushes will receive a 
liberal dressing of barnyard manure. 
As they were set on rich ground they have 
not needed it yet. We did not cultivate 
them again last fall, as we wanted all the 
new shoots that came up between the rows 
for new plants next spring, as we intend 
to set out ten acres of them next season. 
O-—-—_-—— 

Lady at a telephone—‘‘Will you send 
two pounds of dog biscuit, please?’’ ‘‘Who 
for?” ‘Why, the dog, of course.’”’— 
Punch, 











{ 0 seen 
Willie—‘‘Paw, what is a stable gov- 
Paw—‘‘When the party in 
















The peach is a most valuable nerve 
food and laxative. It contains iron pre- 
pared in Nature’s laboratory in the right 
proportion to get the best results. 


Here is the Best all 


round fence tool made 





A wire cutter and a staple puller 
combined—built to save time. 
Guaranteed to pull all kinds of staples from 
either hard or soft wood and to not cut the wire. 
Cuts 8-16 inch soft fence wire easier and 
quicker than any other tool can do it. Does not 
strain the wrist or cramp the hand. 
Length of tool 1 ft. ; weight 1 1-2 pounds. Made 
of iron and forged steel and made for hard work. 
Price with cutter, $1.00 by Parcel Post, 
prepaid. Without cutter, price 50c. 


Werner & Stewart Mfg. Go. 
East 29th St., Wheeling, W.7 a. 
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Fill the Tank 
Or one Cent. 


Two thousand gallons of water 
pumped for one cent—that 
shows the efficiency of this 
little 2H. P. engine. Runs a 
whole day on a gallon of gaso- 
line. Although designed as a 
pumper, this 


Sturdy Jack 


does all the little jobs around the 

farm. Saves work for men and 
oe penny a wheel trucks, 
Does not have to pro; y 
Write for some more = = 
about this 2H.P, 

Sturdy Jack. 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


sic FREE BOOK on 


ALFALFA 


HOW TO GROW IT ON YOUR LAND 


““Alfalfa—W onder Crop,” is the title of a new book 
just issued by us. It contains a fund of priceless 
information on alfalfa growing secured from many 
sources; United States Government, State Experi- 
ment Stations, the best posted authorities and suc- 
cessful growers. This information was secured at 
a great cost of time, money and research. and yet 
it is yours for the asking without cost. This book 
will convince you that your farm has some land 9n 
which you can grow alfalfa; it tells how to get re- 
sults from the first planting, how to select the field 
and prepare thesoil, including fertilizing, plowing, 
liming. and how to prepare the seed; when to plant, 
how to plant. It tells you what to do during the 
growing period, how to get bigger than average 
crops, and how to cutandcure. This book is 
worth many dollars to the farmer interested in 
growing alfalfa, but we gladly send it without cost 
or obligation of any kind if you answer at once. 
Don’t put it off—write for free book today. 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., BOX gg4qg¢ WATERLOO, IA, 











| $m-,50 CUT_STOVEWOoD 
“= h Fast ,Easy. Circular Free 
N. McAslan, Bruce, Wis. 





Best Spray Results 


At Cheaper Cost 

















than 15 gallons to each can. 
spray, is easier to prepare 


is sure death to all destructiv 






Try tT 


sults at much less cost than o: spraying. 










trees of them all an 
the worm.”’ 


Orchardists and vegetable growers who have experimented with 
Bordeaux Mixture know that it costs them from 40c to 66c for 50 gallons 
when arsenate of lead is used in the mixture. That makes a season’s 
spraying a more expensive proposition than it need be. 
Here is a better and much cheaper way: Dissolve 


Merry War Powdered Lye 


in the proportion of one can to 15 
mixture thus costing only 33'4ec. 


such a perfect solution that no agitator is needed to get the full benefit. 


and leaf-spot and also insect pests like coddling moth and San Jose Scale. 
Kills eggs on tender leaves and twigs but does not injure buds or foliage. Equally 
effective in the garden for destroying insects that infest vegetables and melon vines. 
destroy Borers use one can to 10 or 12 gallons of water. The drippings act as fer- 
tilizer, enriching the soil and increasing the yield. 
daa ‘ou_know the value of intelligent spraying. 
oO ¥Y POWDERED LYE way and prove for yourself, 
rdinary i There are no substitutes. 


Here’s One Man’s Experience 

“Have used MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE for washing the trunks of my fruit frees 

and have received excellent results. 
neighbors are now MERRY W. 

~ H. REQUA, Little Ae ORY 

Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere Lye comes 


Druggists and Feed 





allons of water—50 gallons of spray 
f water is very hard use a little less 
Cut out and save these directions. 





It is more effective than Bordeaux Mixture or any other commercial 


and, unlike other spray mixtures, it —— 
e fungus growths like bitter-rot, scab, blotch 


To 


Now try the MERRY WAR 
that it produces better re- 


It is asure borer preventive. I have the healthiest j 
AR POWDERED LYEusersfor 


WAR POWDERED 
in 10c cans, It is 
$4.80, at 


convenient to buy in full case lots of 4 doz. cans for 
rocers, 


If yours can’t supply 






lers Everywhere. 
you, write us, giving your 





LPP ERI As B®) dealers’ names and we will see that you are sup- 


2 Cal 
te a ne ae 






RRY W. 
the farmer’s profits 
full case 


“Yama 
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<Pijed, and will pend you free a valuable boo! 
“ flow ME POWDERED LYE 


lots—4 dozen cans, $4.80, if your 
dealers 


kiet, 
addsto 
Order direct of us in 


’ won’t supply yous 
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DRCSME ASUS! Demand 





CANNING OUTFITS 


either glass or 
My big 1913 ca 


hs of users of my Canners. Write for a copy today, it i 
¥. 8, STAHL, Box 501 Quincy, 


Canning Outfits cost little, very easily oper- 
ated, no danger of explosions, Can 

tin, my formulas tell you how and contain no acids, 
talog is FREE and contains actual reproduced photo- 


Can Your Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 
STAHL 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


No Excuse for 
Any Cow Owner 
Being Without One 


There is no reason why any cow 
owner who sells cream or makes 
butter should be without a cream 
separator and there is no excuse 
why he should not have the best 
separator. 

Anycreamerymanor experienced 
dairyman will tell you that a good 
cream separator will give you a 
great deal more 
and a great deal 
betterbutterthan 
youcanmakewith 
any gravl ity set- 
ting system, and 
equally, ofcourse, 
more and better 
cream, if you are 
selling cream. 

The DELAVAL 
is acknowledged 
by creamerymen 
and the best posted dairymen the 
world over to be the ‘*‘World’s 
Standard’’ and the one and only 
separator thatalwaysaccomplishes 
the best results possible and al- 
ways gives satisfaction. 

You cannot make the excuse 
that you can’t afford to buy a 
De Laval, because it will not only 
save its cost over any gravity set- 
ting in six months and any other 
separator ina year but issoldeither 
for cash or on such liberal terms 
that it will actually pay for itself. 

A little investigation will prove 
to you that the truth of the matter 
is that you really can’t afford to 
make cream or butter without 
the use of a DE LAVAL cream 
separator. 

he nearest De Laval local agent 
will be glad to demonstrate this 
to your own satisfaction, or you 
may write to us direct. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


#66 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON &T., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





il myers’ Wonderful denteg Awl 
sews leather, canvas, shoes—anything, heavyor light. Faz 


Saves many trips to B 
ess, saddles, wagon covers, blank- & 
Con’ Ss set out of < of order. 
d poi grooved 
AGENTS. 

















Saving the Manure. 


For horses and dairy cows, perhaps the 

| best method of preserving the manure is to 

| put it together into a water-tight pit out- 
| side the stable, into which the urine can 
|. | be drained if sufficient bedding is not used 


| toabsorbit. Itisimportant that the urine 
and the dung be kept together, as neither 
by itself is a well balanced manure. If 

cattle are to be kept in stables or covered 
sheds, the best method for preserving the 
manure is to make the floors water tight 
with sliding mangers, and use plenty of 
bedding. The manure will be kept packed 
by the continual tramping of the animals, 
so that no loss through heating and fer- 
|mentation occurs, and the urine will be 
entirely absorbed. 
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How to Succeed. 

There are elements in human character 
which, when properly nourished contain 
both the prophecy and the promise of 
suecess. They are in embryo in young life 
and may be cultured, trained, and dev el- 
oped into usefulness and fruitage. It is 
largely true that life is what we make it: 

“That we build the ladder by which 

we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted 
skies.”’ 

It is also true that where there is a will 
there is a way, and that he who will may 


| climb, may overcome difficulties, surmount 


obstacles, and become wiser, stronger, 





better and more efficient thereby. 

If there were no difficulties to overcome 
there would be no victories to win, and no 
success in life—the spark in the flint would 
sleep on forever if there were no friction 
to bring it out—so with the fire in human 
life. 

A large majority of successful men have 
become such by their own endeavors—they 
have arisen from poverty and obscurity 
by their own efforts. They have not 
marched to the music of jingling gold,but 
have forced their way onward and upward 
through toil, hardships and deprivations. 
They have thus developed their powers, 
accomplished their purposes, and increased 
their achievements until the world has 
become their debtor. 

Were it not for the lives and labors of 
such men, no triumphant vessel would 
ride upon the waters today, no engine 
would jar the earth with its iron tread, 
and no magic wires would belt the globe. 

Invincible determination and a right 
purpose are levers that move the world, 





and it is an encouraging and inspiring fact 








backs. 


7 lbs. 








A Man With a 
Master’s Plant Setter 


will set, water and fertilize 10,000 plants per 
day. No blanks—no stooping—no more lame 


Don’t wait for showers, but keep the planter |, 
going every day, and by using water or liquid 
fertilizer you will produce the best stand of 
plants seen for many a day. For cabbage, 


tomatoes, tobacco, celery, etc. 
Price $3.75 F. O. B. at Rochester, N.Y. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Service Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 


Weight packed 














* quinces and in so doing she split’ the trees 


‘flour, 35; potatoes, 46; eggs, 47; lard, 57; 


| vestigated, live one-fifth the total popu- 





Skims one quart of milk 


arator for only $15.95. 
thick or thin cream. Different from this picture, which illustrates our low priced 


large capacity machines. The bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our 


,latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of _£2 
trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have ax old separator of any fia 
a w- you wish fo exchange, do not fail to get our pret offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent free @ 


95 AND UPWARD | 


SENT ON TRIAL 


~ AMERICAN 


SEPARATOREQ 


Thousands In Use isfaction justifies 


our investigating our wonderful offer to 










urnish a new, w le, easy run- 
ning, easily cleaned, "perfect ——. sep- 
a minute, warm or cold. akes 





book on Cream Separators issued by 








of chargeon request, is the most ind expe: 
he world. Western orders filled from Western points. 
and see for Par ae ot a big money saving p. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1121, Bainbridge, N. Y. 










Write today for our catalog 
Address, 


roposition we will make you. 





that they may be used as effectually by | 
the young men of today as they have been | 
by young men in the past. 
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Fondness of Cows for Fruit. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: — I have 
just finished reading your answer to D. | 
Dell of Nebraska as to cattle in an or- 
chard, Last fall I sold two cows which | 
were past-masters in the art of putting | 
fruit trees to the bad. They were well 
fed but seemed to be regular goats for 
browsing fruit trees and would eat peaches 
by the bushel. I never saw them swallow 
a peach pit as they could expel it just as 
clean as though it had been scrubbed. 
I lost two nice quince trees on account of 
one of these cows eating two dozen large 


almost beyond repair. A borer or rabbit 
could not compare with either of these 
bovines for quick work of drstruction. 
—D. W. Huse, Michigan. 
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A Syrup With Maple Sugar Flavoring, 
At this time when so much is being 
said about the high cost of living, it may 
be interesting to note that a West Vir- 
ginia man has patented what he terms a 
saccharine article of commerce which is 
composed of sugar and an extract obtained 
from the outside lifeless bark of the rock 
or sugar maple so that the syrup will 
have a maple flavor. In the process of 
making this article, the outside lifeless bark 
taken from the trunk of the rock or sugar 
maple tree is boiled in water until an 
extract of the desired strength is obtained 
and the liquid is then strained and com- 
mercial sugar added and boiled until the 
strength is satisfactory.—Scientific Amer- 
ican. 





== 
Just How Prices of Food Have Soared. 


Soaring prices of foodstuffs are pic- 
tured in a new set of figures compiled by 
the United States department of labor 
from its investigation of the cost of liv- 
ing in 39 American cities. 

Bewteen August, 1911, and August, 
1912, only two things decreased in price— 
potatoes and sugar. Meanwhile, every- 
thing else advanced. 

In Boston sirloin steak had advanced 
24 per cent; In Buffalo, 19 per cent; in 
Atlanta, 8 per cent; in Chicago, 19 per 
cent; and in Birmingham, 15 per cent. 

But the figures showing the advance 
in prices during the last ten years show 
the following increases: 

Sugar, 6 per cent; butter, 34; milk, 35; 








hens, 59; sirloin steak, 62; ham, 63; "rib- 
roast, 63; cornmeal, 64; round steak, 86; 
smoked bacon, 100; and pork chops, 105. 

Within the 39 cities the department in- 


lation of the United States; two-fifths 
of the urban population and approxi- 
mately one-third of all the people engaged 
in gainful occupations, not including 





farmers. 
—_——_-O-— 
DON’T BROOD. 
‘It’s Unhealthy, Says Stevenson and | 
Dr. McComb. 


Dr. Samuel McComb, of the Emmanuel 
Movement, has written an article in the 
new February number of Harper’s Bazar 
which contains this: 

‘There is a genuine repentance; there is 
also its morbid counterfeit. It is against 
this latter that we must be on our guard. 
For unhealthy brooding weakens and 

|never strengthens the soul. 
'well to keep in mind the wise words of 
|R. L. Stevenson: “If a thing is wrong 
| we should not dwell upon the thought of 
iit or we shall soon dwell upon it with in- 
verted pleasure. A man may have a flaw, a 
weakness that unfits him for the duties 
of life, that spoils his temper, that threat- 
ens his integrity, or that betrays him into 
cruelty. It has to be conquered: but 
it must never be suffered to engross his 
thoughts.” Or, again, take that uneasy 
questioning of gne’s physical sensations 
which goes by the name of hypochondria. 
The victim of this type of wretchedness 
is always concerned about his health, 
magnifies slight ailments, believes that 
he is threatened with all kinds of bodily 
diseases, and by the sheer power of an 
undisciplined imagination creates many 
of the symptoms of these diseases. Once 
this habit becomes deeply rooted deliv- 
erance from it may be a long And difficult 
process, but a word of warning to those 
who may possibly feel its beginnings may 
prevent lifelong suffering.”’ 


We will do 
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AUNT HANINAS REPLIES 
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Love the Greatest Thing in the World. 

I am asked by a young woman whether 
it would be wise to give up a literary 
career for marriage. 

My reply is, Yes. Give up anything 
almost for a happy marrisge. But first 
be sure SO far as it is possible that the 
marriage will be a happy one. 

| have-an acquaintance with a girl who 
js an artist of remarkable talent, one 
known and recognized on both sides of the 
Atlantic as an artist, one who is able to 
secure large prices for her work, but I am 
certain that this girl would give up her 
career as an artist, great as it is and great 
ys are the possibilities, if the right man 
should ask her to marry him, and I think 
she would be wise in so doing. 

Life is short. Few realize how short it 
is. Whitened hair and old age come on 
with leaps and bounds. The young in- 
dividual does not realize the brevity of 
life and does not make plans in accordance 
with life’s brevity, but when a woman gets 
to be thirty or forty years old, as did 
Helen Gould, and sees life flying like a 
rapidly moving express train toward old 
age and extinction from earth, then the 
thought is apt to loom up big ,that love 
is the greatest thing in the world and that 
without it life must be considered a partial 
failure. 

Helen Gould is probably worth not less 
than $30,000,000. She has one of the 
finest homes that money can purchase and 
almost everything else she can wish, and 
she takes great pleasure in her charitable 
work, but until she married the man whom 
she has recently married, she must have 
felt as all other women under her circum- 
stances would have felt, that her life must 
be a failure without love. 

Now I have as an illustration the opinion 
of Miss Evelyn Beatrice Longman, a 
noted sculptor, honored by being elected 
amember of the National Academy and 
by having commissions for important 
artistic work, who has before her an un- 
usual artistic career, who says frankly 
that she would give up all hope for artistic 
advancement for love, for home, for mar- 
riage, should the right man appear and 
ask her hand in marriage. She says that 
no woman can be happy who is not a 
mother, great as are the responsibilities 
of motherhood. 

Considering that love is the greatest 
thing in the world, is it not strange that 
so many girls barter this greatest gift of 

for money or social position. It 
is being done every day in numerous in- 
stances in this and other countries, where 
young women are obsessed: with the 
thought that they must have social posi- 
tion at all cost, and yet what does social 
position yield that can be compared with 
” greatest thing on earth, which we call 
ove, 

A beautiful woman possessed of more 
than ordinary intelligence, grace and 
charm, whom I have known well, has re- 
cently died. In her girlhood days she 
night almost have taken her pick of the 
youth of the land. She married for money 
and position and cast aside an honest 
love as being incapable of making her 
happy. This lady became a wanderer on 
earth, having a home and still not a home, 
for she did not spend her time there. 
She was like the Wandering Jew, ever 
on the move, never securing that which 
she was seeking and which she has lost of 

t own choice. 

—_—_———-O————"—= 
{impolite Laughter. 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—Last winter I 
entered a crowded street car. I noticed 
that many were laughing at me. Soon 
after I sat down a drop of water fell upon 
my lap. I looked up at the ceiling of the 
tar but could see nothing, and assumed 
that there was a leak in the roof. Then I 
moved to one side, noticing that people 
Were continually looking at me and smil- 
ing. Soon another drop of water dropped 
upon my lap and I moved to the further 
‘orner of the car. Still more draps of 
water fell upon my lap. I was puzzled 











and annoyed. I could not think that 


the roof of the car was leaking in every 
part under which I sat. To add to my 
trouble it seemed as though every person 
in the car was laughing at me. I had 
dearly reached the end of my journey 
Phen a kindly faced lady entered the car, 
00 ed at me a moment, and approaching 
said, “Excuse me, madam, but there is an 
leicle in your hat.’’ At first I wondered 
ow the icicle could have become attached 

th my hat, but finally it occurred to me 
; at I had entered a little cabin on the 
op of the street, a windbreak intended 
ae ople who had to wait seme time for 
at Icicles were hanging from the low 
of this shelter. ‘As I hurridly passed 

. One of these icicles must have caught 

















the loop of the ribbon on my hat and 
ained there, just as though it were in- 
“8 an ornament. I must have- 





made a ridiculous appearance and I can-! 


not blame people for smiling when they 
saw this long and bulky spear of ice in 
such an unusual place. What I wish to 
know is whether these people in the car 
were not impolite or whether they should 
not have notified me immediately of my 
predicament.—Inquiring Reader. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply: It was cer- 
tainly rude for the people in the car to 
act as they did. It is evident that they 
were not cultured men and women, for 
had they been so, several would have 
arisen to notify you and relieve you of 
yourembarrassment. Possibly these peo- 
ple were so convulsed with the oddity of 

*the spectacle that they felt they could 
not approach you without snickering. I 
recall a similar event which happened in a 
large department store. A lady had pur- 
chased underwear, wrappers in fact. 
After completing her~ purchase, she no- 
ticed on passing toward the street door 
that everybody was looking at her and 
laughing. She was very much embar- 
rassed, | Aioes she knew that they were 
laughing at her, and she had no knowledge 
of what they were laughing at. On she 
sped through the immense building, the 
center of attraction, yet no one of the 
clerks or patrons of the establishment 
made any effort to notify the lady as to 
what had gone wrong. hen she arrived 
at the outer door, she found that she was 
carrying her parasol directly in front of 
her with one hand, and that a ladies under- 
wear wrapper had become detached from 
the counter and had dropped into the 


ribs of the parasol, giving her a ridiculous 








Our subscriber boy and his pet puppies. 
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appearance. The lady snatched off the 
offending garment and rushed back with 
crimson face to the counter where it: be- 
longed. This is a more aggravating case 
than the one you have mentioned, for 
these clerks and the patrons who wit- 
nessed the incident could not be excused 
on the ground that they were uncultured, 
or did not know what good manners would 
have called for on such an occasion. 

Some times at an evening gathering I 
have noticed something astray in the gar- 
ment or-hairdressing of a guest. On such 
an occasion I have called the individual 
to one side and in as low a tone of voice 
as possible, I have notified them of the dis- 
arrangement, True politeness demands 
of us that we should do all in our power 
to make other people comfortable and 
happy and to relieve them of embarrass- 
ment. 





O-———-—- 


Aunt Hanna’s Reply to a Girl of Six- 
teen. 







are at all interested in 


Home-Mixed Fertilizers 


I would like to send you my book on 
the subject. It contains formulas and . 
plenty of information for farmers. who 
want to get the most and the best for 
their money. The book will be 
sent free upon request. 
Dr. William S. Myers 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 


17 Madison Ave., New York 
No Branch Offices 


























Can’t be Beat for Perfect 
Orchard Cultivation 


Acme Harrow and Orchard Cultivator enables you to go over 
the entire surface of the ground—cuts off weeds. covers them so 
that their fertilizing value is not wasted. Prepares perfect sur- 
face mulch, conserving moisture. Depth of penetration adjustable to 
suit you—coulters do not injure small feeder roots near the surface. 
Write for free catalog of facts. Address 
DUANE H. NASH, Inc., 
330 Division Ave. 
Millington. N. 4. 

















to 
any width rows from 
6 feet 6 inches to over 
14 feet, 











Corrugated Paper 


CUSHIONS 


For Packing Apples 


Keep the fruit unbruised so that apples are delivered as round and solid as 
the day they were packed. Their use is an evidence of careful packing which 
commends your fruit to the trade and their cost is so low that every packer should 
at least investigate. Standard discs 164 inch diameter. Discs and sheets 
cut to order in any size. Write us. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 








This girl, M. E. N., has become greatly 
interested in a boy of her village who has | 
gone away to a large city. He promised 
to write her and to come back home and 
visit her but he has not kept his promises. 
She asks what can I say to encourage her. 

There is but little I can say in the way | 
of encouragement. Boys and girls are} 
often fickle-minded and do not always 
keep their promises. Disappointment 
seems to be a universal misfortune, but 
good often comes through disappoint- 
ment. Many times if things had gone the 
way we had planned, we would have gone 
to destruction, but our plans have been 
cage and thereby we have been bene- 

ted. 


—— C= 
Rites, religions, men and measures 
— fellowship remains; for it is 
eternal love of life, eternal faith, eternal 
charity and cheer.—James Howard Kehler. 





Life is what we are alive to. It is not 
a length, but breadth. To be alive only 
to appetitie, pleasure, pride, money mak- 
ing, and not to goodness and kindness 
purity and love, history, poetry an 
music, flowers, stars, God and the eternal | 
hopes, is to be all’ but dead.—Maltbie | 
D. Babcock, : 








5 Year Guaranteed Buggies 





ce 


You take no risK when you buy a buggy 
from us. We guarantee it to please you, and to be a bigger 
value for your money than you can get amywhere else, or you 
needn't keep it. Reference; S. Ill. Natl. Bank, East St. Louis, Ill. 



























Mutual Buggies, Surreys, Wagons, =a~'} o—) 
the highest quality, hand t t 1 | A 
J built The only line guaranteed 5 years. Sy NW ey, 
direct at wholesale prices—and save you $25.00 to iA 4 
$100.00. Write for catalog and delivered prices. Aa h| 












i MUTUAL HARNESS at $5.85 per set up: double 
$14.10 up; work harness $19. up, all genuine leath- 
er; highest quality; Fully Guaranteed 25 to 50% cheaper than retail. Catalog Free. Write today, 

en MUTUAL CARRIAGE 6 HARNESS MFG. CO., Station 29 E. St. Louis, lil. 
al or Station 29D 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 
























Save Your Fruit Trees! 
KEEP THE BORERS OUT BY USING 


BOROWAX your crop from $100.00 to 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
$250.00 per acce. Itis guaran- 


teed to keep borers out of peach, plum, apple, pear and 
uince trees. Does not harm the tree, but prolongs its 
life indefinitely, and also gives protection against the 
ravages of rabbits and field mice. 
Costs, to apply (including labor,) from $3.00 to $5.00 
per acre, according to size aud number of trees, and one 
application every two or three years is sufficient. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want live agents in every County in every section 
of the country where fruit is grown. No cash required, liberal commissions, exclusive 
territory. Write for free litera:ure and authoritative reports, explaining what the borer is, 
how it destroys your trees, and how easily it can be exterminated. Agency preferences 
granted to fruit growers who have used, or are now using, Borowax on their own orchards. 


BOROWAX MANUFACTURING CO., Box 234, Little Silvar, N. J. 
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the ounce of prevention that 
is worth more than a pound of 
cure. It increases the value of 
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Trunk of 8-year old Peach 
Tree killed by borers. 








When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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To each man’s life there comes a time suvreme; 
Qne day, one night, one morning or one noon, 
One freighted hour, one moment opportune, 

One rift through which sublime fulfilments gleam. 
Ah, happy he who, knowing how to wait, 

Knows also how to watch and work and wait, 

On life’s broad deck alert, and at the prow 

To seize the passing moment, big with fate, 

From opportunity’s extended hand, 

When the great clock of destiny strikes Now! 


——o———- 


. 
The Sparrow’s Food. 

Plant lice, stink bugs, leaf hoppers and 
scales form 7.5 per cent. of food of the 
chipping sparrow. About 11 per cent. 
is composed of beetles and weevils. In 
one stomach the remains of thirty snout 
beetles or weevils were found. Weed seed 
are eaten every month of the year amount- 
ing to about 53 per cent. of years’ food. 
Fourteen weevils of six species were taken 
from one red-bellied woodpecker’s stom- 
ach.—U. S. Dept. of Agr. 








SAVE THE TREES 
?.. Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
> Fly, etc., by spraying your trees with 


[63 GOOD'SSzSFISH OIL 






CAP NOS 
Sure death to tree ts. Contains 

nothing injurious to trees—ferti'izes 

the soil. Used and endorsed by U. 8. 

Dept. of Agriculture. 

Our valuable book on Tree and Plant 


FREE Diseases. Write for it today. 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Southern Farm Facts 


Land at $10 an acre up 
Alfalfa makes 4 to6 tons per acre; Corn 60 to 
100 bu. All hay crops yield heavily. Beef 
and Pork produced at 3 to 4 cents per lb.— 
Apples pay $100 to $500 an acre; Truck crops 
$100 to $400; other yields in proportion. 
THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Mobile & Ohio R.R. or Ga. So. & Fla. Ry. 
will help you find a home in this 
land of opportunity. Book- 
lets and other facts—free. 
M. V. RICHARDS. Land and Industria) Agent 
Room 44 Washington, D.C, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


you want a good position where you can earn 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses? 

There are hundreds of such positions now open. 
No former ence as a Salesman required to get 
one of them. If you want to enter the world’s best 
paying profession our FreeEmployment Bureau will 
assist you tosecure a position where you can earn mood 
wages while you are corning Prectical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full partic list of openings 
and testimonial letters from hundreds of our students 
for whom we have recently secu good positions 
paying from $100.00 to $500.00 a month and expenses, 
Address nearest office, Dept. 152 

Nationa! Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City Sanfrancisco NewOrieans Terooto 















































-55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Ege Incubator 


Double cases all over; 
| best copper tank; nursery, self-reg- 
ulating, Best 140-chick hot-water 
brooder, $4.85, Ordered together, 
$11.50. Freicht Paid (E. of Rockies). 
No machines SSS 
















any price are 
better. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Writeforbook today orsend price 
mow and save time. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City incubator Co.,Box 103, Racine, 
Like hungry wolves 


4K ish Bite any time of the year 


res} 
oe if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. est 
“9 fish bait ever discovered, Keeps you busy 
ulling them out. Write to-day and get a 
oe to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J. E. Gregory, Dept.38, St. Louis, Mo 


IDERQ* 4 


MACHINERY “See 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for caialogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 
347 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, 4K. ¥. 


















Farmer or Farmers 
Son 


with rig im every County to intr 
Say eee 
ine pay. 
One man made $90 one week. Womens ben: 
and want e man in your ty. Write us, 


Shores-Mueller Co.,Dept. 64, Cedar Rapids,lowa 








Save $1.50 on This Fine Hat 


The ‘‘Challenge’’—a style the best dealers will soon be 
showing at $3.00 and $3.50. Youget it from us for $2.00, 
prepaid, because we deliver to you direct from our factory 
by Parcel Post and save you the middleman’s profits. Your 
money BACK if not satisfactory. Made from Fine Far Felt in 
Light Tan, Black, Pearl Gray and Tobacco Brown, beauti- 
fully trimmed and finished. Style in every line, wear in 
every fibre. Order now—state size and color, and enclose 
$2.00. Write for Style Sheet B, showing other models, Free. 


ONE-PROFIT HAT CO., Danbury, Conn. 
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Letters From the People. 


‘Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.—Proverb. 











Poisoned Mushrooms. 

A friend reports that people have been 
poisoned by eating mushrooms that came 
up under fruit trees or in orchards where 
poisonous sprays had been freely applied 
to the trees. According ‘to this experi- 
ence it would seem as though the rapid 
growing mushroom has a peculiar faculty 
for absorbing poison. 


—_— 
Peach Grub. 


Dear Sir:—In the Oct. number of Green’s 
Fruit Grower I read the article on the 
white peach grub. The way I take it is 
if the worm is at the roots or in the tree 
near the surface, to dig up the tree and 
destroy it. The reason I ask this is be- 
cause [ have a peach tree that has the 
white peach grub worm in it near the sur- 
face of the ground and I dug them out 
and painted the wound. I was thinking 
whether I should dig this tree up and 
destroy it as your article says. 

Kindly let me know what to do.—Wm. 
J. Askey, N. Y. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: 








You must have 


misunderstood. You would not dig up|. 


and destroy a tree simply because it-is 
infested with white grub. Simply examine 
the roots and destroy the grubs after 
making a thorough search for them then 
replace the earth about the roots as it 
was originally. Do not paint the roots 
or apply anything and the wounds will 
soon heal over. I find my readers are too 
free in using paint and other nostroms 
on the bodies and roots of fruit trees, 
which often injure the trees. 


eo 





Aphis—Plant Lice. 

Dear Sir :—I never fail to read each issue 
of your paper. It is very suggestive and 
has helped me much. You are doing fine 
work. 

I have a young orchard on the shore of 
Lake Erie, 28 miles east of Cleveland and 
have been successful so far. My trees 
are now two years old. I shall have a 
few red Astrachan apples this year. 

I am disturbed by aphis, the small 
green variety—not woolly aphis—that 
are eating the new growth. Be kind 
enough to let me know what is the latest 
and most approved method for their ex- 
termination. I have tried ‘‘Nikoteen”’ 
recommended by a local dealer. I used 
it 1 to 200; three times as strong as ad- 
vised, but this strength has failed.— 
Thomas P. Ballard, Ohio. 








C. A. Green’s Reply: Poisons will not 
destroy aphis as this insect does not feed 
on the foilage but sucks the juices or sap 
from the plants or trees. The best rem- 
edy I know of is kerosene emulsion. 
Aphis are not easily destroyed and may 
require repeated doses. If the spray is 
too strong it may injure the foliage. I 
advise you to consult your state experi- 
ment station located at Wooster. 

) 
Oklahoma Windbreak. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—Kindly 
give me some advice about a windbreak. 
I have five acres of land, 310 x 630 feet. 
The land is situated high and dry, the 
soil is a light, sandy loam prairie soil 
with a light clay subsoil. The soil is 
from 18 inches to 3 feet deep. The land 
slopes toward the west. There is a strong 
south wind all the time. I want to plant 
this land to plums, but it is difficult to 
make trees grow here while young on ac- 
count of the hot winds and long dry sum- 
mers. The Russian mulberry does well 
here and I think it would make a good 
windbreak. How close shall I plant the 
trees? I want but one row extending 
630 feet. I have been told to plant them 
a foot or two apart as a hedge, but this 
hedge must be high enough to protect 
the 310 foot strip to some extent to do 
any good. Kindly give me advice about 
this windbreak, and state what variety 
of plums to plant with age or size.—C. T. 
Murphy, Oklahoma. 

Reply: The Russian mulberry is a 
rapid growing tree. It will grow almost 
as large as an apple tree. I see no reason 
why it should not make a good windbreak. 
The fruit will furnish food for a large 
number of birds. If the trees are planted 
close together as suggested to make a 
hedge, they will not be apt to grow large 
enough to make much of a windbreak, 
therefore I advise that the mulberry trees 
be planted not nearer than six feet apart. 
Poplar trees will grow even faster than 
the mulberry and will grow much +aller 
and are likely to provide a more sub- 
stantial windbreak than mulberry. Pop- 











lar trees may be planted 10 or 12 feet| 


apart. 


The hardiest varieties of plums are the 
native American plum, such as Marianna 
or Wild Goose, but they are not valuable 
for their fruit. I know of none of the 
better class of plums which are remark- 
ably hardy. 

—j}—_—— 
Varieties for Northern States. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:— Al- 
though I am only a beginner in fruit grow- 
ing I enjoy your publication very muca 
as it is a great instructor. I have moved 
to a new place on a lot 68 x 156 feet and 
will plant some trees and plants next 
spring. Also will want to set out fruit 
trees on a four-acre lot recently pur- 
chased. As the market is good here, being 
near Chicago, for any kind of fruit, I 
would like to plant fruit such as are de- 
sirable for home use instead of shipment. 
The soil is heavy black loam, and in pla- 
ces where drainage is not provided I 
believe is too wet for fruits. Where 
drainage is obtainable pears and cherries 
do nicely. Apples also do well. I am 
not acquainted with men here experi- 
enced in fruit culture and I hardly know 
what varieties of pears and apples to 
plant. I donot know whether sweet cher- 
ries will withstand our climate. I would 
also like to plant good plum trees. I will 
try some berry bushes in another year 
after I have cultivated the ground for at 


least one year. Any suggestions you cap 
give me in regard to varieties of fruit 
trees will be appreciated. 

I have found it ang ong | to spray the 
trees here for vermin, but I do not recalj 
that any trees have been attacked with 
blight. Perhaps there_are some Cases | 
= not know about.—Frank S. Polioks, 


C. A. Green’s Reply: — General] 
speaking, trees, plants and vines that will 
succeed in New York, Ohio and Pa. will 
succeed in Illinois, with possibly the ey. 
ception of Northern Illinois where hardy 
varieties should be planted. It will be 
safer to plant the hardy red cherries known 
as sour or pie cherries than to plant the 
sweet cherries ye speak of, which are not 
nearly so hardy as the sour cherries jf 
you are located near the northern part of 
your state. 

The hardy apples are Yellow Transpar. 
ent, Wealthy, Duchess, N. W. Greening 
Wolf River, Pewaukee, McIntosh, Stark, 
Plum trees are not quite as hardy as apple 
trees. Lombard and Moore’s Arctic are 
hardy plums. Flemish Beauty is one of 
the hardiest pears. 


———_0O--—_, 

California is fast becoming the ‘Eng. 
lisy-walnut”’ State of America. It is es. 
timated that the crop this year will be 
1,500 cars, and will net the growers about 
two million dollars. 
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adhering for the longest possible time. 
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- ry . 

¢ Spraying must be 
effective to produce 
apples like these 


»Y It must protect the tree from all insect pests and 

€ give it achance to reach its highest productive vital- 

y” ity. It must not only kill all active insects but stay 

on guard throughout the danger period. Such a spray is 
S-W New Process Arsenate of Lead 


It is sure because it contains the maximum amount of combined arsenic. It 
is safe because jit has the minimum of free arsenic which 
causes burning of foliage and soil poisoning. S-W 
Arsenate of Lead is economical because it spreads evenly, 


Send fora copy of our 1913 edition of “Spray. 
ing, a Profitable Investment.” It’s free. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


s-tde Mal 














675 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 




















Nine Out of Every Ten 
Fires Start on the Roof 


A brand from a burning building, 
sparks from the chimney or light- 
ning quickly set a wooden roof afire. 


Kanneberg 










STEEL 
SHINGLES 








“We Pay the Freight’’ 



























A building covered with Kanneberg Shingles is’protected from such 
danger. They are fire-proof, weather-proof, lightning-proof, heat and 
cold-proof. Can be laid more puickly than wood shingles and last 
longer, look better all the time and require no repairs. They do not 
curl, rot, crack nor fall off like wood or slate. Many Kanneberg roofs 
are still in use after 15 to 20 years’ service. 

Our patent lock joint is absolutely water tight, and allows for expan- 
sion. Nail heads are protected from weather. _ 

Kanneberg Shingles prove the most economical roofing for all 
buildings because of their long life and freedom from maintenance 


charges. 
































Kanneberg Steel Shingles are 28 gauge steel, painted or galvanised, and 
come singly, eight on a sheet, or in clusters on one sheet 5 ftrby 2 ft. KANNEBER6 
We send special nails, free. Every shingle is backed by a money-back ROOFING & 
guaranty to be up to sample. ; x 0. 

Send ter Catalog showing sizes and designs of shingles and our CEILING 
corrugated roofing and siding. Get our rock-bottom prices before 38 Douglas St., 
you buy. Ask for sample shingles. We sell direct to you, Centon. @ 
saving you middleman’s profit. We pay the freight and ship aton, 0. 
paracsantacd nacnaiiaae . Send Catlog and sample 
Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co. shingle to 





Established 1886 
38 Deugias Street, Canten, Ohio 
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HLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


o display advertising will be placed in this de- 

Ee ont ane no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. Noad- 
yertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
qonot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement 18 
appear. 
tonpms: CASH WITH ORDER. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


} 
Orchard Whispers. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Arthur C. Melvin. 


Take care of thy orchard and thy orch- 
ard will take care of thee. 
Be looking over the spraying apparatus 
and make sure that everything is in good 
working order. 
An orchard of good apple trees is as- 
suring many of a comfortable old age. 
This is a fact well worth a careful con- 
sideration. . = 





There cannot be any strict. ‘‘union 





HELP WANTED 


“$s DAY GATHERING FERNS, flowers, roots 
and herbs. Botanical Bureau, 2, New Haven, Ct. 


WANTED—People to travel and zs out adver- 
tising. Write today. P. Breeden, x 938F, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


DETECTIVES WANTED: Young men wanted 
to operate in own locality, secret service work, ex- 
perience unnecessary, enclose stamp for particulars. 
Universal Detective Agency, 304 Colcord Bld’g., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for Government 
Parcels Post and other Government Positions. $90.00 
month. Annual vacations. ort hours. Thous- 
ands of appointments coming. ‘‘Pull’’ unnecessary. 
Farmers eligible. Write immediately for free list of 

sitions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. M-154, 

hester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—$173 IN TWO WEEKS, made by Mr. 
Williams, Illinois, selling the Automatic Jack, Com- 
bination 12 tools in one. Used by auto owners, 
teamsters, liveries, factories, mil!s, miners, farmers, 
etc, Easy sales, big profit. Exclusive county rights 
if you write quick. Automatic Jack Company, 
Box O, Bloomfie.d, Indiana. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. $90.00 
month. Examinations everywhere May 3rd._ Write 
for vacancy list. Franklin Institute, Dept. M-154, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT ORCHARDIST 
to look after 600 acres of land in young trees on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. Must have thorough 
knowledge and first-class credentials. Address Jos. 
B. Seth, Easton, Md. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS wanted. $900 first 
year, promotion to $1800. Examinations May 3 in 
every state. Common education sufficient with my 
‘coaching. Fullinformation free. Write for booklet 
y-1146. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 
300,000 protected positions in U.S. service. Thous- 
anis of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 
ment. Just ask for booklet S-1146. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splen- 
did income assured rigiut man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
learn a Incrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
Alior spare time only, This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get into a big 
paying business without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
National Co-Operative Realty Company, L-638, 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


cz FOR SALE 


DUROCS NICE SPRING PIGS $15 a pair, pedi- 
greed. S. O. Wicks, DeGraff, O. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, Eggs and Birds in 
season. C. A, Kayner, Buffalo, N. Y. 


~ Dahlias—20 varieties $1.00. Large bulbs $1.25, 
prepaid. Howard Thayer, Amherst, Mass. 


CABBAGE, SWEET POTATO, other vegetable 
plants, $1.00 to $2.00 1,000. Circular free. W. P. 
Drake, Dover, Del. 


_ HATCHED—95,000 CHICKS in 1912 of 17 vari- 

ties, Chicks and eggs for sale. Tenth season. 
Catalogue free. Old Honest Hatchery, Dept. G, 
New Washington, O. 




































































. For Sale—165 acres 324 miles south of Court house 
mm Nebraska City. 5 barns, 28 acres in bearing 
orchard. Two years ago was offered $4000 for crop 
on the trees by two buyers. A. L. Harmon, owner, 
Nebr. City, Neb. 





FARMS WANTED 
FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
nt pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


peine Orchard Farm in south Illinois near town, 
‘argain. J. Reed, Goreville, Ill. 


as 
mS 


_.___ REAL ESTATE WANTED 


meeLL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
5 peer where located, particulars free. Real Estate 
ne Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 


COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE isthe b i 

. ‘ est way of keepin 

wult—evervbody knows’ that. Investigate Pthe 

Se per Brine System, usingice and salt for cooling. 

« Perior results over common storage and also over 
Tigerating h ble first cost; absolute 


safety against ra = Bs Madiso; 
110 Court St., Calcium, N.Y. Gracey 


______ORPINGTONS 


WHOSE AND SINGLE COMB Buff, Black and 
Detience pnstons, eggs at cut peices. on, ex- 
—~T.* Jorty years among poultry. ircular free. 
lewis C. Beatty Co., Box G, Washington, N. J 
———— = 


—____ MISCELLANEOUS 


GRAND DAHLIAS, CHEAP. CG 

) LIAS, . Catal ; 

Chas, W. Redding, Bournedale, ain ieapemerei 

AWANTED—WORK AND HOME on 

Ken andy with tools, 
tucky, 






































































: a farm. 
C. Morris, Box 55, Paducah, 








THOROUGHB I ieti 
I, RED POULTRY. Best varieties, 
Bes, 15, $1.00; 40, 
hr, Quakertane — Catalogue. Henry K. 
‘ EGGS—s1.00 per 15; $2.00 per 40. Thoroughbred 
ie 2 yee Wrandottes, 5 eda, Leghorns, Ham- 
car’ er varieties. atalogue 30th . 
* Mohr, Box E, Coopersburg, Penn. ioc 








hours” on the fruit farm. Work must be 
done when necessary. Yet the orchardist 
is working for himself and is free. 
Who does not enjoy the wholesomeness 
and beauty of a field of blooming fruit 
trees, with the many busy humming bees? 
Such a sight leaves a pleasant memory. 
Fruit growing is within the physical 
ability of the average woman. Many who 
have been obliged to become self support- 
ing have been very successful. 
The garden is not the best place for fruit 
trees. They shade the vegetables and get 
a good share of the nutriment of the soil. | 
The man who raises strictly Al fruit 
need have little fear of it spoiling on his 
hands. There is a good demand for good 
products. Good prices can be asked, too. 
In many homes fruit is almost a luxury 
and this is wrong. It should be regarded 
as an essential and ecnomical food pro- 
duct, a road to health. 
Getting a good orchard started is a step 
in the right direction, but that is not all. 
It is only a beginning. Fruit growing 
requires care and attention the same as 
any other business. 
The man who owns even a few trees 
should not forget the necessity of spray- 
ing. What does a few dollars matter’ if 
they mean better quality and larger 
quantity? 
There are two great comforts of life— 
fruit and flowers—that nearly every one 
can enjoy. Time spent in their culture 
is sure to bring its reward. Make a start 
today. 
No man should be ashamed to put out 
a “First-class Fruit for Sale’ sign. It 
will help establish his business and many 
are always in want of perfect fruit. 
Do some of the trees look fagged and 
half starved, so to speak? Dig some earth 
from around the trunks and put in a wheel- | 
barrow load of manure. It will mean a 
wonderful improvement. 
It is only natural that a boy with a 
pocket knife should want to cut some-| 
thing. Explain to him the injury and 
great wrong of cutting any tree, and ten 
to one he will not. Get him interested. 
It is a waste of time and money to at- 
tempt to raise varieties not adapted to 
the climate. Some in the north will plant 
strictly southern varieties, and then say 
fruit growing is a failure on their land. 
It pays to look over the catalogs from 
the best dealers. They give one new 
interest and inspiration. Many of them 
contain valuable hints, and the latest 
issues ought to be on the fruit growers 
reading table. 
Nothing can be more vexing than to set 
a tree, wait a long time for it to come into 
bearing, and find that it is a different 
variety than was ordered. Buy only from 
nurserymen who have a spotless record 
for straight dealing. 
If there are any old apple trees on the 
farm that seem next to worthless, think 
seriously before cutting them down. If 
necessary get the opinion of an expert or- 
chardist. Under proper treatment they 
may be made quite valuable, if taken in 
time. 





Oo—-—~ 
C. A. Green:—I am highly pleased with 
Green’s Fruit Grower. “May it con- 
— on its mission,’’—W. W. McGeath, 
io. 





0 
Chas. A. Green:—I regard the Fruit 
Grower as a real treasurer. It has helped 
me to achieve success in fruit culture. In 
fact it is a publication that I feel I cannot 
get along without—Homer Friend, Md. 
_——Oo—_—_—_—_ 


One of the greatest curiosities to be 
found in Skowhegan is on the farm of 
Fred Hill. It is a maple tree, now 100 
zoare old, and through the middle of the 
utt are two cedar rails, the tree having 
grown completely around them. The 
tree is two feet and a half in diameter and 
each rail sticks through on either side, 
and has not decayed in the least. Old 
residents claim they have been there 75 
years. The other ends of the rails are 
partly grown into a big oak.—Kennebec 
(Me.) Journal, 
—_—_—_O—"- 


State Cranberry Crop Breaks Previous 
Records. 


That Wisconsin’s cranberry crop ap- 
proximates 52,000 barrels, or the largest 
yield on record since the destruction of 
the wild vines by forest fires, is reported 
by O. G. Malde of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Malde is in charge of the cranberry experi- 
ment station at Grand Rapids, Wisconsin 
where nearly 100 barrels were raised and 
















Let Us Send You Free 
Spraying Calendar and Directions 


» Building spraying machines is not a side issue with us. It is the 
whole of our business. For many years progressive fruit and vine 
growers have been looking to us for spraying machines rightly adapted to 
their needs. We notonly build the best sprayers, but our book gives you 
valuable pointers on how aud when to spray, the mixture to use, how to prepare, etc. 
















Favorite with Thousands of Fruit Growers 
Easy and simple to operate, gives strong spraying force and throws fine mist spray. Liquid 
is stirred automaticall?, Automatic brushes keep strainers clean so there 
is noclogging. Asprayer for fast, thorough, économical work. 
We make Bucket, Barrel and Knapsack Sprayers, 4-Row Potato Spray- 
ers and beyond all question the finest Gasoline Engine Orchard 
Spraying Rigs ever built. Gasoline Engines are all-purpose 
= powers—can be used wherever power is needed on the farm. 
Send for free catalogue and particulars, 


FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY 
226 11th 8t., Elmira, N. Y. 














A Word to the Ancient Order of 
Honorable 


Cranks: 


Are you terribly particular about your fruit? 





If you are not particular — exacting —to the 
point of crankiness, about otherthings also, then this little 
true-blue and “‘hoss-sense’’ lumber and shingle talk is not 
for you. The man who is not Véry, very particular about 
all the essentials in his business—well he doesn’t count in 
the great human round-up. We want the very, very par- 
ticular fruit grower, or farmer, or stockman—he’s the 
man we’re after, because he knows a good thing—he knows 
there’s a difference and he appreciates that difference. 


Read On, Mr. Particular Man! 


For every lumber use and lumber need about the fruit 
ranch, there is only one wood so perfect that it seems like 
it was made to order —that’s Cypress. You very, very 


particular grower—you well-informed grower—know that 
a Cypress greenhouse is the only one that is certain to last more 
than a few years, without expensive and exasperating repairs and 
replacements. So it is with ‘‘cold frames,’’ you don’t need to rip 
them out each-year and build anew if you use’Cypress. To be wet 
on one sideand dry on the other just suitsCypress, for then it is able 
to prove its durability—to prove its historic character as the ‘‘Wood 
Eternal.” It does not shrink, swell nor warp—and it practically 
refuses to rot. You get tired of it before you can find an excuse for re- 
placing it. You know that much about Cypress, Mr. Particular Man. 


Cypress Posts Rot Not? What! 


That’s right, they rot not within the’ reasonable limit of 
human needs, three or four generations on topof each other. They 
have other things to do, and they never finish doing the other 
things. Oneof the other things is to ‘‘stay put,” another is to hold 
the nail or wire staple long after the ‘‘cews come home.” A rotten 
Cypress fence or gate post inside two generations, would be 
a national curiosity and would be awarded a front seat in any 
great museum. Don’t waste time hunting for one; you won’t find it. 


Cypress Props, Proper Props. 


A gardener at Auburn, N. Y., discovered the value of Cypress . 
by using Cypress stakes,with pine, to ‘‘pole’’ his Dahlias. The pine rotted 
directly; the Cypress, not yet. Never again —— but Cypress, the 
‘‘Wood Eternal,” for him, as he writes under date of Feb. 13, 1913. So 
with grape arbors, limb props, vine trellises—any uses in wlfich the wood 
is exposed to weather—Cypress stays faithfully on the job. And for 
shingles, weatherboarding, porches, stable floors, well or cistern tops or 
curbihg, tanks, troughs, silos, or finishing lumber —it has no equal. 
Investigate these matters, Mr. Particular Man. It means real money. 


Ask yourlumber dealer forCypress; ifhehasn’titin stock, wri/eus. 


Get action on our Cypress Pocket Library—36 authoritative booklets are 
FREE. Vol.1 tells all about the wood—the Report of the U. S. Govt. 
Vol. 3 is on ‘“The Only Greenhouse Wood;” Vol. 20, “Cypress for All 
Farm Needs’’—all are helpful books and free to you. Write at once 
for one or more. (Our “All-Round Helps Dept.’”? means just that. 
Tellus your needs—your troubles—big or little. Our entire resources 
are at your command, freely, honestly, and with no charges.) This ad- 
vertising is an educational proposition with us, and for you—and the 
only way we can profit by it is to make YOU profit by it so definitely 
that you'll be a friend of Cypress as long as you live—for your own sake. 


COME ALONG WITH YOUR LETTER—WE’RE WAITING. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
Room C HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Galloway is giving away engine power! You 

can get al) you want--1% H. P. to 15 H. P.—forone 
month, tro onthe or thre anita abeofutsty free, Thats 
the wi! Fibs dosen't want to keep it, be fost conde itbeck and I pay the freight charges both ways, soko ten’t out a penne. 


$50 to $300 Saved! Permanently Guaranteed! _I’ll cut $50 to $300 off 

anybody’s prices and put it in your pocket. And 

I'll give you the very best engine on the market today—THE GREAT GALLO- 
WAY—back guarantee of permanent 

Write quick and I'll 


no ee Renee - 
"ame Get My Special 1913 Proposition! tell you how you 


may get one of these great engines partly or entirely without cost to you. 
No canvassing—no soliciting. I've been four years in wor! out this amaz- 
ingly generous plan. Write today for full particulars. 


Quick, Now—WRITE! You can make use of power right now. Send a postal— 


this re 
Engine Book and my Special 1918 Proposition—pick 
out the engine you want and I’ll pitt taway. Write me today sure. Address 


William Galloway Co., B65 Galloway Station, Watertoo, 


We carry a full line of Engines at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 
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Seed REPUBLIC ORNAMENTAL 
LAWN FENCE 


appeals especiallytothe shrewd and 
critical buyer who wants the most 
as well as the best for his money. 
The Best Fence money and skill 
canproduce. Fabric heavy, strong Y 
and close spaced. Sag-proof con- 
struction alone makes it worth one- 
fourth more than anyother. Yet the 
price is lower than inferior makes. 
Many patterns—self adjusting 
to uneven ground—easy to put 
= up on wood or iron or iron posts. 


REPUBLIC HERCULES GATES 
built with automaticlock; all galvan- 
ized. Raise Bar holds it firmly in 
any raised position. Frame of heavy 
steel tubing. No holes to weaken 
it. Heavy fabric held tight by 
stretcher bar. Stock proof. 


Write us how much fence you 
need and for FREE Catalog. > 
REPUBLIC FENCE é GATE CO., F 
31 Republic ae N. Chicago, Til, 
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Y” Made from thorough- 
ly Galvanized Open 
earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


12 Cents a Rod Up 


Ri Soldon 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
3] turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.55 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 206 Muncie, Indiana. 
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“SELF-RAISING GATE 


Are satisfying thousands of Ameri- 
Can farmers. Erectone and you will 
me a Peerless booster. 
Built to meet the demands of the best 
farm trade—They are making good. 
Bigger, heavier and stronger than 
the ordinary steel gate—cost but 
very little more. 
Before you build a single gate 
write for full description 
and prices of the 
Peerless. 


Peerless Wire Fence 
Bick. St. 
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Growing the Cherry. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Lena C. Ahlers, Ill 


There are few fruit crops which bring 
larger or better returns than the cherry. 
Either for home or commercial purposes 
it is without a rival. For the western 
states there is no more profitable fruit. 
Being very hardy it is well adapted for 
the northern states. The sour varieties 
are hardier than the sweet varieties. In 


severe climates the sweet cherry requires , 


a ene place. Cherries commence 
to bear when young and will bear almost 
every year. The trees are not subject to 
disease or insects of any kind. 

The cherry succeeds best on dry soils. 
Plant the trees 16 x 16 feet apart. Cul- 
tivate the young trees until they com- 
mence to bear. By cutting the tops of 
the main branches you will get low, 
spreading trees, niaking it easier to pick 
the fruit. 

The variety known as Early Richmond 
or English Pie Cherry is a well-known 
standard variety of the sour sorts. It is 
very pramentive. for canning it has no 
equal. Ripens in June. 

= Duke is an old dependable vari- 
ety. The tree is rather dwarf, vigorous 
and hardy. Itis very productive and the 
best of the Duke kind. Ripens in June. 

English Morello is the best of the late 
sour kinds. The fruit is very large, dark 
red, almost black. For market purposes 
it - unsurpassed. Ripens the middle of 
July. 

Ostheimer is one of the most productive 
of all cherries. It ripens with the English 
Morello. 

Of the sweet varieties, Lambert is the 
strongest grower and most profuse bearer. 
It has given satisfaction wherever grown. 

Royal Ann or Napoleon Bigarreau is a 
grand cherry of immense size. It is of a 
yellow color with a red cheek. There is 
a great demand in all markets for this 


cherry. It is the hardiest and best of 
the yellow varieties. Ripens the end of 
June. 


Windsor is exceedingly useful for late 
market or home use. Because of its firm- 
ness. It seldom rots, this makes it in- 
valuable for shipping purposes. It ripens 
in July. 

Black Tartarian is the most popular 
and the best of the black sorts. The tree 
is a vigorous grower. Ripens the first of 
July. 





——o 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: — I 
have had many years of experience in 
the growing of both small and tree fruits, 
and have one of the finest orchards and 
small fruit plantations in my section of 
the country. I give special attention to 
the growing of apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries, blackberries, raspberries, goose- 
berries and strawberries. I do not keep 
more than one acre of land in strawberries 
but I receive from $300 to $350 from this 
one acre. My apple orchard comprises 
thirty acres; peaches, pears, cherries, 
twenty acres; blackberries, raspberrries, 
gooseberries, sixteen acres. I convinced 
myself many years ago that there is far 
more money in fruit growing than in any 
other branch of agriculture. 
I am a reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
and prize the paper very highly. In fact, 
it is the most helpful of the seven fruit 


;journals which I receive.—J. 8. Under- 


wood, Ill 
—_——— CO" 
Brief Rural Topics. 
Written ~~ Green’s Fruit Grower by 
. Johnson, Conn. 
ane is the thief which robs 
the berries and fruit from the table of the 
farmer who plants his berry bushes and 


| fruit trees all in the future tense. 
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for our FREE 48 PAGE CATALOG. 


CHEAP j 
WwooD 


We MAEE4 styles 
of Iron and Wire 
Lawn Fence that 
we sell from 5 ro oo PER ‘euer. 10 styles of Farm and Poultry Fence from 16 ro SOc. PER 
ROD. Yard gates, cenretery and park entrances, ALL SOLD DIRECT TO CONSUMER AT 
MANUFACTURERS PRICES. We have no agts. 
and save von DEALERS PROFITS. Write today 


UP-TO-DATE MFG CO. 


959 N.10,ST. TERRE HAUTE, IND.j 




























































































made—ligh' 
between eight angle steel 


feeinde srerytning sxcent, 








auch as Ordinary iron, wire or gas pipe 

Be nyney bere 3 Neat in appearance—pbest and strongest gate 

t, easy to handle, opens both ways. Boards are double bolted 
uprights and double truss braces. 


|. guaranteed never to sag. 


ee tee oo Sentient nee bea hese 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’: s Fruit Grower. 


vm 


It is poor policy. to keep your pockets { 


so full of hay seed that the dollars can’t 
find room to get in. 





The disgruntled city stockholder who 
talks high cost of living and back to the 
farm to every person he meets ought to 
bear in mind that if the rural call for cap- 
ital received more answers, the Call of 
the City vs. the Call of the Land would 
be a dead question. 





The hen that cackles the most is not 
always the best layer, any more than the 
man who proclaims his good qualities 
from the house tops is superior to his 
neighbors. The record of the biddie that 
quietly does her good deeds in the darkest 
corner of the henhouse is noted as surely 
as the good deed done by the man who let- 
teth not his right hand knoweth what his 
left hand doeth. 





Hen nature and human nature are a 
good deal alike; both are ruled by curi- 
osity. If you doubt it cover the flower 
bed or berry patch with litter and brush 
and then watch biddie satisfy her curi- 
osity. 





A singing woman and a singing hen is 
a sure indication that there are two things 
about the place—an ideal husband and a 
successful poultryman. 


First ponder, read, mark, learn and in- 

wardly dijest every phrase of the proposit- 
ion to sell the old homestead; then take a 
vacation and remain away from home 
until you have found a sure cure for dis- 
content. Your cup of happiness will be 
full if you discover the cure before it is 
too late and a strange step is heard about 
the old place. 











An egg in the basket is worth a bushel 
hidden in the bushes. 





The wise man who searches for the good 
qualities of his neighbors never has time 
to discover their imperfections. 

——_0--—>—~ 
Northern Michigan. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: — I am 
thinking of buying some land in Northern 
Michigan near Lake Michigan, about 100 


miles north of Bay City at Au Sable, | 


Mich. Is that land fertile and is the land 
and climate well adapted to fruit and 
general farming? Is the climate severe in 
winter? Are there high winds and light- 
ning? Please let me know about that 
country and whether it would be advisable 
for me to buy there. Please answer by 
early mail.—Louie W. Smith,Iowa. 





Reply: Is it not strange that the above 
friend should write to me at Rochester, 
. Y., to learn particulars about farm 
land in northern Michigan? Is it possible 
that this and other readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower imagine that I know all 
about the land, climate and winds of 
every section or township in this great 
and glorious country? 

I receive numerous letters like the above 
wanting to know whether certain farm 
lands in some distant state are fertile, 
or whether they are adpated to fruit 
growing, what the price should be, or 
whether the land is sandy or otherwise. 
If my readers desire to know about a cer- 
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tain section of this vast country, let them 


write some individual who lives in the | 


locality about which information is de- 
sired. It is useless for them to write to 
me, for you can see that in order to be 
so widely informed I would have to em- 
ploy a thousand men or possibly ten thou- 
sand men and be to an expense of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to be able to give 
such information as is being asked by 
many correspondents. 

Michigan is a great state as a whole 


;and a fruit growing state, but there is 
|much poor sandy land in some sections 


of Michigan, and in some parts of that 
state the winters are very cold. : 

I am very glad to be of help to my read- 
ers, but please remember that I am doing 
well if I am posted on the farms, the soil 
and climate of my own locality here in 
Monroe County in Western New York. 

tee LIne 
Remedy for Green Lice on Apple Trees. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green: Kindly tell me 
in the Fruit Grower what spray to use to 
get rid of green lice and fungus. I have 
used Bordeaux mixture on my three year 
old apple trees without effect.—John 
Miller, N, Y, 


Reply: The green lice are aphis which 
suck the juices out of plants, therefore 
they cannot be killed by poisoned spray 
but must be sprayed with an oily sub- 
stance like kerosene emulsion. Be care- 
ful not to make it too strong or it will in- 
jure the leaves. Bordeaux mixture is the 

est known fungicide, but lime-sulphur 
is also good. 





Labor and other expenses are increasing 
so that we may not long be able to offer 





to mail you Green’s Fruit Grower. post- 
| paid Three Years forOne Dollar. But we 
| will do it now. Send us the Dollar. ? 





ome! FENCE MADE 


FACTORY DIRECT TO F; 
| 26-inch Hog Mea 
41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence_.22c. 
80-rod ee —- $1.55 | 
Many styles and heights. be Our large Free Catalog 
fence you should have, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 100 Winchester, Ind. 
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For Fences 

: We manufacture hun- 
> do dreds of designs of or. 
namental fences, both 









































pit PL De ics and Entcane 
| | | | iil | | — for lawns, 
cemeteries, 





arks and factories, etc. S@-Write catalogue and speci 
prices. Enterprise foundry ———s 
2425 Yandes Street . ef Indianapolis, indiana 
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pennensh oer IRON FENCE 
Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. Hundredsofpatteris for 
lawns, churches, cemeteries, public grounds. Write for free cata- 
logue and special offer. és a2 of Farm St. Dec Gates, eto, 
WARD FENCE 


RBBROWN; 
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Mapplest. fee Chace va 7 
We make 160styles. Horse 

Law Cattle, sheep, hog, and bull , 

proof fences made of No.9 

double galvanized wires 

oa and Bargain Price rust proof 
oe 
































per Rod U; 
Poultry ory Rabbit Proof by 
= Lawn bences and \, a 
Send for ae CY GRE 3 
Free sample for tes! 1 GT 
The Brows Fence AWire Coe op = 
Dept.29 Cleveland, Ohio \a 
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Heavy Close #2 Fence 
24c Per Rod 


rm Gates = and up, 
Fo _ .55 per 
spool. Our large estates ue of 
fences for every pu fi 
fence toolsand supp! powit low 
direst fro from Jnl prices 
sent reas, 


THE MASON ‘FENCE co, 
- = Bor 93 Leesburg, Obie 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Sure paeape 
Trees, Vines and Plants 
Green’s Roses and flowering plants will 


b growers, your a. Sure, thritty, 
d true to — 





A eee fruit oh pea 
plum, quince and cherry at Wi 
prices. 


GREEN’S TREES 


Pay the small buyer well. No 
you get the middieman’s 3 profit by de: ealng 
direct with Green. Established pa ae 

talog FREE. A valuable 


booklet, “‘Thirty Years Fruits and 
Flowers," sent also if requested. 
GREEN'S NURSERY 00. 
Rochester 


91 Wall Street , BY. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


What is Your Family Worth to you? Ifit 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth's 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one oa and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $: 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Relief For Rupture 
Without Operation 


We Allow A 60-Day Test— 
Entirely At Our Own Risk—To Prove It 


No longer any need to drag through life at the mercy of Jeg 
strap and spring trusses. No reason in the world for letting 
them force you to undergo a dangerous operation. 




























Away with Leg-Strap 
and Spring Trusses 


So far as we know, our guaranteed 
rupture holder is the only thing of any 
kind for rupture that you can get on | 
60 days trial—the oy) thing we know 

of coop enough to stand su Fong ox and thorough test. Bs 
famous Cluthe Automatic ing Truss—made on sn abe: 
lutely new principle—has 18 patented features. Self- adjusting 
Does away with the misery of wearing belts, leg-straps sat 
springs. Guaranteed to hold at a times—including when 7 
are working, taking a bath, etc. cured in case after 
that seemed hopeless. 

Write for Free Book of Advice.—Cloth-bound, 104 pet 
Explains the dangers of operation. Shows just what's wm 
with elastic and spring trusses, and why drugstores should ® 
more - Ltrs to fit | trusses than to perform operations. 
poses t! s how old worthless rs 
are sold goes false and | misleading names. Tells all about an 
care and attention we give you. Endorsements from over 
people, including physicians. Write d out hows 
can prove every word we say by making a 60 day test withod! 
risking a 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York Oil! 
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We have 

a few 
thousand 
extra 
Winter 
Banana. 
You may 
get special 
pen prices 
by letting us 
know what 
your wants 
are now. 










Plant the Beautiful and 
Profitable Winter 
Banana Apple 


Early Bearing Wonderful Keeper 





President Taft on his western trip was presented 
te with a box of twenty Winter Banana apples by an 
‘ admirer who paid one dollar for each apple. 

Our Superintendent, Mr. Burson, when in 
Liverpool last August, saw Winter Banana sold 
for $4.50 a 40 lb. box. Other apples were sold 
for $4.70 per 150 lb. barrel. Winter Banana 
brought nearly three times as much as other 
varieties. 


What Winter Banana Apple Is 


Tree medium in size, vigorous grower, 
form rather flat spreading, comes into 
bearing young, is almost an annual bearer 
and yields big crops. Ranks with R. I. 
Greening as a keeper, almost as good a 
keeper as Baldwin. Will keep till May in 
ordinary storage. Fruit large, clear yellow 
with beautiful pinkish red blush, attractive 
in appearance, of good dessert quality. 


This apple will always attract attention and bring high prices. Plant this apple for big profits. 


We had unusual success with our trees this year and not only have fine trees but in some varieties more than 
we are apparently going to need, and on these varieties can make.a special price on large lists for orchard plant- 
ing. The following varieties of trees we have in large quantities. Get our special prices on them. 


Apple Trees 


Alexander 

American Blush 
Blenheim Orange 
Delicious Red 

Duchess of Olderburg 
Hubbardston 

King F 
Northwestern Greening 


Rhode Island Greening 


Apple/Trees—Continued Peach Trees Hazelnut (Filbert) Ornamentals 

Pound Sweet Elberta i 3 - American EJm 

Stark Niagara Niagara (white) Grape Vines Horse Chestnut (white) 

Sweet Bough Norway Maple 

Twenty Ounce Herbert Red Raspberries Carolina Poplar 

Wagener Kansas Black Raspberries Golden Willow 

Wealthy Dwarf Pear Trees Wilder Red Currants Japan Barberry 
Clapp’s Favorite Champion Black Currauts (B. Thumbergii) 
Gan’s Early Genesee Asparagus 

Orange Quince Trees Lawrence Myatt’s Linnaeus Rhubarb 


These are all valuable varieties and the trees are first class, mostly of the large size, but a portion of them of 


the medium size. 


We offer these extra trees at a special low price. 


If you have use for any of the above trees will you kindly state how many you desire, what varieties and 
what size trees, and we will make you the lowest pen prices possible, which we assure you will be much to your 
advantage. The above list contains only a few of the varieties and kinds listed in our catalog. 

Please give this your prompt attention. Send your list tonight. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE APPLES ON THIS PAGE ARE WINTER BANANA 



















































BIG 160 PAGE 
COLOR ILWSTRATED — 


==and Phelps Pays the be Buggy users all over the country are enthusiastic over Phelps’ big 


Postage too \e new book of buggies, showing the great Split Hickory line for 
? \ 1913 with all the latest designs. 

Farmers are not satisfied with just avy buggy. They demand 
style and comfort and durability. This book shows buggies that 
will satisfy every careful buyer who must have only the best, but 
who does not want to pay exorbitant prices. 

Everybody who has seen this new hook says the 1913 Split Hick- 
ory buggies have such fine style and handsome paint, varnish and 
upholstery that they’ll set the fashion for every community they 
come into. And Phelps’ wonderful offer has long been the 
pacemaker. 
It’s way ahead of all other methods of buying buggies. Read 
offer below. 
Now let Phelps send you this great book. Get the proof of 
the popularity of the Split Hickory line-—Jl67,000 of them in 
use today. 
Read how Phelps makes buggies. See photographs of éests, 
Look over the deautiful color plates, see just how your 
buggy will be painted. 
Notice how the upholstery and body and running gear 
harmonize and contrast with each Other in beautiful shades 
of red, green, blue, brown, yellow, etc. The book shows 
these actual colors. 
Read how Phelps has made buggies and sold them direct 
for years. The book gives factf about buggy making 
that will asfon?sh you. You’lllearn how to judge a buggy. 
You’ll find how to duy a buggy just as intelligently as 
you would a horse or cow. 


This is the Big Book that Shows 
You How to Save $25 to $40 on 
a Buggy — Don’t You Want It? 
Phelps hasn’t a single agent, or jobber, or middleman, 


or dealer. Phelps deals divect. He gives you the 
factory quotation—the wholesale price. Phelps saves 





Omer ee ——— 


you $25 to $40; not 
— only that but he gives you 
a 30 Day Free Road Test. You accept your 
buggy only after you have fried it thoroughly. 140 styles to 
choose from. Two year guarantee. 167,000 satisfied customers. Every 
buggy made to order. Every bit of Phelps’ big offer is contained in the book. 
It can’t be explained here. It takes 160 pages—most of them illustrated—to tell 
fy this story. Phelps’ book is a real encyclopedia of buggies. Youneed it even if you 
are not ready to buy a buggy for some time. Phelps says a 


Just Write Today—Postal or Letter 
Phelps is glad to pay the postage on his big book j 7”. 
CZ 








to get it into your hands, He knows that once peo- 
_ ple know about Split Hickory Buggies and the great 
Phelps’ offer it’s hard to satisfy them with anything 
else. There’s xo obligation to buy. Phelps is glad 
to give away this great work on buggies. Because if j 
you don’t buy, maybe some of your neighbors will. 
And 7?’s a good book to have on hand for reterence when 
any question about buggy making or buggy prices 
comes up. So don’i delay. Senda postal to Phelps to- @ 
day. Just write “Send me your Buggy Book.” Sign your name 
and address plainly and then write on the other side of the postal: 
H. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co., Station 26, Columbus, Ohio \¢ 


Send that postal right nowand the great buggy book will be mailed to you at once. 





